New from Herald Press 


Copper Moons 


A year of discovery and 
adventure for Susan 
Yoder Ackerman begins 
with a persuasive plea, via 
ham radio, by her fiancé, 
Robby, and her 
subsequent flight to the 
Congo to marry this man 
whom she has not seen 
for two years. Car thieves, 
a scream in the night, a 
hair-raising ride to 
Lusaka, and the more 
normal experiences of 
learning to live together 
are only some of the 
situations this young 
couple faces in the year 
that follows. Susan Yoder 
Ackerman’s descriptions 
of their travels will make 
you feel you are there 
with them seeing the 
sights they see and at the 
same time wish you were 
really there to see it in 
person. Recommended 
for teens and adults. 
Paper, $9.95, in Canada 
$12.50 


Winds of 
Promise 


Winds of 
Promise 


This compelling novel 
by Shirlee Evans deals 
with relationships between 
parents and adult 
children. The story 
unfolds around Sol, a 
retired dairy farmer, who 
has given up on life since 
his wife died. Conflict 
develops with his son Vic, 
who wants to “take care 
of” his father, and Sol, 
who does not feel he 
needs his son’s help. The 
arrival of Vic’s 
father-in-law adds an 
element of mystery to the 
story when it seems that 
the two have plans for 
the farm that they are not 
telling Sol about. 
Recommended for teens 
and adults. 

Paper, 7.95, in Canada 
$9.95 


Herald Press books are available through your 


Fear Strikes at 
Midnight 


When Doug Cameron 
shouts at his best friend, 
Mark, that he never wants 
to see him again, little 
does he know how close 
to the truth that will 
become. A midnight 
tornado slashes through 
Doug’s neighborhood. 
Mark is injured and his 
house is destroyed. Doug 
blames himself for Mark’s 
injuries because Mark was 
supposed to stay with him 
overnight. The argument 
ended those plans. Doug’s 
world seems topsy-turvy. 
Things go wrong at home 
and at school. Will life 
ever get back to normal? 
Recommended for 
8-to-12-year-olds. By 
Linda K. Jones. 

Paper, $5.95, in Canada 
$7.50 


Mystery at the 
Spanish Castle 


When Sara saw a 
strange light in a deserted 
villa on the island across 
the bay, she was curious. 
At first no one believed 
her, not even her twin 
and fellow mystery-solver, 
Sam. However, they and 
their friends decide to 
explore the old castle. 
When they hear a weird 
cry in the tower room and 
see a ghost on the stairs, 
they know there is a 
mystery to be investigated. 

After a three-year 
break, Ruth Nulton 
Moore continues her 
popular Sara and Sam 
Series with 
Mystery at the Spanish 
Castle. Recommended for 
9-to-13-year-olds. 


ARSE 
4°95 each, in Canada, 
$5.95 each 


Other books in the Sara and Sam Series: 
Mystery of the Missing Stallions 
Mystery at Camp Ichthus 
Mystery of the Secret Code 


local bookstore or write to Herald Press (include 


10% for shipping—minimum $1.50). 
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Why Not Celebrate! 
by Sara Wenger Shenk 
192 pages; paperback 
$9.95 ($13.95 in Canada) 
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Parenting for the ’90s 
by Philip Osborne 
318 pages paperback 
$9.95 ($13.95 in Canada) 
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Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 
Call toll-free 1-800-762-7171 
(in PA and Canada, call collect 717-768-7171) 


Good Books for Families! 


An abundance of ideas for celebration—at home with one’s 
family, in small groups or in retreat settings. Celebrations are 
presented for daily, weekly, monthly, yearly and occasional events: _ 
‘‘Surprises in the Lunchbox,” ‘‘A Play for St. Patrick’s Day,” “A 
Litany for Moving Day.” There are also prayers for every occasion. | 
The book includes several chapters of reflection on celebration. 


“A delightful collection of celebrations and ideas for families and 
small groups.”’ 


— The Other Side 


“‘The author has collected an amazing variety of celebrations from 
different traditions . . . Every family and other group that celebrates | 
should give this big idea book a thorough workout.’’ 

— Book Nook 


“Learn to celebrate the ordinary things in life—and help your - 
children to discover the simple pleasures of God’s world. Author | 
Sara Wenger Shenk compiled this wonderful sourcebook of family 
activities . . . You'll find the life-changing thread of faith in all of her 
ideas.”’ 


— Christian Herald Family Bookshelf : 


This book is for parents everywhere who want to balance the 


many voices of childrearing advice. Parenting for the ’90s_ 
looks at prominent parenting approaches from the ’60s, ’70s and 7 
80s and offers a model that draws on the strengths of each. 2 


“Phil Osborne has done it. He’s put the fractured world of ‘How 
to Parent’ back together with a wonderful balance of common sense 
and clinical savuy. He’s mapped out a way for parents to keep their — 
balance between tough love, tender love and love in action, to raise © 
healthy kids.”’ _ 

— David Augsburger, author 


“‘There’s much here to digest, especially for parents and parents- 
to-be, but there’s a lot of encouragement, too. Osborne urges 
parents and children to work side-by-side, with the child as 
separate individual, temporarily entrusted to the parent for nica 
to adulthood.”’ | 


— Bookstore Journal 


“This is a well-presented overview and guide for parents. Would 
be especially useful for parent discussion groups. Recommended 
— Library Journal 


Available from local bookstores or directly from the publisher. 
Mastercard and Visa accepted 


(You can receive a 20% discount on this book by 
using the FQ Readers’ Book Service on page 31.) 
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On “Bedroom Evangelism”’ 


One beautiful Sunday morning re- 
cently our daughter Kate was baptized 
with five other young people at our 
church. She had struggled off and on with 
this decision during the past two years. 
She clearly did not want to feel that she 
had been pressured by family or church. It 
was important to us too that she came to 
this decision at her own initiative. When 
she indicated that she was ready, we 
observed that she seemed decisive and 
peaceful. 

The word joy hardly expresses the rush 
of deep emotion a parent feels at a mo- 
ment like this. Times of graduation and 
marriage normally call for celebration and 
feasting. But why not baptism? What more 
truly important event will we share with 
Kate than this? 

So we threw a party the evening before 
and invited cousins, relatives and friends 
to help to celebrate the happy occasion. 
The young children played games while 
the adults and young people sang hymns 
around the piano. 

The baptism service the next morning 
was wonderful, running over with the 
glow of forgiveness and the optimism that 
God keeps calling new generations. Smiles 
of gladness, promises to God, and new 
beginnings. Hey, she’s only thirteen, and 
some day she may say she understood so 
much less than she may later on. But 
there’s no denying that the event was spe- 
cial for all of us, and Kate articulated her 
faith with understanding and joy. 

Yet I had this nagging sadness which 
came to me again and again. To many 
Mennonites throughout today’s churches, 
our daughter’s decision to join the fellow- 
ship of believers and to be baptized will be 
considered less than authentic. Some will 
suggest that she is not a Christian ‘‘by 
choice.”’ Others will label her an ‘‘ethnic 
Mennonite,”’ a slur that implies something 
shallow, almost nasty about her baptism. 
And it may not be long until she hears her 
faith belittled as being the result of “‘bed- 
room evangelism.” 

Some FQ readers may be unfamiliar 
with the term “bedroom evangelism.” It 
appears to have been invented to ridicule 
groups who are not strong on organized 
mission outreach, whose primary source 
of growth in their Christian churches is 
their own children. 

Persons who use this term probably 
have genuine concern about church 
growth and mission. The net effect, how- 
ever, is to belittle the decisions and com- 
mitments of young people who grow up in 
Christian homes. The term ‘“‘bedroom 
evangelism,” if used as a dirty word, sends 


a message to parents like us that our ef- 
forts and dedication are basically a joke. 
True, no one can guarantee the future 
faith or choices of anyone’s children, but 
ridiculing the young people because they 
were born to Christian parents is hardly 
constructive. 

One wonders whether Mennonite 
churches today prefer new converts as 
members rather than young people like 
Kate? Is there any way for Kate to prove 
herself as the genuine article? Or will her 
faith always be treated as though she has 
no choice in the matter? Are we implying 
to our young people that the only way to 
demonstrate a “‘real’’ commitment is to 
kick everything, become an atheist or a 
drug addict, and then return as a “‘genu- 
ine”’ Christian? 

For too long we Mennonites have 
smugly assumed that we and our children 
are better than other people. I understand 
the terrible wall of ingrownness, family 
connections and exclusive patterns which 
newcomers to many of our fellowships 
must buck. Many Mennonites have tried 
with varied success to change this. And I 
for one wish to confess these sins of exclu- 
siveness and seek for ways to unfold arms 
which should be open to all peoples. 

But I worry that the pendulum has 
swung so far, especially in our official lan- 
guage, that the coded messages sent these 
days to young people from Christian 
homes is that they are excluded from the 
inner circle of “‘genuine”’ believers. And 
there’s nothing they can do about it. Their 
decisions and commitments will never be 
fully their own, they are told, because of 
“ethnic’’ influences. 

So the baptism and celebration were 
special. Our congregation and our fami- 
lies have been very supportive. But under- 
neath it all, I worry about the climate 
young people face in the church today. 
Perhaps so many parents and leaders have 
already seen their own children leave the 
church that they are cautious in their affir- 
mations of young people. Perhaps they 
don’t mean to belittle young Christians by 
suggesting they are not Christians “by 
choice.’ Or perhaps—I do wonder about 
this—perhaps many Mennonite adults 
don’t mind if our young people drift away 
as long as we can win some newcomer to 
take their place. 

In such an atmosphere, young people 
learn that the only “‘genuine’’ decision 
which will earn the respect of their parents 
and their church is to leave. Is that really 
what we intend to communicate? — MG 
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Thanks for your editorial ‘‘Side-Step- 
ping Bitterness,’ wondering why you have 
stayed in the church. 

Feeling caught in church structures 
and strictures in a way similar to your par- 
ents, I’ve also been held by the questions 
you’ ve asked over the years. 

The resolution and understanding you 
shared in that editorial are healing and 
helpful; they are God’s Grace and Peace. 
Nancy Kerr 
British Columbia, Canada 


Thanks for your excellent editorial in 
the Winter 1990 Quarterly. That is a 
great heritage from your parents. I en- 
joyed the whole issue and felt you were 
touching some real nerves in the church 
today. 

Paul G. Landis 
Landisville, PA 


It has long bothered me that FQ carries 
a Film Ratings column. Although I attend 
occasional movies, I wish that FQ did not 
carry reviews— or only for the ones con- 
sidered best. 

I guess I don’t understand why giving 
any space at all to a movie that is definitely 
not the kind for a Christian to spend his 
time viewing is included in FQ. 

I'd like to see the listings /annotations 
for all movies below your 7 rating com- 
pletely omitted. 

And, speaking as a librarian, I wish FQ 
would print the volume and issue number 
on the cover, instead of inside! Also... I 
wish FQ would consider having the vol- 
ume cover a calendar year, rather than 
being issued during two years. It is awk- 
ward when getting issues ready for the 
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bindery to have imprinted on the spine 
that the issues cover, say, 1987/88— 
1988/89. It would be so much better to 
say: 1988-89 (in my humble opinion). 
Hazel N. Hassan 

Goshen, IN 


Gil and I look forward to each issue of 
the Festival Quarterly and we encourage 
you in your work. 

Mae and Gilbert Alliman 
Towa City, IA 


I'd like to suggest your exploring re- 
views of music, especially choral—just 
like your Movie and Book reviews— 
which have some limited interest in my 
daily world. Reviews of music and videos, 
especially for children, of special merit for 
their artistic and cultural contribution 
would be welcome. 

Alta Mellinger 
Villa Park, IL 


Why so few? Indeed! So few of whom? 

Certain elements of Anabaptism run 
deep in my soul. 

While working with a group of school 
employees negotiating a labor contract the 
hair goes up on my arms when one em- 
ployee asserts the need for a holiday on 
Good Friday. We are, after all, a ““Chris- 
tian Society.’’ When will that society again 
impose its religion on another unwillingly? 
How many Mennonites would have some 
women put to death on a hospital table by 
denying them choice over their reproduc- 
tive process on the basis of their own reli- 
gious convictions? The very non-Menno- 
nite mayor of Concord, California is refus- 
ing to sign a decree declaring 1990 the 


——————— 
———— 


“Year of Bible Reading.’”’ How many 
Mennonites would support her in her de- 
fense of our religious freedom? How many 
individuals in our churches, and commit- 
tees and officials and elders deny the 
Priesthood of all Believers by asserting 
righteous positions, declarations and re- 
strictions on us, and others? The measure- 
ment of anything significant has no rela- 
tionship to the numbers in Mennonite 
congregations. The Holy Spirit of God 
works continually and everywhere and 
our myopia is idolatrous. If the Holy Spirit 
is allowed to work in our lives its effects 
cannot be accountable to us nor tabulated 
by us. We know it in faith. 

Al Dick 

Berkeley, CA 


I have appreciated the content of your 
magazine; however, in the Winter edition 
the article “I Had to Leave”’ by Jerry Der- 
stine leaves much to be desired. I, too was 
raised in the Mennonite Church, which he 
calls'a.~ box. 

I certainly did not leave the church, my 
wife and my job, so that I could be 
“saved’’! 

Has the church no redeeming value 
over these 450 years? What about those 
who were hurt by this process? 

Does a ‘Pop music star’ and a major 
league baseball player lay up treasures in 
heaven by their occupation? 

What a mixed up existence. 

Phyllis, were you on vacation when this 
article slipped through? 

Lewis Loss 
Hagerstown, MD 


The 


Peoples Mass Book 
Comes Home 


by Cindy Wittenberg 


Editor’s Note: One Sunday morning this spring, the volunteer 
choir at East Chestnut Street Mennonite Church in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, sang from the People’s Mass Book. Before the sing- 
ing, Cindy Wittenberg, pianist for the choir, told the congregation 
that it was a kind of homecoming for this Roman Catholic hymnal. 


A few years ago I attended the funeral of my friend, Cathy, 
who died of cancer. She and I became friends during the three 
years that I taught two of her girls to play piano. Her third 
child was born one day before my first child. We took pre-natal 
exercise classes together and often shared the joys and woes of 
motherhood. She loved music and tried as best she could 
during her illness to instill the love of music into her daughters. 

She was a member of Sacred Heart Catholic Church on 
West Walnut Street in Lancaster. I had heard through many 
sources of the wonderful musical talents within that church. Al- 
though I had never been to the church before, I was not 
surprised to see in the funeral program that much of the mass 
was to be in music. As the service progressed, there was song 
after song that touched my heart and soul deeply. 

The church was formal and ornate. There were many 
candles. There was the smell of incense. Then, there were 
beautiful voices—they sounded like a quartet — with guitar 
and organ accompaniment. We were led by this group through 
the sound system. We could not see them. There was no 
director. The people around me just knew when to sing and 
when to listen to the accompanists. I thought for a long time 
that we were singing along with a recording. Everything was so 
perfect. Then, I happened to see the priest look up to the back 
of the church, behind us. I turned to see what he was seeing 
and realized that this unusual musical group was actually in the 
balcony, leading us through microphones and speakers and 
following the priest. 

We used the People’s Mass Book for a few of the songs. The 
words spoke of peace and rest, their melodies were heavenly. 

When I got home I called the church to find out where I 
could buy a copy of that book, so I could relive those beautiful 
songs at my piano. I spoke with Joe Ransing, the music director 
at Sacred Heart. I told him how moved I was with the music in 
the People’s Mass Book, how I had discovered its unusual 
assortment of many styles of sacred songs. I wanted to have the 
book. I smiled to myself as I told him that I was a member of a 
Mennonite church and thought that maybe I could one day 
share a song or two within my own congregation. ‘‘Where can I 
buy this book? I asked. 


Joe’s answer surprised me. “I’m thrilled to meet someone 
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who loves this book as much as I do. I was on the committee 
that put it together. I want to give one to you.” I felt unworthy 
of such a gift. I had simply wanted to know where to buy one. 
Only after he explained that he had several complimentary 
copies sent to him, did I feel like I could receive his gift and 
with pleasure! 

I asked him whether the striking accompaniments to the 
songs were written somewhere or if the instrumental group had 
composed their own for the service. He then described an 
accompaniment book, much larger than the song book, which 
he also wanted to give to me. I was overwhelmed. I couldn’t 
believe that this total stranger, who had met me for five 
minutes over the phone, was willing to give so much, so freely. 

‘“‘When I was a boy,” he explained, ‘“‘we lived in the city of 
Lancaster. On warm summer evenings we used to sit on our 
back porch and listen to people singing through the open 
windows of a Mennonite church that was nearby. I learned 
many great and wonderful hymns of your faith on my back 
porch. When I became a member of the committee to put this 
Mass book together, I made sure that these great hymns were 
included for our people to learn.”’ 

I asked him where he had lived in Lancaster. “On East 
Chestnut Street, one block north of Orange. It was your 
church where I heard all these hymns!’’ he suddenly realized. 

After making arrangements to pick up the books and a 
catalog the next day, I hung up the phone full of praise to God 
for the cycles of life, and even death, which bind all Christian 
churches together into one. 

Today I bring this book back to our congregation. The 
roots of many of its songs are here in this church. Many of you 
were part of this book before it was born and didn’t even know 
it. Quite a few of this book’s songs are not from this church, 
but have just as much soul and history as the songs Mennonites 
know. Let us share our faith with the larger world of Christians 
of all faiths, through songs, which keep alive the teachings of 
the Master of us all, Jesus Christ. 


Cindy Wittenberg, Lititz, Pennsylvania, is a musician and piano 
teacher. 
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In Search of Recovery: 
~An Adult Child of a Dysfunctional God - 


by Rebecca Deitz 


The age of accountability was upon me and leaning heavily 
against my conscience. By age 14 I had sweated through 
several years of our church’s version of the altar call. While I 
was not yet experientially aware of my spiritual needs, I was 
very conscious of the Right Way to think and be. Later in my 
life, disappointment and despair would teach me the need for 
and the gift of faith, but in my early teens spirituality seemed an 
academic exercise with little relevance to my life. The conse- 
quences of disobedience, 
however, were quite 
real to me —social 

ostracism in life, 
eternal separation 
and suffering 
in death. 

Most 
of 
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my friends at church had become Christians and I was increas- 
ingly uncomfortable with my deviance. The inevitable day 
finally came when my one remaining unsaved friend decided to 
become a Christian; by my count I subsequently became the 
only unrepentant sinner in our small church. From the moment 
I heard about my friend’s conversion, I was in torment. I felt 
very wicked in my nonconformity and imagined facing hell fire 
alone; the thought brought a hot icy grip around my esophagus. 

I always had a generous dose of stubbornness but bravery 
was not one of my strengths. After three days of desperately 
searching for a way out of my fear, I fell to my knees beside my 
bed, pounded my fists into my mattress and submitted. 

Waves of relief alternated with despair and rage. I felt 
beaten down, coerced and defeated. I was puzzled by the joy 
others described at their time of ‘“‘surrender’’ to God. 

I had nothing against being kind and loving, but I chafed at 
the role I was supposed to adopt in becoming a Christian. I felt 
like I would be losing myself and could never think, feel or 
act spontaneously again; every part of my life 
henceforth would be filtered through The Role 
of a Christian Woman as defined by my 

church, and therefore by God. 

It was years before I would have the 
words or perspective to begin to 
understand my rage and reluctance to 
become a Christian as anything other 
than devil-inspired wickedness. With no 
ability to ask for help, I remained 
trapped with feelings so unacceptable 
that I repressed them. I swallowed my 
fury and diminished myself in order to 
fit what I understood to be the appro- 
priate grateful-sinner pose. I am still 
trying to recover from that encounter 
with God over half my lifetime ago. 

For the next seven years I did my best 
to fit The Role and live as I ought. The 
judging, demanding God still shadowed 
my life, but the love and acceptance I 
experienced in my church community 
softened the harshness. 

In my early twenties when I began 
making decisions about what I wanted to 
do with my life, my repressed feelings 
began to resurface. Once again what I 
wanted to do and think and feel began 
to clash with The Role. This time, to the 
great pain of all involved, I withdrew 
my earlier “surrender” and left the 
church. 

Having no idea how to embark ona 
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How one understands the Bible is relevant to how one 
experiences God. However, the purpose of this article is not to 
raise the question of how to interpret the Bible. Whether God 
is in the process of creating or revealing a clearer self, whether 
the variations of God-images in the Bible are all parts of one 
God, or whether my negative interpretations are all born in my 
own limited perceptions, I leave each reader to decide. 

My concern here is with the internal image of God-parent 
that each of us carries. Our rational beliefs are often inconsist- 
ent with our emotional beliefs. We can believe the Bible 
literally and experience God as a loving presence; we can 
attribute much of God’s harshness to the point of view of the 
writers of the stories and culture of the time, and still carry a 
harsh judging God inside. 

I once knew a woman, Jewish by culture, athiest by belief, 
whose husband was dying. “‘I just know God is punishing me,”’ 
she lamented. ‘‘You don’t even believe in God,” her son 
reminded her. “I know I don’t, but I still feel like he’s punish- 
ing me,” she replied. Our emotions often experience beliefs 
unknown to our conscious selves. 

When wounded Adult Children come to realize their need 
for healing, one of the techniques used in therapy is reparent- 
ing. One helps them experience how a healthy parent (or a less 
spiritual quest with a God whom I experienced as so restrictive 
and destructive, I gave up and distanced myself. I made a 
decision to be a loving person to the best of my ability and 
decided if God wanted anything more, he was going to have to 
figure out how to reach me. I would have no more of twisting 
myself into a perpetual state of spiritual arthritis. 

Much rain and sunshine have passed through my life since 
that decision. Sometimes despair has sent me achingly in search 
of a faith that sustains; sometimes joy sends my feet dancing 
and provides a feeling of oneness with its Sender. One grain at 
a time the reality of grace in my life has transformed desert 
into oasis and draws me toward the Power that makes this 
possible. But always when I get close to God, the fear resurfaces 
and the old God-images and stories crowd my mind. 

No longer willing to give up or back off, I am facing the fact 
that the time has come to engage and confront this God of 
shadow and judgment. Distancing does not make the harsh God 
go away; it only pushes him outside of conscious choice into the 
shadows of the unconscious, where he controls me all the more 
thoroughly and insidiously. I am tired of anxiety lurking at the 
corners of my consciousness, threatening me with God’s 
inevitable sledgehammer. I want a relationship free from fear 
with the God who creates life. 

With self-respect and trembling I have looked at this God 
and named our relationship. If this God were my human 
parent, he would be labeled dysfunctional. My relationship with 
him parallels the experiences of children in dysfunctional 
families. Created in his image I have become an Adult Child of 
a Dysfunctional God. 

In the mental health field we have begun to recognize that 
children who grow up in addicted or dysfunctional families will 
adopt roles and behaviors that allow survival in that system, 


and learn to see the world through very skewed and limiting 
glasses. These children learn that discipline will be more 
related to the parents’ moods and needs, than the child’s be- 
havior or needs. Their universe becomes unpredictable and 
hostile; they experience neither security nor freedom. Anxiety, 
depression, rigidity, the inability to gain or maintain intimacy 
and any number of ills can follow them painfully into adulthood. 

What is healthy parenting? Virginia Satir suggests that 
healthy parents promote important freedoms—the freedom to 
think, feel and want what one chooses, rather than what one 
should; the freedom to perceive what is here and now, rather 
than what was, will be or should be; the freedom to imagine 
one’s own self-actualization, rather than playing a rigid role or 
always playing it safe.! 

Healthy parents provide an atmosphere where roles are not 
rigid, people are allowed to make mistakes and creativity is 
encouraged. John Bradshaw writes that in a healthy family, 
‘Each child in the system has the safeguard of age specific 
dependency as well as the security to grow through experi- 
menting with his unique individuality.’’ 

In reviewing my childhood experience of God, I remember 
feeling free to think, feel or want only what God thought, felt 
or wanted. Experimenting with my own unique individuality 
was fine as long as I stayed within a fairly narrow framework. I 
remember distinct feelings of jealousy toward people who 
somehow managed to be creative within the accepted bounds 
of our religious community. My curiosity was continually 
taking me to forbidden regions of thought; my creativity re- 
fused to fit its frame. 

The threat of God’s discipline frightened me. Who could 
tell when displeasing God would lead to a mild rebuke or when 
one would unleash overpowering fury? Consider the flood 
when God destroyed almost all life, even those creatures — 
children and animals — that had done nothing wrong. Lot’s 
wife became salt for what appears to be relatively minor 
disobedience. Jonah got swallowed by a whale for his defiance. 
Uzzah stretched out his hand to keep the ark of God from 
falling and “‘for this crime God struck him down on the spot”’ 
(II Samuel 6:7). Even in the New Testament, where judgment 
was usually less dramatic and colorful, Ananias and Sapphira 
died for lying. The Bible notes that these deaths “made a 
profound impression on the whole church and on all who heard 
it” (Acts 5:11). 

These stories and many others did not fade through the 
centuries. This God terrorized me. I fear this God, but I 
cannot love this God. I try not to think about this God. 

I fear that God will punish me for even thinking thoughts 
that seem to contradict the Bible. I once told someone I 
thought God had an obligation to provide a means of salvation 
if he was going to create us with flaws. I cringed at the wrath 
this statement caused. I have imagined God coming to me in a 
whirlwind, demanding where I was when he laid the founda- 
tions of the earth. I have long sympathized with Job and felt he 
should have had the right to express his opinion without 
belittlement and ridicule from God. 
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distracted parent, or one who did not have more to do than 
was humanly possible) would have interacted with them. Adult 
children need to learn the dysfunctional parenting theyreceived 
was symptomatic of the parents’ own hurt and woundedness 
and was not a reflection of the child’s worth. They are taught 
that children deserve an environment where they can question, 
express strong feelings and disagree with parents. 

One teaches them not to blame their parents but to see 
them realistically in their brokenness and wholeness. Children 
depend on their parents for survival and often learn to doubt 
their own feelings and perceptions to ward away the unbearable 
anxiety of having an imperfect protector. One teaches Adult 
Children to trust and listen to themselves. 

To reparent in relation to one’s family takes courage. It 
involves confronting family dynamics that instigate and keep in 
place beliefs and behaviors fostering poor emotional and 
physical health. It means demythologizing one’s parents, recog- 
nizing their humanity. It involves individuating from parents 
and giving oneself permission to have one’s own thoughts, 
beliefs, values, lifestyle. It means facing conflict that sometimes 
no one is sure how to resolve. It means taking responsibility for 
the consequences of one’s own decisions. 

As I name my relationship with God, the task before 
me requires nothing short of chutzpah. Reparent- 
ing myself in my relationship with God means taking 
responsibility for the influences I want in my 
life. When I enter into relationship with God, 
I am created in the image of God. If my God 
is critical and condemning, I become crit- 
ical and condemning, toward myself and/ 4 
or toward others. If my God shows love 
and mercy, I become loving and merc- 
iful—I can forgive myself and utilize 
my energy to do better next time. 

My belief is that we ultimately 
need to become adults with 
God in a way similar to the 
process we go through with 
our parents. Through 
the Bible, other books 
describing people’s rela- 
tionship with God, our 
church and our fam- 
ily, we are provided 
with many faces of 

God. Which ones we 
choose to parent or 
reparent ourselves 
is ultimately an 
individual choice 
if we choose. It 

is decided for us 

if we unquestion- 
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ingly accept the beliefs prescribed in our childhood. 

When I consider the attributes of the God who is known to 
me, I find a jumble of images. The God who orders the 
destruction of whole tribes of people lives beside the one who 
says, ““Turn the other cheek.’”’ The God who commands from 
the mountains is contrasted with the one who encourages from 
beside — when telling Peter that he was going to deny knowing 
him, Jesus said, ‘‘But I have prayed that your faith will not 
fail, and once you have recovered, you in your turn must 
strengthen your brothers” (Luke 22:32). 

The God of Job condescends and intimidates me. The God 
who dies and is afraid to die invites instant rapport for being so 
human. The God who wants women to obey their husbands and 
slaves their owners threatens my self-worth. The God who sets 
up a kingdom without status differences nurtures my self-worth. 

Although taking responsibility for the God I seek, I am not 
without a guide. In the stillness a small internal voice has always 
spoken powerfully and truthfully, and I believe can lead me 
to discern the God I challenged to find me. 

As I enter into relationship with God 
and seek to be created in the image 
of God, I accept responsibility to 

continue creation — of myself and 
my world. This is the gift of life. 


Rebecca Dietz is a social 
worker who practices psy- 
chotherapy in Washing- 

ton D.C. She is a mem- 
ber of Community 
House Church and 
would like to thank 

the group for assist- 
ing in the birth 
of this article. 
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—— Making’ Peace 


among the 


WORDS 


by William Stafford 


Editor’s Note: This spring, poet William Stafford delivered The 
Keeney Peace lecture at Bluffton College, the General Conference 


Mennonite college in Bluffton, OH. 


Stafford has won the National Book Award and the Award in 
Literature of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, among 


many other honors. 


Stafford served in Brethren Civilian Public Service camps in 
Arkansas and California during World War II. In addition to writ- 
ing, lecturing and teaching, he worked for a time with Church 
World Service and has had a long association with the Fellowship of 


Reconciliation. 


Earlier speakers in this Peace Lecture Series, such as 
William Sloane Coffin, Bishop Thomas Gumbleton, and Sena- 
tor Mark Hatfield put me in awe, but they also encourage me, 
for I notice that we have a common purpose and that we all 
rely on language, which is where I live as a writer, a poet. 

As a language person, I put my trust in it but live with it 
carefully and in a special way. 

I am thinking of ART for peace, my topic. In all these 
expressions such a certain quality of experience is crucial; a 
knack is required. It is a knack that requires more than 
information, more than the mastering of a technique. 

We may need, as Wittgenstein expressed it, to UNlearn 
what educated people know. We need not to learn how, but 
THAT we can do something: we can do achievements that 
require something like a change of heart. 

Two oddly matched examples can help identify this realm of 
the new, this creative approach. The first is Mozart — who 
could more convincingly witness for creativity? But notice how 
vague he has to be. This is from his own discussion of how he 
comes to compose a piece of music: 


I really can say no more on this subject about it and 
cannot account for it. When I am, as it were, completely 
myself, entirely alone, and of good cheer —say, traveling in 
a carriage, or walking after a good meal, or during the night 
when I cannot sleep— it is on such occasions that my ideas 


flow best and most abundantly. Whence and how they come, 
I know not, nor can I force them. Those ideas that please 
me I retain in memory and am accustomed, as I have been 
told, to hum them to myself. If I continue in this way, it 
soon occurs to me how I may turn this or that morsel to ac- 
count, so as to make a good dish of it; that is to say, agree- 
ably to the rules of counterpoint, to the peculiarities of the 
various instruments, etc. 

All this fires my soul and, provided I am not disturbed, 
my subject enlarges itself, becomes methodized and defined, 
and the whole, though it be long, stands almost complete 
and finished in my mind so that I can survey it, like a fine 
picture or a beautiful statue, at a glance. Nor do I hear in my 
imagination the parts successively, but I hear them all at once. 


Mozart had what Nietzsche called ‘‘a courtesy of the heart,”’ 
an openness, apparently, to something that would come if one 
goes to meet it. 

My second example is Rene Descartes. Far from home, 
alone, in a winter storm, this French philosopher of the 17th 
century experienced a separation from all he had been. As 
others have experienced disorientation, he experienced an in- 
tense orientation. He glimpsed not a way for solving a problem, 
but a system for solving all problems. He would eliminate 
home, former experience, all assumptions, prejudices, 
allegiances —and build only on the clear, firm objective 
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foundation of what he really knew. As he says, “‘A Fire seized 
my brain.” 
Notice how close this is to Mozart’s ‘All this fires my soul.”’ 
For both of these explorers, something was given in a way 
other than the usual cumulative, analyzing processes of 
education. This gift, this creative move, I have tried to ap- 
proach with a formula like this: — 


A writer is not so much someone who has something to 
say and the skill to enable the saying, as a writer is someone 
who has found a way into a process that will bring about 
something to say that would not have been found if the 
process hadn’t been entered. 


So you see, for my part in this Series I bring a witness for a 
certain kind of life, a life that includes the creative process. 
You have to seek this process; you need a life that includes a 
time for a sustained inner considering. This has to be individ- 
ual, like Gandhi’s fasting and meditation, like Martin Luther 
King’s prayer. It is an approach to doing one’s own part, 
without bending to expedients, and it cannot be judged by 
immediate results. 

Every day, for instance, you could keep a journal. Save some 
time to think about things and jot down what comes to you. 
Trying to identify this practice I have jotted down this — 


FROIUZ 
‘““What’s in My Journal”’ 


Odd things, like a button drawer. Mean 
things, fishhooks, barbs in your hand. 

But marbles too. A genius for being agreeable. 
Junkyard crucifixes, voluptuous 

discards. Space for knickknacks, and for 
Alaska. Evidence to hang me, or to beautify. 
Clues that lead nowhere, that never connected 
anyway. Deliberate obfuscation, the kind 

that takes genius. Chasms in character. 

Loud omissions. Mornings that yawn above 

a new grave. Pages you know exist 

but you can’t find them. Someone’s terribly 
inevitable life story, maybe mine. 


So, keep a journal, and don’t assume that your work has to 
accomplish anything worthy. Artists and peace-workers are in it 
for the long haul and not to be judged by immediate results. 
Our moves for peace and for art come before the last-minute, 
emergency challenges that our society tries to impose on us. 
Individual and constant, such are our ways, like ‘‘the little seed”’: 


TROIUZO 
B.C. 


The seed that met water spoke a little name. 


(Great sunflowers were lording the air that day; 
this was before Jesus, before Rome; that other air 
was readying our hundreds of years to say things 
that rain has beat down on over broken stones 
and heaped behind us in many slag lands.) 


Quiet in the earth a drop of water came, 
and the little seed spoke: “‘Sequoia is my name.”’ 


In a world like the one we face, we are an opposition; it has 
to be. Caught in a world center of power, we scramble for 
footing. But we are a loyal opposition, for our concern happens 
to be for people, and there are no ‘“‘enemies.”” Redemption 
comes with care. In our culture we can oppose but not subvert. 
Openness is part of our technique. 

As a distinctive part of our culture, we must subject its aims 
and tactics to our own thoughts, practice and art. With.the 
roving, individual, gradual discoveries of our lives we create 
witnesses related to, but different from, the products that 
dominate our time. 

I come to you with some of these art products and with the 
hope that examples will strengthen the confidence and inten- 
tions of students and all our community. 


CROIOZ 
At the Un-National Monument 
Along the Canadian Border 


This is the field where the battle did not happen, 
where the unknown soldier did not die. 

This is the field where grass joined hands, 

where no monument stands, 

and the only heroic thing is the sky. 


Birds fly here without any sound, 

unfolding their wings across the open. 

No people killed — or were killed —on this 
ground 

hallowed by neglect and an air so tame 

that people celebrate it by forgetting its name. 
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TROIUZO 
Serving with Gideon 


Now I remember: in our town the druggist 
prescribed Coca Cola mostly, in tapered 
glasses to us, and to the elevator 

man in a paper cup, so he could 

drink it elsewhere because he was black. 


And now I remember The Legion — gambling 

in the back room, and no women, but girls, old boys 
who ran the town. They were generous, 

to their sons, or the sons of friends. 

And of course I was almost one. 


I remember winter light closing 

its great blue fist slowly eastward 

along the street, and the dark then, deep 
as war, arched over a radio show 

called the thirties in the great old USA. 


Look down, stars —I was almost 

one of the boys. My mother was folding 

her handkerchief; the library seethed and sparked; 
right and wrong arced; and carefully 

I walked with my cup toward the elevator man. 


(Reprinted from An Oregon Message by William Stafford, Harper 
& Row.) 


Se OTTO Fa) 
Our Kind 


Our mother knew our worth— 

not much. To her, success 

was not being noticed at all. 

“Tf we can stay out of jail,” 

she said, ‘““God will be proud of us.”’ 


“Not worth a row of pins,” 

she said, when we looked at the album: 
‘Grandpa? — ridiculous.” 

Her hearing was bad, and that 

was good: ‘“‘None of us ever says much.”’ 


She sent us forth equipped 

for our kind of world, a world of 

our betters, in a nation so strong 

its greatest claim is no boast, 

its leaders telling us all, “Be proud’ — 


But over their shoulders God and 
our mother, signaling: ‘“‘Ridiculous.”’ 


(Reprinted from A Glass Face in the Rain by William Stafford. 
Harper & Row.) 
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Jewell Gross Brenneman 


Dancing 
with 


C 
by Elizabeth Weaver 


Flurries of activity grab the viewer of Jewell Gross Brenne- 
man’s art: carrousel horses leap out of her drawings; humanity 
whirls around her terra cotta forms; even the patterns on her 
traditional Greek vessels are full of motion and life. 

“It’s a dance,” she says. ““The communication between the 
people on the pots is tied up with the communication between 
human beings—the gift of life. I see the people of different 
nations of the world looking at each other across the top of the 

ot. 
‘““My pull toward the line which plows through the clay or 
runs around the paper continues side-by-side with my pursuit of 
three dimensional shapes of clay.’’ Brenneman has been a 
potter for twenty years, and draws on both clay and paper. Her 
work includes framed pen and ink drawings, large pots and 
closed ceramic forms covered with her etched human figures, 
and accurate representations of ancient Greek pottery. 

After receiving her Master of Arts from James Madison 
University in Harrisonburg, Virginia, Brenneman took on the 
task of teaching art to students at George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C. “I love teaching art,” she says. “‘It’s 
exciting to see the learning processes that are going on.”’ 

She has been married to George Brenneman for 32 years. 
They live in Bethesda, Maryland, though they have a home in 
Anchorage, Alaska where they lived for nine years. They have 
two daughters, Martha and Eva, who share their mother’s 
musical talent — both majored in music in college. (Jewell plays 
the violin and began college with a music major before she 
switched to art.) 


FQ/ Kenneth Pellman 
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Along with her teaching, she has continued her study of 
art —recently tackling an independent study course on archaic 
Greek history. She discusses with enthusiasm the various forms 
and their uses, the etched drawings on the vessels which have 
inspired much of her own work. ““The figures on Greek 
pottery tell stories —a chronology of Greek history: what kind 
of life they lived, how the pots were fired in potter’s work- 
shops.”’ She explains how early Greek potters depicted mythical 
heroes and gods, but as the period evolved, began to draw 
more everyday scenes: weddings, chariots and horses. 

Brenneman uses the idea of drawing on her pots. Her own 
fascination with the horse motif is displayed on several large 
pots encircled by prancing carrousel horses inspired by her 
trips to Disney World where she went on field assignments for 
a drawing course she took in Florida. 

She is careful with the use of overtly “Christian” motifs in 
her work. ‘‘So much of our handling of the religious theme is 
like we’re trying to justify our art by putting a scripture verse to 
it—that may be a lack of honesty. It’s like taking a verse out of 
context and tacking it on a piece of art.” 

The nude forms which lounge and contemplate, frolic and 
strut over her paper and pots have a wistful vulnerability to 
them. And that, says Brenneman, is what her art is all about. “‘I 
try to portray vulnerability in my work. Humanity and the 
planet are very vulnerable. Creating is exposing your thoughts 
to someone else. This is a very vulnerable thing to do!”’ 


Editor’s note: Why aren’t there more members of Anabaptist-related groups? 
FQ has received many responses since asking this question in a Summer 1989 
editorial (See ‘‘Letters,’’ Fall 1989 and Winter 1990). In the following 
articles, Mennonites from various fellowships throughout North America and 
elsewhere in the world offer their views. 


We Must Fall and Die 
by Charles Christano 


Why so few? This is not an easy ques- 
tion to answer because we are a global 
family consisting of various groups— 
denominationally as well as culturally. It is 
also painful, because we need to be our 
own critics. 

I start with Jesus’ own statement that 
“Small is the gate and narrow the road 
that leads to life, and only a few find it’’ 
(Matt. 7:14). It is not a coincidence that 
our Lord calls His followers a “‘little flock”’ 
(Euket2:32). 

Another factor which we must not 
overlook is the current vogue of the “‘pros- 
perity Gospel.’’ We are bound to become 
square pegs or misfits. Our emphases on 
cross-bearing and nonconformity become 
stumbling blocks to the carnal man (Luke 
14:25f; Rom. 12:1f). 

The danger is, of course, that by ac- 
knowledging these characteristics as some 
of the genuine watermarks of biblical 
Christianity, they become our excuses for 
our being a minority and for our meager 
growth. 

All of us can learn from the books of 
Acts and the Epistles. Even after the meet- 


ing in Jerusalem where it was decided that 
non-Jewish people could become authen- 
tic disciples without converting to Ju- 
daism, there were decades of friction and 
antagonism between spiritual giants be- 
fore the spirit of proselytism was com- 
pletely settled. In order to get the right 
perspective let me quote some obvious 
verses: 

“We have heard that some went out 
from us without our authorization and dis- 
turbed you, troubling your minds-:by what 
they said. So we all agreed not to burden 
you (Gentile Christians) with anything 
beyond the following requirements’’ (Acts 
15:24-28). 

‘Paul reported in detail what God had 
done among the Gentiles through his min- 
istry. When they heard this, they praised 
God. Then they said to Paul: ‘You see, 
brother, how many thousands of Jews 
have believed, and all of them are zealous 
for the law. They have been informed that 
you teach all the Jews who live among the 
Gentiles to turn away from Moses or live 
according to our customs. What shall we 
do? So do what we tell you’”’ (Acts 21:19- 
29): 

“But now in Christ Jesus you who once 
were far away have been brought near 
through the blood of Christ. He has de- 
stroyed the barrier, the dividing wall of 
hostility. Consequently, you are no longer 


foreigners and aliens, but fellow citizens 
with God’s people and members of God’s 
household” (Eph. 2:13-19). 

“There is neither Jew nor Greek, slaves 
nor free, male nor female, for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). 

In God’s family there is ample room for 
unique, distinct differences between “‘na- 
tion, tribe, people and language’”’ (cf. Rev. 
7:9), and yet we are ONE. But in practice 
we are too proud. “Yes, there is no Jew 
nor Gentile, but you must be like us!’ We 
die hard, don’t we? Wherever we go, 
wherever we minister, we expect people 
not only to accept Christ, but even more 
so, to convert like us. 

I remember a dialogue which took 
place between a son and a father: 

‘Dad, what do we call someone who 
left the church and joined another 
church?”’ 

‘‘He is a traitor!”’ 

‘‘But what do we call someone who left 
his church and joined ours?”’ 

‘Well, it is a conversion, son!”’ 

I have ample opportunities to serve dif- 
ferent denominations. My temptations are 
not a few. Among other things I want 
others to convert to Mennonitism. But I 
remember what the Lord says: “‘I tell you 
the truth, unless a kernel of wheat falls into 
the ground and dies, it remains only a single 
seed. But if it dies, it produces MANY 
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seeds’’ (John 12:24). Might it be that we 
become mediocre because we are not will- 
ing to fall to the ground and die? 

We cannot interpret any verse the way 
we like, but it is in the same discourse that 
our Lord reveals one of the most impor- 
tant keys to unlock the doors to evange- 
lism: ‘“‘But I, when I am lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men to myself’ (John 
12332). 

I know that the immediate meaning of 
that statement regards our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion. But I also believe that whenever we 
authentically glorify Jesus in our ministry, 
he will draw all people to himself. 

The question is what flag do we unfurl 
and raise? Our own or Jesus’? In the legiti- 
mate quest for our identity, are we serving 
God or ourselves? Whose kingdom are we 
building? If we are to preach nothing but 
Christ crucified and risen, aren’t we afraid 
to lose our identity? Isn’t the already tiny 
minority of our denomination being swal- 
lowed by the fast growing “‘spiritual con- 
glomerate?”’ 

Jesus says: “I am the light of the world. 
Whoever follows me will never walk in 
darkness, but will have the light of life” 
(John 8:12). In ourselves we have nothing 
to be proud of. The moon has no light 
within itself, and neither do we. But if we 
are following Jesus, we become reflectors 
which mirror his glory. The reflectors can 
never be as good as the thing reflected, 
but they share partially what is being re- 
flected. 

As we follow Jesus and lift him up, 
others will see what we are reflecting. And 
as far as we mirror the beauty and the 
glory of the son of God, people will also be 
attracted to us and will join us in worship- 
ping him. 

Before Jesus led His disciples into the 
garden of Gethsemane, He prayed: ‘‘My 
prayer is not that you take them out of the 
world, but that you protect them from the 
evil one. They are not of the world, even 
as I am not of it. As you sent me into the 
world, I have sent them into the world. My 
prayer is not for them alone. I pray also for 
those who will believe in me through their 
message, that all of them may be one, Fa- 
ther, just as you are in me and I am in you 
that the world may believe that you have 
sent me”’ (John 17:15-21). 

In Indonesia, some people who are “‘in- 
formed”’ about North American Menno- 
nites often wonder if we are really Menno- 
nites! Not only are we not MC, GC, BIC or 
MB, we seem not to have any similarities 
with other Anabaptist-Mennonite groups. 
Some of us are rather worldly. Some 
North American Mennonites are of- 
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Why So Few? 


fended because some of us smoke. Not a 
few of our members have colored TV or 
even videos at home. Our understanding 
of spirituality is somewhat different than 
that of many North American Menno- 
nites. But we are to live in the world and 
we have to be familiar with the world. We 
choose to be followers of the Son of Man 
who mixed with all sorts of people. Ac- 


Charles Christano 
is a pastor and leader in the 
Indonesian Mennonite church. He 
is a past president of Mennonite 
World Conference. 


cording to certain Mennonite standards 
we are worldly conformists, and yet to our 
good Christian neighbors we are often 
considered “‘pietists.’’ Hence, our group is 
also a small group among other larger 
ones. 

I find some curious people among 
Mennonites who want to play the so-called 
Mennonite game of North America. The 
questions are innocent: “‘Are you a GC or 
an MB?” Ironically, I am often asked, 
“Why do you have to have different con- 
ferences in your country?”’ 

Maybe some of the readers will think 
that we are not just the right kind of Men- 
nonites because we do not belong to either 
denomination in North America, and we 
have joined the Indonesian Council of 
Churches. We are not Teutonic. To make 
matters worse, when we proposed a direct 


relationship to sister churches in North 
America, some people read it that we want 
financial help! 

I am afraid that one of the stumbling 
blocks to our rapid growth is that we are so 
much divided among ourselves. Of course 
our histories and our customs are differ- 
ent. And we can enumerate (and rational- 
ize) other differences that make us who we 
are. No wonder our children, who have 
the same family names, speak the same 
language and hold the same faith, become 
confused because we are so divided. How 
can the world believe that Jesus was sent 
by the Father when we do not unite? 

The more we try to analyze who we 
really are, the more we become baffled. 
We are not to conform, yet we are not to 
isolate ourselves from other people. We 
are not supposed to raise our own flags, 
and yet we do want to grow. We read that 
we are the little flock, and yet we are con- 
cerned that our numbers are so insignifi- 
cant. We try to comfort ourselves that 
quality is better than quantity, and yet all 
of us know that if our quality is good we 
ought to be growing as well. 

Another factor which we need to ad- 
dress is our witness. I avoid using the word 
“evangelism’’ because in some circles it 
has had a rather narrow meaning. The 
word ‘‘witness” is not only biblical but 
very pregnant. Witness must be authentic; 
it is ““with-ness.”’ The disciples knew that 
the Gospel was to be shared with all peo- 
ple, and yet they were hesitant to obey. 
They were so bound within their own eth- 
nic group, they were scrupulous not to 
include even the Samaritans. Are we 
guilty of the same thing? It took me several 
years before I began to see that our wit- 
ness has to do with cross-(sub)cultures. 
And we better be careful about it because 
God is no respecter of persons. God wants 
all people to be saved. We have to fall and 
die. The stakes are high. But our Master- 
Servant already set the example. What 
else can we do but obey and follow his 
steps? 


Club Menno 
by J. B. Miller 


For a long time I have wondered why 
the Mennonite church has not grown in 
numbers. Asa child growing up in the ’50s 
I assumed it was because of our distinctive 
lifestyle. Who could possibly give up their 
television, social drinking and fashionable 


dress for the austere lifestyle? 

As an adolescent and young adult of 
the 60s and ’70s I decided it was our 
theology, including our strong peace posi- 
tion and opposition to divorce and remar- 
riage, which was difficult for many per- 
sons to accept. 

But what happened? We now have tele- 
vision, drink socially, dress in the latest 
fashions, accept as members persons who 
have been divorced and remarried, and 
even have persons who question our non- 
violent stance, yet our membership is 
barely increasing. What is wrong? 

I have observed persons joining a Men- 
nonite congregation, only to leave one or 
two or five years later. It strikes me that 
maybe we really do not want persons who 
do not fit our particular expectations. 
Maybe we want only those who were born 
into the denomination. Maybe we want to 
keep our group just the way it is. Oh sure, 
we enjoy the occasional ‘“‘convert”’ that we 
can parade around to our friends as some- 
one who we convinced to join our denomi- 
nation, but do we really want more than 
two or three at any one time? 

To have too many new persons might 
force us to relinquish some of the power 
we now have in the congregation and de- 
nomination. We are frightened by the 
prospect of sharing power with these new 
persons who we are unable to label as 
really “‘one of us.’ They may bring about 
change that we could not accept. Those of 
us in power do not give it up without a 
struggle, and when we do relinquish it, we 
want to be sure it is transferred to our 
handpicked successor. 

Case in point: women in leadership 
often face opposition from persons hiding 
behind a theological smoke screen. Yet the 
real issue and basis for opposition seems to 
be the unwillingness of males to expand 
the power base. (I can find no theological 
basis for the lack of women on community 
and corporate boards. We frankly do not 
want to share the power.) 

Likewise, if too many new persons join 
our congregations or denomination, they 
may begin to wield too much influence 
and force us to change, or they may not 
want us to change at all, which can be even 
more frightening. Either way, as their 
numbers increase they begin to shoulder 
more church responsibility and that makes 
us nervous. We want to be in control. 

In order to keep our numbers down, 
we have ways of freezing new persons out 
of leadership positions. We begin by ques- 
tioning their theologial commitment: “I 
understand he doesn’t have a strong peace 
witness,” or ‘“We don’t really know her 
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well enough to ask her to serve on the 
church council.’”’ In time the newcomers 
get the message. They really are not “‘one 
of us.”’ Once they find it is impossible to 
break into the sorority or fraternity, they 
move on to another congregation. 

Can this situation change? I hope so. 
The only way it can is if we learn to assimi- 
late a wide range of individuals into our 
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church life. We need to make friends of 
our neighbors and working colleagues. 
We need to be willing to take risks with 
them, invite them to our homes for dinner 
and to our congregational activities. Once 
they express an interest we need to follow 
up with introducing them to others in the 
congregation. And when they decide to 
join our fellowship, we need to be willing 
to invite them into positions of leadership 
and power. We must be willing to let them 
make mistakes, and we must stand with 
them as they struggle to become inte- 
grated into the congregation and denomi- 
nation. Being a Mennonite in an ethnic- 
centered church is not easy. 

And finally, we need to be willing to 
step back and let new persons assume posi- 
tions of leadership to help move the Men- 
nonite church into the 21st century. 


Radicals are a Minority 
by Peter Foth 


The Anabaptists of the Reformation 
were the radicals of their time, religiously 
as well as politically, for both were one at 
that time (and so it is even today). Every 
period of time has its radicals, and proba- 
bly must have them. But because they 
have a certain one-sidedness and stress 
particular aspects (which is their relative 
right), radicals are seldom capable of a 
majority. 

The early Anabaptist radicals met a so- 
ciety that was intolerant, which couldn’t 
afford to integrate such deviants under its 
picture of truth and right before God. For 
us today it seems an incomprehensible 
black-and-white way of thinking on all 
sides. The authorities of the 16th century 
believed they were responsible before 
God for the right faith of their subjects 
and for their eternal salvation. And so 
from this conception of themselves they 
persecuted the Anabaptists. 

Due to these experiences, namely, 
being rejected in spite of noblest inten- 
tions, the remnant went the way of ‘‘sepa- 
ration.”’ Perhaps this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened if they had been given a chance to 
participate in restructuring the society. In 
time they lost their “‘fire’”’ and lived as a 
tolerated minority on the outskirts of the 
world. They settled themselves in their 
“kingdom of God in miniature,”’ so that 
the ban which the authorities placed on 
their mission work probably wasn’t even 
necessary to limit their existence as fringe 
groups. They became ossified in their le- 
galism, unattractive to others and unwill- 
ing to open themselves to others. They 
were too occupied with themselves, with 
their supposed purity, and with ex-com- 
municating each other. They may have 
comforted each other that they were on 
the right road simply because they were so 
few. Hadn’t Jesus spoken of the few on the 
narrow way? But whether that can be suf- 
ficient reason for self-justification is ad- 
mittedly questionable. 

What was so radical about Anabaptism? 
This is not the place to sum up Anabaptist 
research in a few sentences, yet I do want 
to name a few key words. The Anabaptists 
comply almost exactly with that constantly 
emerging type of perfectionism: the sec- 
tarian understanding of faith found in 
church history. Their notion of an advis- 
able and feasible Christian life rests on an 
illusionary picture of humankind not capa- 
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ble of being upheld. Large demands and 
good intentions stand at the outset, but 
everything ends in disappointment. The 
most recent, albeit secular, variation of 
such a crash-fall of high-flying ideas is the 
present collapse of socialism: best inten- 
tions and highest demands stood at the 
outset, but in the end we see the break- 
down of all of life’s basics and the worst 
corruption of ruling dictators. 

In the end, only purity could be upheld 
by the Anabaptists, and that only appar- 
ently, and at the cost of withdrawal from 
society. Study the history of Mennonite 
settlements and their ambiguity between 
the poles of meekness and violence. Out of 
perfectionism on one side, and the “‘anti- 
clerical,’ anti-authoritarian tendency 
(which fixed to an exaggerated degree on 
the individual’s cognitive and judgmental 
capabilities) on the other side, and you 
find the inevitable ‘“Mennonite disease’’ 
—the know-it-all separatism, which really 
has become the trademark of our history. 
Read Obbe Philips who saw through it all; 
his confessions are as relevant as ever. 
None of this behavior was inviting to 
others. 

The ‘‘Anabaptist-Mennonite vision”’ 
was certainly not the “‘wonderful design of 
Christian life in faith’? Harold S. Bender 
would have us believe. The Bender 
school’s Anabaptist idea— the apparently 
well-rounded, attractive concept of being- 
a-Christian and being-a-church in a world 
of evil—is not merely a new infusion of an 
age-old dualistic view of the world in 
which I am good and the others are bad 
(the worst possible form of self-deceit). It 
is above all a historical construction, di- 
rected by certain interests for the planting 
and re-forming of Mennonite congrega- 
tions of America at the beginning of the 
20th century. These congregations had to 
emerge out of their paralysis and lay 
themselves open to the surrounding 
world. 

The so-called Anabaptism of the 16th 
century was not at all a uniform idea. It 
was more of a movement, a tendency, a 
radical spirit of that time—pretty well 
everything that is listed by others under 
the headwords “‘leftist’’ or ‘‘alternative”’ 
today. Anabaptists and Mennonites have 
never represented standardized or major- 
ity positions, nor such that were balanced 
or accountable, but always radical, uto- 
pian ones. Of course, Mennonites have 
had to open themselves in the course of 
their history to the world and its necessi- 
ties and, as some people bemoan, have 
thereby lost their radicality, their “‘salt.”’ 
In so doing they have seen through, at 
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least in part, their own self-deceit. Their 
role in the concert of Christian churches is 
obviously not to represent the possible, 
but to keep awake the memory of the 
necessary —at the cost of the outsider-po- 
sition and marginal existence. Always only 
a few can do that. Anabaptist positions can 
only be upheld as a minority under the 
protection of princely privileges or demo- 
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cratic freedom of opinion (think especially 
of pacifism and the principal of non-vio- 
lence). 

Are Mennonites necessary for Chris- 
tianity? No, but neither are any of the 
others. The Kingdom of God is not depen- 
dent on Mennonites, Baptists, German 
Lutherans, Russian Orthodox or Roman 
Catholics. It isn’t necessary for any to ex- 
cuse their presence or to justify their exis- 
tence. Everyone plays a role, representing 
different understandings of Christianity 
and forms of discipleship to Christ in this 
world. As a rule, the same various basic 
patterns in the whole of church history 
hold out. The Anabaptists had forefathers 
and today they have followers in the typo- 
logical sense. Patterns have a habit of re- 
peating themselves. Mennonites today 
have, from my perspective, little to do 


with the Anabaptists of the 16th century 
as regards content, be they now liberal or 
evangelical. I dare to say that this is good. I 
maintain that the Anabaptist way, in any 
case the one which asserted itself and 
widely determined Mennonite history, is 
in many respects a wandering on the 
wrong track. 

Why am I, then, stilla Mennonite? I was 
born a Mennonite and work as pastor of a 
Mennonite congregation. The first fact I 
did not choose. I have no reason to leave 
the Mennonites, for they offer me a possi- 
bility to practice and to preach Christian- 
ity under the prerequisites of today’s 
world. But this can only mean (for me) that 
I understand myself as a Christian among 
many, and that I see the Mennonites as a 
church among many, as a voice in the ecu- 
menical concert of Christianity. This also 
means that I want to show solidarity with 
the weaknesses and strengths of others. I 
want to be modest in my pretensions and 
open to the experiences of all the others. 
In any case, our tradition offers me start- 
ing points for fruitful action: from the An- 
abaptists I take courage to deny authority 
and to live self-responsibly. We are a lay 
church, in which many are entrusted with 
much, as opposed to others where only 
bishops and popes have church responsi- 
bility. 

In principle we are liberal, undogmatic 
and anti-authoritarian, even if in practice 
quite the opposite has come to fore. With 
the unavoidable weaknesses of this posi- 
tion I must live: self-opinionatedness, ex- 
cessive individualism, the uncontrolled au- 
thority of mini-popes through the back 
door, a tendency toward immobility. In a 
church in which everything is decided 
from the bottom upwards we inevitably 
make things difficult for ourselves. Any- 
one who has ever tried to initiate a change 
or to lead Mennonites toward a unified 
direction knows what I am talking about. 
Every position, every principle of struc- 
ture in a church has its strengths and 
weaknesses. You cannot have full auton- 
omy of responsibility and the right of 
speech for everyone and, at the same time, 
effectiveness in course of action. 

For me it is no coincidence that we are 
so few and that we are and always will be so 
different. World-Mennonitism will never 
become a clearly nameable, definable 
Unity. At the most there are abstract 
aspects of unity: historical (our origin) and 
structural (each in his or her own norm). 
But is unity in the sense of uniformity 
necessary? And are we right because we 
are so few? It is enough for me if we, too, 
are a bit right. 


Is True Faith a Minority 
Movement? 


by Levi Miller 


To answer this question we need to go 
back to the words of the Savior and Lord 
of the church: “‘Enter through the narrow 
gate. For wide is the gate and broad is the 
road that leads to destruction, and many 
enter through it. But small is the gate and 
narrow the road that leads to life, and only 
a few find it” (Luke 7:13-—14). Mennonites 
have historically believed the world was 
going to hell. 

Asking why we are so few assumes that 
if the Anabaptist-Mennonite groups were 
right, they would be popular, growing and 
large. This is a worldly notion of what it 
means to be right and faithful. Many Men- 
nonites take the validation of their faith 
and life precisely in their small numbers. 
Even in the New Testament period, dur- 
ing the mission journeys of the apostle 
Paul, the true faith was a minority move- 
ment. 

When the Roman Emperor Constan- 
tine (d. 337) baptized his soldiers, Chris- 
tianity became no longer of the few but of 
the many in a large popular movement. 
The Anabaptists said that this was the Fall 
of Christianity. We probably shouldn’t say 
this too loudly, much less arrogantly, but 
we should confess it. There are so few 
because this is the small gate and the nar- 
row road of Jesus which leads to life. 
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Taking Inventory of 
Our Family of Faith 


by Wilmer Martin 


The time is right for our faith family to 
take inventory. A retired oil executive 
friend, who is a non-Mennonite, shared 
with me his disappointment with the 
Mennonite church. He stated that our the- 
ology, our view of peoplehood and peace, 
and our respect for nature and the land 
should have allowed us to conquer the 
world. He said, “Comparatively, you have 
not done badly.”’ Yet we know there has 
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been much confusion related to our goals 
and life together. There are too few in our 
family of faith. 

We need leadership. We all need role 
models throughout our lives to inspire and 
assist us to strive towards higher goals. We 
have been confused about our need for 
and acceptance of leaders in our midst. 
Some of our leaders have seen their role as 
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a professional call rather than a servant 
style of leadership—a call by God and the 
community to ministry. This can be a 
problem when one person is set apart from 
the community. Choosing and worshiping 
a leader allows the focus to shift away from 
the community, and focus instead on the 
success or failure of the leader. Anabaptist 
theology informs us that every member is 
important and all are called to minister. 
We do not need to be like our brothers or 
sisters to feel worth, to be happy and satis- 
fied. It is crucial that we encourage each 
person in our church family to accept and 
use the gifts God has given. 

Discipleship is not of this world. | asked a 
friend of mine, a professor at Waterloo 
Lutheran Seminary, “What is the greatest 
challenge facing the Christian Church?” 
He said, “‘A clear sense that discipleship is 


not of this world.”’ We Christians are fol- 
lowers of a different order. 

We have always taught the hard sayings 
of Jesus: “Do not lay up for yourselves 
treasures on earth’’; ‘“Take heed, and be- 
ware of all covetousness’’; ‘“‘Give to every- 
one who begs from you, and of him who 
takes away your goods, do not ask them 
again.” 

The point of Jesus’ teaching is very 
clear and very severe. These statements of 
Jesus fly in the face of virtually everything 
we have been taught about what consti- 
tutes an abundant life. Their implications 
are staggering for us as a church. They 
challenge our privileged status in the 
world and call us to sacrificial action. 

As a Mennonite people we are very 
rich. We take much for granted, such as 
being taught household skills and respon- 
sibility as children, having a Christian 
faith, family, friends and church to pro- 
vide support. Riches like these may never 
be within reach for many people who live 
in our Cities. 

Our call to discipleship is costly. We 
understand the teaching of Jesus to call all 
persons to share the love of God. Many 
persons have expressed by their actions 
that to be involved in the Mennonite 
church family demands too much. They 
are not willing to accept this costly form of 
discipleship. 

“Tam not first, you are not first, but God is 
first.” This was a statement in one of Mar- 
tin Luther’s writings. Wé must learn to 
forget about privileges and the attitude: 
“What is life going to do for me?”’ If this is 
our perspective, we see ourselves as privi- 
leged persons who always want the advan- 
tage or the exemption. Instead of focusing 
on what life owes us, we need to turn it 
around and see what we can do to care for 
the needs of other people. The motto of 
our secular society is “I’m OK, you’re 
OK” or “I’m first.’’ This motto has hin- 
dered our mission as a church. It has 
made our theology impotent and we have 
allowed ourselves to be shaped by our 
society. 

Separation from the world gone to seed. 
With our history of persecution, we be- 
came the quiet in the land and a separate 
people, often suspicious of our neighbors 
and fearful of welcoming other persons 
into our faith family. The words of Jesus 
challenge this separatist stance, calling us 
to be inclusive of all persons, inviting them 
to join the Kingdom of God. John 10 
states: “I have come in order that you 
might have life—life in all its fullness.”’ 
These words of Jesus embody the biblical 
picture of God’s creative redemptive love 
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—an all-embracing love which includes all 
people. Wherever the Mennonite family 
has lived in the world, there have been 
neighbors who have needed the word of 
encouragement, the extra touch of love. It 
is our faith in God that overcomes failure 
to welcome our neighbors to join us in our 
faith family. 

Lost sons and daughters of Menno. The 
retention rate of keeping our children in 
the faith family is too low. Sociological 
studies reveal that between 30-40% of 
our children do not stay in the church 
(Anabaptism Four Centuries Later and Men- 
nonite Board of Education Study). John Sav- 
age in his book, The Apathetic and Bored 
Church Member, says that persons move to 
the edge of the congregation first; they do 
not just stop coming to church. They 
move to the edge hoping someone will 
care enough to talk with them about their 
concerns. Many members stop participat- 
ing in community life and stop coming to 
church without anyone caring enough to 
discover why. 

Several Mennonite congregations in 
Kitchener-Waterloo have begun a pro- 
gram called ‘‘Menno Seekers.” All church 
members were invited to submit names of 
persons they would like the volunteers to 
visit. The volunteers are trained to be 
good listeners and to be prepared to hear 
hurts and disappointments that have been 
brewing for many years. Savage says that 
when persons exit from the church, there 
is always an initial cause. This event stays 
in the minds of persons, waiting to be dis- 
cussed. Our Menno Seekers team is dis- 
covering this to be true. 

Quiet in the Land to the Respectable in the 
Land. Our values of work, respect for the 
land and high view of family have given us 
a privileged stance. Wherever we have 
moved, our people have done better than 
average. My Lutheran seminary professor 
friend reminds me that Mennonite eco- 
nomic wealth and respectability in our 
communities hinder our prophetic stance. 
When our goal is to be good, respectable 
neighbors, there is a tension and struggle 
when a prophetic voice is needed. 

One aspect of faithfulness to God is to 
center one’s life on the world God loves. 
Asa Mennonite people we know that it has 
always meant that, but today it is critical to 
do so. The creation God loves is sick unto 
death and needs caretakers, lovers and 
partners who will work to preserve life. 
The kind of love that is needed to make 
God’s vision a reality has always been 
taught as part of our theology. It can be 
summed up in the words of Hans Denk, 
‘No one can truly know Christ, except he 
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follow Him in life.’’ 

Love’s healing touch is desperately 
needed in our homes, businesses, schools, 
churches and governments. If we allow 
God’s love to fill our hearts, it will be 
automatically shared with others around 
us. Growth in our Mennonite family will 
be phenomenal. Love is life’s most pre- 
cious gift! 
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Traditions and Open 
Attitudes 


by Mary E. Herr 


As a youth I belonged to the Anabap- 
tist-Mennonite faith family, which was as 
familiar as fried mush and tomato gravy. 
However, in my faith development, I 
often had questions for which I found no 
answers in this setting. 

I longed to know what it meant to be a 
Christian. I wondered if I’d feel or act 
differently. I was different because of the 
clothes I wore and the head-covering I put 
on after baptism, but I sensed no inner 
difference. 


It was in a non-denominational setting 
that I heard a clear interpretation of the 
steps to being Christian and the effect of 
that choice in my lived experience. It was 
in a para-church movement where I first 
heard stories of people who struggled in 
relationships and found ways to live their 
faith in creative ways. These were persons 
who had contagious and vulnerable life- 
styles. I saw and experienced a spontane- 
ous kind of faith. 

I cite these two sources because I 
longed to find this experience in my own 
heritage. My husband and I have dared to 
drink at the wells of other traditions and 
always with the question of how we could 
incorporate into our faith community 
what had enabled our growth. It was risky 
and sometimes we were criticized. 

Our children are among those young 
adults who have chosen settings other than 
their cradle-Mennonite heritage. Perhaps 
they sensed or felt a freedom to give ex- 
pression to faith in other settings because 
of the lifestyle we lived. I posed the ques- 
tion to them, ‘‘Why so few?” 

Our anthropologist son contends that 
it’s hard to break into a group if the pri- 
mary acceptable way is to be born in the 
family. His spouse is from another culture. 

A Navajo reservation in New Mexico 
was the setting where our teacher-coach 
son found his niche. With a background 
which strongly emphasized service, he 
ventured to a land with a dream of creat- 
ing a better society. There was no Ana- 
baptist-related church community there. 

A concern our daughter expressed was 
that Mennonites tend to shy away from 
salvation talk and altar calls. She wants her 
children to be faced with the question of, 
‘Whom do you choose to follow?” (She 
does belong to an Anabaptist-related 
church.) 

All our children would say they are 
Mennonites, or as one said, “‘I’m a Menno- 
nite thinker.” 

I sense that tradition alone is no longer 
able to make our youth decide to be Men- 
nonites. Many are choosing to go to 
churches where they are being nurtured, 
where they receive guidance on Christian 
faith, family life and relationships. 

I find it hard to define who we are as 
Mennonites because we have tended to be 
open to many different influences. Our 
focus is not clear. We’ve become shaped 
by the world’s standards. Elitism and ma- 
terialism have subtly made an inroad. 

I am not concerned about our being 
few in number. I resist the church-growth 
approach. I do care about how we are 
living our faith. I believe if we have some- 
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thing worth sharing, it will be seen, and we 
will talk about it and share our findings 
with our neighbors and those we work 
with on the job. It will mean open arms 
and hands, with no raised eyebrows on 
hearing names like ‘‘Rogalsky,” but a 
“Welcome, you’re family!’ stance. It 
means a willingness to make friends with 
new Christians and to spend time learning 
from them. It is costly, but possible! 


Retention, Witness and 
Respect 


by James M. Lapp 


“Why are there no more members 
of Anabaptist-related groups after 464 
years?”’ I cannot speak for all Anabaptist- 
related groups; I can only venture 
hunches for the North American Men- 
nonites I know best. I propose three key 
factors that have contributed substanti- 
vely to our relatively small size. 

First, we have not adequately retained 
or attracted our own children to be part of 
the Mennonite church. Given the size of 
our families over the past several centuries 
we could easily today number in the mil- 
lions rather than only 750,000. I suspect 
that the interplay of our theology of disci- 
pleship and peace with our ethnic charac- 
ter, along with major changes in family 
dynamics, contribute significantly to this 
loss. I am concerned about this issue be- 
cause the loss continues at alarming rates 
in some settings. I doubt that any quick- 
fix—appointing staff or devising clever 
programs for youth and young adults — 
will change this trend. Careful analysis of 
the problem coupled with fresh stirrings 
of the Spirit among us will be needed in- 
gredients in addressing this issue. 

The second, and perhaps greater prob- 
lem relative to our size, is our fundamental 
ambivalence about growth which tends to 
short-circuit our evangelistic and mission- 
ary nerve. In the psyche of many Menno- 
nites pulsates the blood of a “remnant 
people” who seek to be faithful in an ad- 
versarial world. Rapid growth is suspect, 
for it smacks of popular (fallen) Christen- 
dom. Evangelists among us must undergo 
stiff scrutiny and themselves be self-critical 
in order to be credible. Our motifs for 
witness are yeast and salt rather than her- 
alds of good news. A fear scarcely uttered 
but frequently lurking near the surface is 
that evangelism of persons from back- 
grounds other than Mennonite may jeop- 
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ardize our heritage of faith. As long as that 
fear remains unattended we can continue 
to anticipate only slow growth. 

Certainly examples can be given of our 
effectiveness in evangelism and missionary 
outreach. The fact that there will soon be 
more Mennonites in the rest of the world 
than in Europe and North America testi- 
fies to our effective participation in the 
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modern missionary movement. I would 
contend, however, that generally this 
worldwide growth reflects the power of 
God at work through the forces of particu- 
lar national cultures rather than the ag- 
gressive efforts of the missionaries sent 
from North America. I praise God for this 
growth. 

I am grateful to be part of a church that 
respects and empowers indigenous Chris- 
tian movements in many parts of the 
world. Numerous people groups seem to 
have an intuitive attraction to our peculiar 
understanding of the Gospel, although 
they have no awareness of or need to con- 
nect to our historical roots in Europe. We 
are ‘‘so few’”’ partly because of our choice 
to not place the label ‘‘Mennonite’’ on all 
the churches we have planted or nurtured 
around the world. 


There are positive and negative com- 
ponents to our ambivalence about growth 
—a humility of spirit that disdains imper- 
lalistic missioning and is not jealous about 
our name being on each church body with 
which we work, as well as a fear and self- 
protective stance which encumbers our 
growth. 

A third reason for our small size is our 
lack of consensus on how to treat our 
Mennonite legacy from earlier centuries. I 
am eager for our children and others to 
know and appreciate our heritage of faith. 
The crucial question we face is whether 
our Anabaptist faith will best be perpetu- 
ated through safeguarding our cultural 
roots or through proclamation of the core 
beliefs of our spiritual forebears. These 
core beliefs will come alive through re- 
counting stories from our past. But many 
North American Mennonites do not ap- 
propriately distinguish between historical 
memory and the theological vision of the 
Anabaptists. Enamored as we may be with 
our European or Russian sojourn, I pro- 
pose the primary stewardship entrusted to 
us is not the lore of our history but the 
faith we have received and are to share 
with others. Stories from history serve well 
as illustrations of faith in action which can 
be replicated in any generation and cul- 
ture. When pride of tradition insulates us 
from those among whom we are called to 
be Christ’s witnesses, it contradicts the 
Anabaptist spirit and inhibits growth. 

I expect to see these issues receive 
major attention in the 1990s. Mennonite 
character in North America is undergoing 
powerful changes through prosperity in 
wealth, power and entrepreneurial skills. 
It is my sincere hope, not that we will 
become large and mighty in worldly ways, 
but that we will not inhibit the growth the 
Spirit would bring us or excuse our lack of 
growth for the wrong reasons. 


How Do We Live the 
Gospel? 


by Hugo Zorrilla 


There is nothing wrong in being few, 
whether it be a movement or an exclusive 
and highly selective organization. Any 
group can decide to be small, and that is 
acceptable for its interests. However, 
when it involves Christians whose identity 
and reason for being is to testify to the 
goodness of the kingdom of God in Jesus 
Christ, it is illogical and a negation of 
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Christ’s teaching to be content with and 
conformed to being a small group. 

Mennonites in North America are con- 
cerned with questions that have to do with 
their existential and theological identity: 
‘Who are we as Mennonites?’’; and ques- 
tions that have to do with our impact in a 
materialistic and neo-pagan society: ““‘Why 
are we so few?”’; or ‘“‘Why aren’t we grow- 
ing?’ Although ‘‘few’’ can mean not very 
many, as in ‘‘few Mennonites groups,” this 
does not mean that we have not grown in 
quantity and in quality. Keep in mind the 
apogee of Mennonite groups in the coun- 
tries that have been and are being evange- 
lized. 

The Anabaptist understanding of the 
gospel, with its emphasis on a wholistic 
approach to the human being, the message 
of the kingdom and total commitment for 
peace, does not sit well in rich countries 
where people have their basic needs cov- 
ered. Peace and wholistic evangelism 
make them uncomfortable. On the other 
hand, the way in which Mennonite con- 
gregations in Africa and in Latin America 
have begun to study Anabaptist theology 
is admirable. In situations of violence and 
oppression, they ask, ‘“Why didn’t the mis- 
sionaries teach us this before? Why have 
they given us a watered-down gospel?” 
Thanks be to God, the ‘‘new Mennonites’”’ 
are discovering this radical vision of the 
16th century. 

If we have a clear historical perspective, 
we should not feel obligated to compare 
ourselves with Catholics or with Protes- 
tants. Both Catholics and Protestants 
enjoy the power of the state to extend and 
to impose their beliefs. The Anabaptists 
were persecuted by many governments. 
However, Mennonites, like other Chris- 
tian groups, have fallen into the great 
human temptation — they have developed 
and multiplied under the help of govern- 
ments who have favored them. This is true 
even today. The only difference between 
Mennonites and other Christian groups in 
this regard is that the Mennonites have not 
identified themselves with any political re- 
gime, even though they have benefitted 
from the politics of many. 

I am not sure that our vision of Christ 
has been clearly propagated or accepted. 
In Spain, for example, to identify and to 
teach the Anabaptist vision has served to 
open doors for evangelization and testi- 
mony among Catholic friends. For them, 
the Mennonites are more serious (in con- 
trast to frivolous) than other Protestants 
because of their heritage and their radical 
faith. A few years ago a Catholic theolo- 
gian in Central America said to me, ‘“We 
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need you Mennonites. Latin America 
needs to hear another option, the gospel 
vision of the radical reform.”’ 

What concerns me is not whether we 
are many or few. Instead, I am concerned 
about how we live the demands of the 
gospel in a cruel and materialistic world 
which is not sensitive to the affliction of 
the great majority of the earth’s people. 
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This gives me basis to state some reasons 
why I believe we are few: 

1) We are not always consistent with 
what we teach. We have a beautiful theol- 
ogy, but our practice does not make us any 
different from others—Catholic or 
Protestant—who profit from and enjoy 
power. In reality many groups are Menno- 
nites by name and Calvinists by practice. 

2) Many Mennonites continue to be 
wound up in their ethnic discussions and 
continue to insist that to be Mennonite, 
one must belong to a certain race. This 
ethno-centrism has eroded the missionary 
push. Too many have believed that to be 
Mennonite one must be of German de- 
scent or remain more or less second class. 
This idea is being overcome today. 

3) Many Mennonite groups tend to iso- 
late themselves, to separate from society. 


Instead of permeating society with the 
gospel, they enjoy the benefits and accom- 
plishments of that society but without run- 
ning risks. This is true especially in North 
America. 

4) The world wants a church that will 
negotiate the demands of the kingdom. 
When the Anabaptist vision is presented in 
words and deeds, we cannot expect multi- 
tudes to come. “The little flock’”’ has to 
continue to announce the kingdom of 
God. The world of today wants an easy 
gospel, a circus theology, a “‘microwave 
gospel” that keeps us warm from Sunday 
to Sunday but doesn’t demand much 
from us. 

5) We have lost the biblical dimension of 
pilgrimage. Simplicity of life and the spirit 
of pilgrimage have remained only in some 
groups of Mennonites. Often this is mani- 
fested in a folkloric form, a remnant of the 
past. We have lost our character as a com- 
munity on the march and a testimony to 
the world. 

6) Finally, we Mennonites have to re- 
cover the missionary vision of being 
present in the world in unity and 
solidarity—not fragmented into small 
groups. God grant that the Mennonite 
World Conference in Winnipeg will help 
us in our ‘‘Witnessing to Christ in the 
World Today,” united and with a vision. 
The problem is not that Mennonites are 
few, but that we have many ‘‘small 
groups’’ competing with each other. We 
are wasting energy, resources and talent in 
Byzantine discussions, while we are not 
responding to the urgent questions that 
society is asking of us this decade. 


A Costly Way to 
Happiness 


by Ruth Brunk Stoltzfus 


One Sunday during second hour at 
church we were talking about persecution. 
The discussion leader asked us to tell of 
any time we had been persecuted. You 
could have heard a pin drop. There was 
nothing to tell, except someone said she 
and other Mennonite children were made 
fun of at school and called ‘‘Dutchmen.”’ 
That was it for persecution. 

Beginning in the 1500s, thousands 
of our Anabaptist forefathers and 
foremothers— Swiss, German, Austrian, 
Dutch—were executed or drowned or 
burned to death for their Bible-based 
stand on believer’s baptism, nonresis- 


tance, nonpayment of war taxes, separa- 
tion from the world, separation of church 
and state, and more. In saying “‘No!”’ to 
the union of church and state they dis- 
obeyed the state when its laws violated 
God’s laws. Strict Biblicists that they were, 
they paid with their blood for that firm 
position of first loyalty to God and lesser 
loyalty to the state. 

Anabaptists are few because the Ana- 
baptist/Christian way was, is and always 
will be, costly. It is the way of fierce loyalty 
to Christ who said that all other loves and 
loyalties must be lesser ones, and ‘“‘Anyone 
who does not carry his [or her] cross and 
follow me cannot be my disciple’? (Lk. 
14:27), 

Carry a cross? What is that? It does not 
mean some affliction common to human- 
kind, but what we suffer because we be- 
long to Christ. If you draw a vertical line 
representing the ways of the ungodly 
world, then draw a short horizontal line 
across it to represent going counter to 
that, you have a cross. That is a place of 
suffering, a place of death of the self-life, if 
not physical death. 

Why don’t we dust off the Martyrs Mir- 
ror and spend more time learning and 
teaching the stories of the price our fore- 
bears paid for their first love and loyalty to 
Christ? 

More important, why don’t we dust off 
the Bible, which we ought to know better, 
and, like the Anabaptists, take it as our 
supreme authority? While giving new at- 
tention to the Bible, privately and in our 
worship services, why don’t we regularly 
and systematically study and teach about 
faithful people of God in the Old and New 
Testaments who said, ‘“‘I can’t do that!”’ or 
“We can’t do that!” when loyalty to God 
meant disobedience to authorities? 

Daniel said, ‘‘I can’t do that”’ (lion’s den 
or no lion’s den), to the decree that he 
pray only to King Darius (Dan. 6:10). 

Peter and the other apostles said, “We 
must obey God rather than men” when 
the Sanhedrin reprimanded, ‘‘We gave 
you strict orders not to teach in this 
[Jesus’] name.”’ They went on teaching, 
took the consequences of being jailed and 
flogged, and kept on teaching (Acts 5:28 — 
29). 

And shouldn’t we courageously make 
some present-day applications? 

We know of our own people in Civil 
War, World War I and II, and Viet Nam 
War times who said, ‘‘I can’t do that!” to 
military service. It was not so much “I 
won’t do that,’’ as “‘I can’t do that.’ My 
own grandfather, Henry Brunk, was one 
who took that stand in Civil War times in 
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the Shenandoah Valley of Va. and spent 
time in jail for it. 

We must be grateful for the many good 
provisions of our nation and be loyal, obe- 
dient citizens except when asked to violate 
God’s higher law. But will we recognize 
when the time has come for us to say, “‘I 
can’t do that!’ or ‘‘We can’t do that!”’ 
whether it comes to giving our bodies or 
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our money for the killing business? Will we 
be silent—in spite of our freedom to 
phone, write or see our representatives — 
about our government financing and 
training the Salvadoran army to kill thou- 
sands of its own people, including church 
people, considered subversives because 
they are helping the poor? Will our first 
loyalty be to God’s law or to our nation’s 
law when our churches are forbidden to 
give sanctuary to the uprooted from the 
so-called democracy of El Salvador and to 
aliens from other oppressive countries? 

Some churches are saying, ““We can’t 
obey the government in this matter.” 
They may be better modern-day Anabap- 
tists than some of the rest of us. 

Paul W. Nisly says, ‘“‘We want pleasant- 
ness: the hope of the resurrection without 
the pain of the cross, the rewards of being 


Christian without the cost of carrying our 
cross, the promise of eternal bliss without 
the strain of discipleship.”’ 

Hear Jim Stenzel: ‘“We need to learn 
again the meaning of the cross from the 
churches in Ethiopia, Uganda, Guatemala 
and El Salvador.’’ Ray C. Gingerich says, 
“If God can’t raise up Anabaptists from 
sons and daughters of Menno, he’ll raise 
them up from sons and daughters of Cor- 
tez and Flores.” 

Has life been easy for us in our time 
because government and society have 
been so ideal and accommodating, or be- 
cause we have been unable to recognize 
when we must go contrary to their com- 
mands and customs because of loyalty to 
Christ? 

The accommodating people are us. 
Too many of us have bought the line of 
popular and easy Christianity—a com- 
fortable “‘me’”’ religion concerned with the 
good life of financial success, accumula- 
tion of possessions, position and power — 
always with a way to escape persecution. 
We have absorbed the world’s values, or 
lack of them. “‘What is preached is a selfish 
gospel,’’ Charles Colson says. 

(But let us remember: As one points a 
finger to accuse another, three fingers are 
pointing toward oneself!) 

Persecuted though the early Anabap- 
tists were, they attracted many others to 
the faith. In 1693, in Bern, a government 
order was issued by the Collegium of the 
clergy to determine the reason for the 
strong increase of Anabaptism and to tell 
how to counteract it. In the report of the 
Reformed clergy to the council, the Ana- 
baptists were described as people of 
“piety, simplicity, self-denial, patience, 
love, kindness, benevolence, strength, and 
zeal in prayer, worship, and the like.” 
Thus they ‘“‘were very strong in winning 
hearts’? (Mennonite Encyclopedia). 

They must have been a happy and se- 
rene people — even those martyrs in their 
dying moments—knowing much joy in 
the midst of pain because of their heart- 
felt experience in Christ. Through them 
many were actually attracted to the way 
and came to experience heartfelt love and 
caring and sense of mission in the commu- 
nity of faith. 

Didn’t Jesus say, ‘Blessed (happy) 
are you when people . . . persecute 
you . . . because of me. Rejoice and be 
glad= 8... 7 (Matt. 5:11—12) 

Didn’t Paul say, ““Everyone who wants 
to live a godly life in Christ Jesus will be 
persecuted, 0.5 (2: Lim: .3:12)r 

Peter, that weak-Christian-turned- 
strong after resurrection power in his life, 
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said, ‘‘Even if you should suffer for doing 
what is right, how happy you are!”’ (I Peter 
3:14). 

What life-changing concepts of the 
happiness of faithfulness! 

Let’s get happy according to Jesus’ idea 
of blessedness and, by his promised Holy 
Spirit’s presence and power, attract others 
to this costly way of happiness. 


How Do We Define 
Ourselves? 


by Paul Peachey 


I resonate with the question, ‘““‘Why so 
few?” I identify with the seriousness and 
integrity with which the question is posed. 
Given this intention, however, I fear that 
this is not the right question to ask. And if 
the question is wrong, how can there be a 
right answer? 

We are engulfed in a befuddling jungle 
of experiences, perceptions and concep- 
tions, and we must clear a path if we are to 
find the right question. These comments 
are merely an invitation to the jungle- 
clearing task. At this stage I will not risk a 
formulation of the question. I do add the 
words, ‘‘of us,” to the original question, 
because they seem to be implicit. 

Another clarification is needed. It is 
not that we, the ‘“‘us’’ in this instance, like 
others, are merely human —frail, imper- 
fect, indeed sinful and, in any case, merely 
mortal. The problem is rather the amal- 
gam that constitutes us as “‘us.”” The six- 
teenth century possesses numinous power 
even today because the conjunction of 
events then reposited Christian existence 
in its pristine immediacy. But can the 
Mennonite ‘‘us”’ lay claim to that quality? 

Non-Catholics readily agree that the 
faith embodied in medieval Christendom 
was highly adulterate. Though missioners 
had labored heroically in the introduction 
of the faith in Europe, it was a top-down, 
sociopolitically-imposed Christianity that 
triumphed there — “‘Christianity”’ as ‘‘civ- 
ilization.’’ Whole tribes were ‘‘christened”’ 
with little awareness of what was to have 
happened to them, without personal ap- 
propriation of the faith. Christendom thus 
was doubly an amalgam — first as overlay 
of Christian symbols on pre-Christian cul- 
tural motifs; second as legitimation for po- 
litical rule. 

Even today, we have yet to come to 
terms with the fact that, with the rise of 
Christendom, Christianity underwent a 
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mutation analogous to the mutation expe- 
rienced by the ancient Hebrews when they 
established their monarchy. Recall the 
word of God to Samuel at that juncture: 
““... they [the Israelites] have not rejected 
you, but they have rejected me [God] from 
being king over them”’ (1 Samuel 8:7). In 
both instances, and for strikingly parallel 
reasons, the Kingdom that does not come 
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with signs that can be observed (Luke 
17:21) was debased as civilization, as 
earthly order. In effect, whatever the mo- 
tives and intentions of the architects of 
(Hebrew) monarchy and (Christian) em- 
pire, the attempt represented an ‘‘end 
run’”’ around the uncertainties, the risks, 
the hazards of faith. 

These two great deformations of Abra- 
hamic faith (the Hebrew and the Chris- 
tian) notwithstanding, the Divine cove- 
nant prevailed. Prophetic dissent erupted 
repeatedly. In the Christian instance, the 
climax apparently came in the sixteenth 
century Reformation. The Reformers, in 
renouncing papal claims, glimpsed the 
radical consequences of that act. Zwingli 
in Zurich, to whom Anabaptists are in- 
debted, sensed initially that the only theo- 
logical alternative to the papal claim is the 


rule of Matthew 18:20 (‘‘Where two or 
three are gathered . . .’’). 

Zwingli, however, held the top ecclesi- 
astical post in the province, in a system 
where political and religious rule consti- 
tuted a seamless robe. To go directly from 
Rome to Matthew 18:20 was too big a 
leap. Political chaos might well result. Pru- 
dently (in human terms) Zwingli chose 
compromise —as much reform as possible 
without societal breakdown. But this com- 
promise, as we know, triggered a division 
in his own ranks. Anabaptism, the “‘radical 
Reformation,” resulted at great cost, it 
may be added, to both parties. 

Protestant establishments now re- 
placed and competed with the Catholic 
one, a competition that led to wars and 
several centuries of ecclesiastical strife. 
Meanwhile, in the course of the ‘‘modern”’ 
era, Christianity has increasingly been dis- 
established. ‘“‘Christendom”’ remains pri- 
marily an afterglow on the cultural and 
psychological horizons. Institutionally, 
however, churches have largely retained 
the structures formed by and on behalf of 
Christendom. New religious movements 
arising, meanwhile, quickly replicate these 
structures, justifying their existence, case 
by case, by emphasizing particular doc- 
trines and practices or celebrating the 
memory of moments of revival. 

Mennonites have long since succumbed 
to the same impulse, though with the his- 
torical advantage of appeal to the radical 
Reformation. On the debit side, however, 
Mennonites are burdened by an ethnic 
legacy, distilled from prolonged persecu- 
tion on the one hand, and social with- 
drawal on the other. Ironically, in Czarist 
Russia, in the one utopian instance where 
in Mennonite settlements church and soci- 
ety coincided with the former absorbing 
the latter, the colony quickly (1780- 
1860) became a miniature Christendom. 
Thereupon as in sixteenth-century Euro- 
pean Christendom, revival broke out. 
And, as in the established Protestant and 
Catholic churches, the parent body re- 
sponded by persecution. 

Meanwhile, however, denominational 
Christianity has long since come to be 
taken for granted. We not only ignore the 
text where divisions are dealt with summa- 
rily in the New Testament (1 Corinthians 
3), but we miss the larger thrust of New 
Covenant as symbolized, for example, in 
the rending of the temple veil at the cruci- 
fixion. One can see why the early Hebrews 
misunderstood and demanded a king. But 
how can we as Christians err in the same 
way, least of all, as heirs of the radical 
Reformation? Yet in fact we have, and 


do—throughout the Christendom era, 
and since then — in our competing ecclesi- 
astical empires. The problem, thus, is the 
constitution and the definition of the 
Christian ‘‘us.”’ 

Meanwhile, in Jeremiah’s potter para- 
ble, when the first vessel is marred, the 
clay is rekneaded and a second, perhaps 
lesser, model emerges. Faithfulness was 
honored under the monarchy and in 
Christendom as well—all this in the mys- 
tery of God’s grace and longsuffering. 
The Word of God is not bound. ‘“The 
wind blows where it wills’’ (John 3) and the 
Kingdom continues to break in upon us, 
the Remnant (Romans 11:5). 

I am grateful for the ‘‘Anabaptist- 
Mennonite” prism through which the 
faith was mediated to me, and in which I 
have invested myself and my life. I am 
impressed by and grateful for the outburst 
of creative energy among Mennonites 
during my lifetime. Much of this is due, no 
doubt, to a certain recovery of ‘“‘the Ana- 
baptist vision.”’ Contrary to current Men- 
nonite practice, however, the “‘radical”’ 
Reformation exposed, in radical gospel 
terms, the ancient Hebrew and Constan- 
tinian heresies, the idolatrous attempt to 
embody the kingdom in social institution. 
Until ‘‘we’’ reconnect to that exposure, our 
identity is too confused to permit us to ask the 
right question. 


Getting to the Real 
Issues 


by David Chiu 


Since I joined the Mennonite family 
more than a decade ago, the fact that there 
are so few of us has bothered me. After 
learning more about our 16th century 
spiritual heritage through my seminary 
training in Elkhart, my commitment to 
Christ has increased and my desire to 
share the good news with others has esca- 
lated. I wish someone had told me about 
this tradition earlier. I cannot understand 
why there are so few of us when other 
churches of evangelical traditions are 
growing. 

During these last several years, I have 
had a number of opportunities to speak at 
different kinds of churches within our 
larger denominational and inter-denomi- 
national families. Besides preaching ser- 
mons and leading workshops in the areas 
of church growth and evangelism, I have 
also tried to listen. Four comments which I 
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have heard again and again relate to some 
of the key factors which have affected the 
growth of our church: ‘Small is beauti- 
ful”; “I don’t know how to share my 
faith’; ‘We don’t want to follow those TV 
evangelists and we have our own evange- 
listic style, that is, peace witness and ser- 
vice’; and ‘‘There is no such need to con- 
vert others to Christianity.” I believe these 
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four comments have more or less consti- 
tuted the answer to the question ““Why so 
few?’ Furthermore, our denominational 
polity and structure, as well as our diver- 
sity in theological views, may also contrib- 
ute to this question. 

Let me elaborate on the four com- 
ments. Generally speaking, Mennonites 
are skeptical of being big and glamorous. 
It may be a reaction to the negative images 
portrayed by some of the popular evangel- 
ical churches in North America. It could 
be a result or reflection of our simple life- 
style, which is good. Nevertheless, being 
big is not necessarily bad. And there may 
be other subtle reasons that contribute to 
our skepticism. ‘‘In-groupness’’ and 
“rural mentality” are two examples. 

Being a non-ethnic Anabaptist Men- 
nonite (I consider myself a convinced 


Mennonite), I cannot help but feel contin- 
uously “excluded” from some Mennonite 
groups (especially those in smaller com- 
munities). This is obvious whenever the 
“Mennonite Game”’ is played. Not that 
the “‘gamer’”’ did it with ill intent, but the 
subtle message is clear: I am always an 
outsider. In my experience, sometimes the 
European culturalism or Mennonitism 
plays a much more significant role than 
Christian fellowship. Needless to say, it 
takes more effort for a non-Mennonite 
person, believer or non-believer, to fit into 
such a group. And when there are so many 
other choices, why be a Mennonite? 

The current people movement in our 
world is from the rural areas into the 
urban metropolis. For various practical 
reasons, rural people are uprooted and 
move into urban centers. Mennonites are 
not exempt. And the problem with the 
Mennonites is that, though many Men- 
nonites live in the cities physically, their 
mental life is still rural. Hence, they find it 
difficult to cope with the fast pace of 
change in major urban centers. Further, 
many major Mennonite communities con- 
tinue to keep their bases in the semi-rural 
settings, such as our mission boards or 
denominational headquarters. We cannot 
expect a church which is situated in a 
wealthy, suburban area to carry out a suc- 
cessful ministry to the poor and oppressed 
people. It is equally difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a denomination which is still by- 
and-large composed of a rural mindset to 
minister effectively to the people in North 
America in this post-modern era. 

“T do not know how to share my faith”’ 
is the second most frequent comment 
which I have heard. During the time I 
have spent in the Mennonite circle, I have 
had opportunity to read many printed ma- 
terials published by our denominations 
and to listen to sermons preached by many 
Mennonite preachers. My observation is 
that most of our publications, as well as 
sermons, are either focused on nurturing 
people within the Mennonite groups, or 
related to social issues such as peace and 
justice. Very little has been printed or 
preached about the necessity to reach out 
and bring people to Christ, not to mention 
equipping believers to share the good 
news. Some of us have no problem in giv- 
ing financially for the work of church 
planting and missions. But we have lots of 
problems with doing it ourselves! Many 
Mennonites are not equipped to share the 
good news and to disciple new believers. I 
applaud our ‘Friendship Evangelism Sem- 
inars’’ and welcome the new ‘“‘LIFE” pro- 
gram. But there is much more that we 
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need to do in the areas of publications, 
education and modelling if we are serious 
about church growth. 

‘‘We don’t want to follow those TV 
evangelists and we have our own style, that 
is, peace witness and service.’’ My frustra- 
tion with this view is that many of us have 
allowed it to get into the way of something 
which is biblical and essential to the life 
and mission of the church. When I talk 
about church growth and evangelism, I 
mean the making of disciples of Christ 
according to the Anabaptist tradition. 
This has been my preaching and teaching 
over the years. Now as I see it, our prob- 
lem is that when we reject some of the 
‘‘bad”’ evangelistic practices, we also reject 
the biblical concept of evangelism, and 
consequently, disciple-making. Some of 
my Mennonite friends even resent the 
word “‘evangelism.’’ And the same senti- 
ment could apply to “church growth.” My 
question is that if we are faithful to our 
message and to our stewardship, isn’t it 
true that we should make our faith known 
to as many people as possible so that more 
people will benefit from the life-saving 
good news? Furthermore, though I whole- 
heartedly support our effort to promote 
peace witness and social justice, I still be- 
lieve that we are to make peace a qualifier 
for evangelism. If we are deeply commit- 
ted to our Anabaptist heritage, if we 
preach the Word with integrity and back it 
up by living the lives of disciples, if our 
ultimate goal of evangelism is to make dis- 
ciples of Christ, then peace and other 
equally important teachings of the Bible 
become the kind of life that every disciple 
grows into. 

Our task as evangelists /disciple-makers 
is to nurture through modelling. We 
should let evangelism be evangelism and 
we should do it wholistically. Christ’s good 
news is relevant to the world—we don’t 
have to make it relevant. All we need to do 
is to use Our creativity to share it. Through 
our preaching and service, we should min- 
ister to the physical, mental and spiritual 
needs of the people. Most importantly, we 
must ceaselessly invite people to become 
disciples of Christ. Evangelism is only the 
beginning of discipleship; it is not the end 
—there is no discipleship without evange- 
lism. 

‘There is no such need to convert 
others into Christianity.’ Over the years, I 
have had some intense dialogue with many 
Mennonite friends who hold such a posi- 
tion. Iam not inviting a debate here. But if 
this view becomes the dominant position 
of our denominational leaders and church 
leaders, then true integration between 
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cross-cultural groups and Caucasian 
churches could never happen. The reason 
simply is that almost all cross-cultural gen- 
uine believers were either atheists or fol- 
lowers of other faiths before they accepted 
our faith. Both intellectually and exper- 
ientially, they have experienced the rele- 
vance of our Christian faith. This is why 
most of the cross-cultural churches have 
such a strong passion for evangelism. 

Before I conclude, I want to comment 
on how our denominational polity and 
structure, as well as our diversity in theo- 
logical views, are related to our growth. I 
have learned to appreciate more and more 
church polity which is based on our Ana- 
baptist understanding of the community 
of believers. However, we need to be flexi- 
ble. And occasionally it may be necessary 
to accept the positive side of authority in 
trusted leaders. Opportunity does not 
wait—this is true in evangelism and 
church planting. In my past encounters 
with various conference structures, years 
would go by before a decision could be 
reached for planting a new church. And in 
some areas, denominational headquarters 
do not have the authority to plant a 
church. The complexity of our regional, 
national and inter-denominational struc- 
tures is enigmatic! There is almost no 
room for a kairos moment to happen. 

The point on diversity in theological 
views is rather paradoxical. On one hand, 
we emphasize the importance of inclusive- 
ness and diversity of viewpoints within our 
denominational family. But on the other 
hand, we are very strong and firm on our 
peace position. To some extent, this is con- 
tradictory. Our stubborn position on 
peace has sometimes been problematic 
and unscriptural. For instance, I have 
heard people say that a pacifist Buddhist is 
closer to God than a non-pacifist Chris- 
tian. 

I still think that we are right when we 
insist on the biblical peace position. It 
helps people to see clearly where we stand 
and on what basis we operate. I am glad 
that we see this issue so clearly. But when 
we say that we cannot see other issues as 
black or white, then we have made the 
mistake of inconsistency. I know it is no 
longer popular in our pluralistic age to 
advocate defining issues as black or white, 
but many non-believers are searching for 
the CLEAREST message and conviction. 
The contemporary world is full of confus- 
ing and contradicting messages. There are 
even many new religious movements 
which embrace peace but also all other 
religious faiths. When our spirit of Ana- 
baptism or the biblical Anabaptist vision is 


lost to this age of pluralism, our church 
will cease to grow, or it is no longer a 
biblical church. The challenge to us is that 
if we want to grow faithfully, we should 
not compartmentalize our faith tradition 
by holding one thing firmly, but letting go 
of other equally important issues. If we do 
so, we are only hypocritical. As Anabaptist 
people, we must always maintain a strong 
call to the high view of scripture and 
Christology. 

I cannot find data to back up my obser- 
vations. They are based on my interaction 
with different Mennonite friends. From 
time to time, I think I have an “Anabaptist 
fever.” I really appreciate our tradition’s 
strong emphasis on radical discipleship. 
We are called to be light and salt of the 
world. We are called to speak against in- 
justice and oppression. We are called to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked and visit 
the imprisoned. But the ultimate goal for 
us in doing all these is not only letting 
people taste the goodness of God, but in- 
viting them to join the kingdom of God, to 
join us in this revolution of love through 
discipleship. And as the church grows be- 
cause of an increase in the number of disci- 
ples, God’s name is glorified! 
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¢ “Let The Shout Go Up In Zion” is the 
name of a booklet containing 14 worship 
songs written by Andrew Kreider of Lon- 
don, England. Kreider is the son of Alan 
and Eleanor Kreider, Mennonite Board of 
Missions workers in London. 

e Ben and Esther Horch, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, donated an extensive collection 
of orchestral and choral music and hym- 
nals to the Centre for Mennonite 
Brethren Studies in Winnipeg. The 
Horches’ donation, along with a recent 
donation of 44 hymnals by William Neu- 
feld of Winnipeg, raises the number of 
musical works at the Centre to over one 
thousand. 

e “The Mennonite Brethren Church: A 
Missionary Movement” is a film series 
now available for rental or purchase from 
the Centre for Mennonite Brethren Stud- 
ies in Winnipeg. Also available is a new 
video, “The Birth of Anabaptism,” nar- 
rated by Dr. Abe Friesen. 

¢ Mennonite Central Committee has 
formed an African Youth Discovery 
Team composed of five North Americans 
and five Zairians. The group, which per- 
forms music from both cultures as well as 
several others, has spent time touring 
Zaire and Chad. They are currently giving 
programs in North America, and will end 
their term in Winnipeg, at Mennonite 
World Conference. 

¢ “Colorful Quilts and Quiet Lives: 
Mennonite Textile Arts” is the name of 
an exhibit which was displayed by the 
Fresno Metropolitan Museum this spring 
in Fresno, California. The quilts included 
pieces from the early 1900s to contempo- 
rary work. 

e The Japan Anabaptist Center in Tokyo 
sent Jan Gleysteen on a speaking tour 
throughout Japan for the annual All Japan 
Mennonite/Brethren in Christ Seminar 
this year. Gleysteen visited 20 Menno- 
nite, Brethren in Christ and Hutterian 
churches in a month of presentations. 

¢ Heritage Keeper is the title of an occa- 
sional newsletter about the work of Jan 
Gleysteen in Anabaptist heritage educa- 
tion. Steve Shenk is the editor. 

e Stephen Shank, a Mennonite Board of 
Missions worker in Belgium, performed 
the entire book of Revelation in Elkhart, 
Indiana, Hesston, Kansas and Harrison- 


burg, Virginia this winter. His perform- 
ance was produced by Trapeze, a Belgian 
non-profit organization. Trapeze has also 
produced a video, “A Passion,” which 
features Shank’s portrayal of the death 
and resurrection of Christ. 

e C. Arnold Snyder, Associate Professor 
of History and Peace and Conflict Studies 
at Conrad Grebel College in Waterloo, 
Ontario has been awarded a $2,000 grant 
by the Frank H. Epp Memorial Fund. 
Snyder will be doing a study on “‘Anabap- 
tist Peace Theologies and the Church 
Today.” 

The endowment fund was established 
in 1986, and is sponsored by Mennonite 
Publishing Service, Mennonite Historical 
Society of Canada, Conrad Grebel Col- 
lege, Mennonite Central Committee Can- 
ada and Mennonite Central Committee 
Peace Section. Anne Bargen, Winfield, 
British Columbia, received a $610 grant 
from the fund for the preservation and 
translation of Mennonite family letters 
written from the Soviet Union in the 
1930s. 

e Theodore Prescott, Associate Professor 
of Art at Messiah College, was commis- 
sioned by United States Pharmacopoeia to 
create a large mixed-media sculpture for 
its new building in Rockville, Maryland. 
Prescott combined pure raw materials 
such as coal, salt crystals and copper with 
refined materials such as stainless steel, 
dichroic mirrors, and acrylic to portray 
USP’s slogan—“‘Strength, Quality, Pu- 
rity.” 

° Husband and wife musical team, Esther 
and George Wiebe will lead Music Week, 
July 8-14 at Laurelville Mennonite 
Church Center in Mt. Pleasant, Pennsylva- 
nia. George Wiebe will conduct “That 
they may be one,” a cantata by Esther 
Wiebe. Andrea Yoder, State College, 
Pennsylvania, will conduct a children’s 
musical and Gordon Davis, Elmira, Ohio, 
will direct a drama titled ‘‘“Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

¢ John Howard Yoder’s book, What 
Would You Do? is scheduled to be re- 
leased in the Swedish language during 
1991. 

¢ Gregg Luginbuhl, associate professor of 
art at Bluffton College, portrayed the 
story of creation in a series of raku plates. 
Luginbuhl, who has won awards for his 
raku designs, depicted the progression 
from chaos to order in the different pieces, 
which feature the acts of creation from the 
separation of night and day through the 
creation of humanity. 

e The story of Clayton Kratz, who disap- 
peared while doing relief work among the 
Mennonites in 1920, has been released in 
the form of a 30-minute video titled “‘Can 
We Depend on you?” It was produced by 
Branch Valley Produce, the video produc- 
tion company run by John Ruth and his 
sons Phil and Jay. 


PUBLISHING 
NOTES 


¢ Pragmatic Prophet is the story of the life of 
peace activist Michael Robert Zigler. Zigler was 
an active and vocal participant in the World 
Council of Churches and founder of the On 
Earth Peace Assembly. The book is written by 
Donald F. Durnbaugh and published by The 
Brethren Press. 

¢ Hope Kauffman Lind considers the tension 
between individualism and church community 
in Apart and Together, published by Herald 
Press in June. The setting is the first century of 
Mennonite and related groups in Oregon and 
the surrounding states. 

e I. M. Friedmann recounts conflictual situa- 
tions in which a peacemaker was important to 
resolution in Helping Resolve Conflict, pub- 
lished by Herald Press. 

e Kindred Press has published Mennonites in 
Winnipeg, which presents the history and cur- 
rent situation of the largest Mennonite center 
in the world. The author is Leo Driedger. 

¢ Selected writings of J. Ward Shank, long-time 
editor of The Sword and Trumpet, are now 
available in book form. The View From Round 
Hill is published by The Sword and Trumpet 
and edited by Paul L. Kratz. 

¢ In Wings of Hope (Herald Press), Henry 
Plett tells the story of his family’s coming to 
terms with a daughter’s need for a liver trans- 
plant. The book is scheduled for release in July. 
e The 1990-91 Mennonite Yearbook is out, 
containing current information on addresses of 
organizations, church personnel and congrega- 
tions throughout the world. The volume in- 
cludes demographic information and statistics, 
as well as articles by George Brunk III and 
Leonard Gross on the state of the church and 
the historical discussion of church merger. 

e¢ Two new books by Nancy Heisey and Paul 
Longacre, Final Report: Mennonite Interna- 
tional Study Project and What Next in Mis- 
sion? present the thoughts and findings of the 
couple during their Mennonite International 
Study Project. The project took place from 
1987-89 and was sponsored by Mennonite 
Central Committee, Mennonite Board of Mis- 
sions and several Mennonite Church confer- 
ences. 

e Leon and Nancy Stauffer have compiled the 
Mennonite Your Way Directory VI, for 
1990-1992. Along with the familiar features, 
Directory VI includes an emphasis on Canadian 
features for Mennonite World Conference 
1990, as well as stories of MYW users. 

® Mennonites in Russia, 1788-1988 is the 
name of a recent title sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Mennonite church History-Archives Com- 
mittee. The book, edited by Dr. John Friesen of 
Canadian Mennonite Bible College, includes 15 
essays and a bibliography on the Russian Men- 
nonite experience. 

e¢ A completely new Mennonite World Hand- 
book, edited by Diether Goetz Lichdi of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, will be available 
to registrants of Mennonite World Confer- 
ence’s Assembly 12 in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
July 24-29. A new edition of the International 
Songbook, edited by Doreen H. Klassen of 
Steinbach, Manitoba, will also be included in 
the registration kit. 
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Trackless Wastes and Stars to Steer By: Christian 
Identity in a Homeless Age, Michael A. King. Herald Press, 


1990. 192 pages, $14.95. 


Reviewed by Jeff Wright 


Trackless Wastes and Stars to Steer By 
represents an attempt to reintegrate the 
traditional values found among previous 
generations of birthright Mennonites 
while retaining the secular values that this 
generation of birthright Mennonites have 
tasted in the university and the profes- 
sions. Inasmuch, that makes this book a 
helpful addition to the on-going discussion 
of living one’s faith in the world. 

Michael King continues a debate that is 
at least four centuries old. Our Anabaptist 
forebears spoke of two kingdoms. King 
writes of separatism and translationalism. 
Like the earliest Anabaptists, King seeks 
to grapple with the tension of living a radi- 
cal faith within a society that seeks con- 
formity. 

This is a strong book, well written and 
with much passion. King makes a very per- 
suasive case for the notion that in the post- 
modern era that seems to be dawning all 
around us, we need not live in the rubble 
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of a powerless sectarianism, nor must we 
wander aimlessly in the desert of moder- 
nity. Rather, King argues, there is a prom- 
ised land of synthesis —a place of transla- 
tion between, and among, the Bible and 
the world. 

While I agree with King that a place of 
translation exists, I might navigate to that 
place by different constellations. If birth- 
right Mennonites are in a crisis of home- 
lessness, then we ‘‘neo-Mennonites’’ find 
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ourselves in a crisis of abandonment. 
Many of us who somehow (God’s grace?) 
stumbled into Mennonite churches are in 
the Mennonite church because modernity 
is, for us, a desert wasteland. Beautiful, 
perhaps, but ultimately unable to sustain 
our lives. The Mennonite church offers 
many of us who are exiles from modernity 
a home. I just hope we haven’t missed each 
other along the road. 

There are two factors that limit the 
power and usage of this fine book. First, 
this book, however well written, was writ- 
ten for the Mennonite intelligentsia, not 
for the person in the pew who experiences 
the exile, but cannot name it like we overly 
literate seminary graduates. Second, this 
book is pure white bread. It does not even 
attempt to be multicultural. That pro- 
foundly limits its effect in a ‘“‘many peo- 
ples” church. 

Trackless Wastes and Stars to Steer Byisa 
moving and helpful book — for educated, 
urban, birthright Mennonites looking to 
make sense of their past and their future. 


Jeff Wright is church planter and pastoral 
elder at Peace Mennonite Fellowship in Ran- 
cho Cucamonga, California. His wife and two 
preschool age children are birthright Men- 
nonites. 


FQ Price— $11.96 


(Regular Price — 14.95) 


Silly Tillie, Jeanine Wine. Good 
Books, 1990. 32 pages, $12.95. 


Reviewed by June Heller 


Silly Tillie is a homeless woman who is 
treated badly by those who come in con- 
tact with her. In fact, the author tells us 
that people who saw Silly Tillie “usually 
made a face.’’ Poor Tillie was the special 
target of verbal abuse from Mr. Slotman, 
who owned the Super Scrub Laundromat. 
Tillie loved the dryers there, which “‘blew 
clouds of warmth into the air.” 

One day, however, Mr. Slotman needs 
a doctor fast and Sillie Tillie comes to his 
aid with kindness. Mr. Slotman shows his 
appreciation —_ by 
hanging =‘ Tillie’s 
hat over his hos- 
pital bed. What 
a hat. it waslelt 
was decorated 
with plastic flow- 
ers and ‘‘smelled 
a little like wet 
skunk.”’ 

I shared Silly 
Tillie with a group 
of first graders. 
They — especially 
loved the illustrations and noted little de- 
tails which I had missed on my first read- 
ing. When we discussed Tillie’s kindness 
to Mr. Slotman, one of the children 
pointed out that Tillie was also kind to 
animals. The student had noticed the fam- 
ily of cats riding in Tillie’s cart and sharing 
her rags and her food. 

My group of fifth graders also enjoyed 
the story of Tillie and it generated discus- 
sion about homeless people. I had the stu- 
dents follow up by writing what they 
would do if Tillie lived in their neighbor- 
hood. 

For both groups of students, the book 
served as a springboard into a discussion 
of why people become homeless and how 
we might all help. Although my students 
do live in the city, sharing Silly Tillie with 
any child is one way an adult can introduce 
a potentially difficult topic with which all 
of us should be concerned. 


June Heller, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is 
the Department Head of the Gifted and Tal- 
ented program in the Lancaster City School 
District. She and her husband collect chil- 
dren’s pop-up books. 


FQ price — $10.36 


(Regular price — 12.95) 
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A Life For a Life?, Vernon w. | The Amish Quilt, Eve Wheatcroft 


A Time To Love, Helen Hostetler. 
Herald Press, 1989. 232 pages, $9.95. 


Reviewed by Elsie Steelberg 


This book tells of a-mother’s journey 
from the time she learns her son is gay 
until she learns he is dying of AIDS, 
through the last eight months of his life, 
ending on a victorious note at his memo- 
rial service. 

The author, an RN, acknowledges her 
initial ignorance about homosexuality, 
sharing what she learned as she gave up 
prejudices and stereotypes. She shares her 
story as a tribute to her son and to give the 
reader a resource for a compassionate re- 
sponse to those 
who are suffering 
with AIDS and 
for their families 
and friends. 

The author 
writes in the epi- 
logue that the 
church can be a 
redemptive com- 
munity, but often 
is not. She asks, 
“Where is. the 
healing, the for- 
giveness and the love which is professed?”’ 
She believes the church has responded out 
of fear. 

Excerpts from Roger’s diary tell of his 
deep despair and feelings of rejection. It is 
not uncommon for people who are gay or 
lesbian to take on the homophobia so 
prevalent in our society, and learn to hate 
themselves. Roger’s life might have been 
different if he had been able to develop a 
positive self-image with positive role 
models as a gay individual. 

Hostetler writes, ‘“‘What he needed 
now was for us to walk with him, not judge 
him. No one can fully share this journey 
with another. It is fearful.” In telling her 
story, Hostetler makes it possible for us to 
be better sojourners with those who are 
gay or lesbian, to those who have AIDS. 
There is power in “reaching out in love 
that breaks down barriers and helps to 
build bridges of understanding.” 


Atime to 


LOVE 


When AlDS takes a son, a friend 


HELEN M. HOSTETLER 


Elsie Steelberg, M.D., Wichita, Kansas, 
served on the GC/MC Human Sexuality 
Commission. She and husband Donald have 
four adult sons. 


FQ Price — $7.96 


(Regular Price — 9.95) 


Redekop. Herald Press, 1990. 104 pages, 
$5.95. 


Reviewed by Titus Bender 


I am haunted by the picture of a man 
driving from the scene of the execution of 
Arthur Goode on April 5, 1984. He was 
shouting with glee, fist raised, with a sign 
on the back window, “GOOD RID- 
DANCE.” Have we permitted the of- 
fender not only to kill or rape our loved 
ones, but also to destroy our humanity? 

In opposing the death penalty, Rede- 
kop does not trivialize heinous crime. 
While initial rage is appropriate, he says 
that revenge by execution belittles the 
experience of the 
pain of those who 
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into the cycle of 
revenge. Abandon- 
ing the death pen- 
alty is important 
for the healing of 
the victim, their 
loved ones and the 
community. 

Redekop faces 
tough questions head on, one question in 
each chapter. Several examples follow: 

His God of the Old Testament tends to 
limit rather than feed people’s thirst for 
revenge. He makes room for God to do 
vengeance, to which I cannot relate. For 
him, Jesus clarified the refusal to become 
part of this cycle of violence. He was exe- 
cuted for identifying with powerless ones, 
while our culture executes that specific 
segment of violent people. 

People of faith need to find creative 
ways to denounce the action and to affirm 
victims in their rage can help in the heal- 
ing process. 

Those who have been violated desper- 
ately need to hear the offender admit guilt 
and recognize the pain. Even when this 
does not happen, the community needs to 
participate in the devastation so the victim 
can be free. When we have called the of- 
fender to responsibility, she or he, too, has 
the choice to be free. 

This simple, but not simplistic book will 
stimulate rather than stifle dialogue. 


Titus Bender, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 1s 
a professor of Social Work at Eastern Men- 
nonite College. He is an active member of 
Virginians Against the Death Penalty. 


FQ price — $4.76 
(Regular price — 5.95) 


Granick. Good Books, 1989. 192 pages, 
$45.00. 


Reviewed by Rachel Pannabecker 


This is not just another pretty quilt 
book. While the more than 150 full-color 
photographs attest to the striking beauty 
of Amish quilts, Eve Wheatcroft Granick’s 
test makes a unique contribution to un- 
derstanding the history of Amish quilting. 

Granick pieces together information 
on Amish quilts from interviews with 
Amish women and men, 19th century es- 
tate inventories, fabric retailers, American 
textile history, as well as from the quilts. 
From this foundation she reconstructs the 
rise of this Ameri- 
can style of bed- 
ding and trace its 
developments in 
Amish groups. 

Granick shows 
how general 
trends in textile 
consumption have 
had an impact on 
Amish quilts. 
From the disap- 
pearance of wool 
henrietta cloth to 
the introduction of polyester, quilt mate- 
rials show the response of Amish women to 
the non-Amish world. The uniqueness of 
Amish quilts is illuminated through a study 
of textile sources. Interviews with Amish 
women and fabric ads from back issues of 
The Sugarcreek Budget provided Granick 
with stories about the traveling salesmen, 
dry goods stores and mailorder firms who 
have supplied Amish women with fabrics. 

The flow of text is broken up by the 
introduction-to-textiles section. Yet a 
grasp of textile terminology enables the 
reader to follow Granick’s detailed discus- 
sion of quilts and will be useful to any quilt 
researcher or collector. 

Granick synthesizes her research to 
produce an authoritative survey of Amish 
quilts. From Lancaster to Kansas to Can- 
ada, pattern, fabric, backing, binding, 
quilting, embroidery and color provide 
clues to origin and date. 

The Amish Quilt presents thorough his- 
torical research in a beautiful and read- 
able book. 


Rachel Pannabecker is collections man- 
ager of the Kauffman Museum, North New- 
ton, Kansas and a member of The Quilters 
of First Mennonite Church, McPherson, 
Kansas. 


FQ Price — $36.00 
(Regular price — 45.00) 
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Amish Roots: A Treasury of | It’s Summertime!, Elaine W. Good 


Living Without Electricity, Ste- 
phen Scott and Kenneth Pellman. Good 
Books, 1990. 96 pages, $4.95. 


Reviewed by Keith Helmuth 


The title of this book about the Amish 
suggests technological deprivation, but it 
presents a world of such pervasive me- 
chanical ingenuity that “technological 
abundance”’ is a fair description for the 
way of life portrayed. 

Books about the Plain People should be 
plainspoken, and in this regard this book 
succeeds admirably. The authors have 
compressed into 14 short chapters a thor- 
ough discussion of the technology which 
serves Amish communities. 

Prefacing each 
of the chapters 
are sketches of 
families engaged 
in the activities of 
household, farm, 
shop and commu- 
nity life which 
draw on the tools 
to be discussed. 
The technique is 
effective, creating 
a sense of per- 
sonal knowledge. 
Liberal use has been made of excellent 
photographs which enhance the informa- 
tion of the text. 

The Anabaptist ethos grew from the 
conviction that faith and everyday life are 
not separate and unity of belief and action 
is best nurtured in community. Because 
the Amish have continued to exemplify 
this unity to a high degree, virtually any 
accurate writing about them comes to 
center on the process of religious guidance 
which has informed their values and struc- 
tured their relationships to all aspects of 
the world. Thus, even this excellent little 
manual on Amish technology becomes a 
witness for the efficacy of Christian com- 
munity and the faith it nourishes. 

The book ends with a gem of a bibliog- 
raphy, covering Amish culture, general 
technological history and the technology 
of farming. For those who wish to investi- 
gate these topics further it is a major re- 
source, listing items which only come to 
light through the kind of diligent research 
which produced this book. 


Keith Helmuth, New Brunswick, Canada, 
regularly contributes the Farmer’s Thoughts 
column in Festival Quarterly. He writes out 
of “a background of ecological and social 
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concern. 
FQ price — $3.96 
(Regular price — 4.95) 
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History, Wisdom, and Lore, 
John A. Hostetler. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1989. 319 pages, $29.95. 


Reviewed by Ferne Burkhardt 


“There will always be Old Order 
Amish. . . [they have] tough reots,”’ writes 
William I. Schreiber in Amish Roots. 

The Ohio college professor and author 
is one of about 90 voices recorded in this 
fascinating collection of “history, wisdom 


and lore.’’ The voices include famous 
people — England’s Lord Snowden, 
scholars, syndicated columnists and 


prize-winning authors. But in stark con- 
trast to the observations of these elite 
‘outsiders’? are stories and diaries from 
the Amish them- 
selves. 

Most contribu- 
tors are Amish 
or stem from 
the Amish. Their 
words provide 
rare and authen- 
tic glimpses of 
Amish life. They 


lay bare hard- 
ships, struggles 
and disputes. 
Their voices, 


sometimes passionate and personal, are 
usually gentle. They express views at odds 
with society, but in tune with generations 
of their own. 

The Amish are farmers and craftspeo- 
ple, not scholars. Men and women write 
simply about religion, culture and life’s 
problems; seldom its joys, for those are 
ordinary and anticipated. In a few stories, 
authenticity is taken to unnecessary and 
gruesome detail. 

The voices in Amish Roots — especially 
those of the outsiders, whose tributes are 
generous—are mostly sympathetic. But 
painful stories of people who left the faith, 
of excommunication and of controversy 
maintain balance. 

Hostetler begins with an overview of 
Amish origins and life, organizes 20 chap- 
ters of material thematically, adds a two- 
page chronology of Amish history and 
concludes with brief notes on selected 
writers and a bibliography. 

The 25 delightful color reproductions 
of drawings, bookplates and fraktur art 
are a bonus—or perhaps a justification 
for ‘ne rather steep price of Amish Roots. 


Ferne Burkhardt is an editorial and pro- 


duction assistant with Mennonite Reporter 
in Waterloo, Ontario. 


FQ price — $23.96 


(Regular price — 29.95) 
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with illustrations by Susie Shenk Wenger. 
Good Books, 1990. 32 pages, $12.95. 


Reviewed by Beth Lehman Miller 


There’s no time like summertime! 
Elaine W. Good and Susie Shenk Wenger 
in their second publication, It’s Swmmer- 
time!, have delightfully portrayed a rural 
summer from a child’s perspective. Begin- 
ning with the first almost-ripe strawberries 
to the late-summer honking of geese, each 
page highlights a typical summer event 
with coiorful illustrations and text. It ef- 
fectively gives the reader a sense of experi- 
encing firsthand the sights, sounds, tastes 
and feelings of an innocent, barefoot sum- 
mer. It’s Summer- 
time portrays a 
child who is at 
peace with the 
summer world in 
which he or she 
belongs. Content- 
ment is found 
with simple plea- 
sures — pleasures 


IT'S SUMMERTIME! 
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by Elaine W. Good 
illustrated by Susie Shenk Wenger 


corded as memo- 


| ries for years to 


come. 

I pleasantly relived the memories of my 
own childhood summer days as I read this 
book, especially recalling the first barefoot 
trip across the stones and the cows as they 
galloped in the pasture after being cooped 
in the barn all winter. As the shift con- 
tinues from a rural to urban society, It’s 
Summertime! is a reminder of roots that are 
precious to recall and pass down. It can 
serve as a window of insight for those who 
may never experience a rural summer 
firsthand. I also anticipate that Jt’s Sum- 
mertime! will be a valuable tool in the pri- 
mary classroom to vividly present a way of 
life and be a motivator for children to 
share their own summer experiences. 

It’s Summertime! follows Good and 
Wenger’s first book, That’s What Happens 
When It’s Spring. The series is written for 
ages three to six, but I would recommend 
it for anyone who enjoys a book of colorful 
illustrations and memory-provoking text. 
The book closes with, ‘‘Fall. So that’s what 
happens when summer is over.” I hope 
Good and Wenger will continue their 
series. 


Beth Lehman Miller, Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
is a substitute schoolteacher. She and her hus- 
band Russell have four children, ages 7-15. 
She enjoys reading and gardening. 
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When I Travel 
by Peter Dyck 


More people travel today than ever be- 
fore. More people have the means and the 
health to travel. Both are essential. 

Two travel incidents I will long re- 
member: the first, on April 3 1973, in- 
volves health; the other, on February 2, 
1990, involves money. 

I had arrived in Casablanca from Paris. 
I had gone through customs many times in 
connection with my MCC work. But this 
time was not routine—they whisked me 
out of line, ushered me into a small airport 
room, and sat me down on a wooden 
bench. Presently a man in a smock that 
had once been white came at me with a 
needle. I jerked out my yellow vaccination 
card and held it up to him. Frantically I 
looked for the signature of John M. 
Grasse, Jr., M.D., certifying that I had 
been vaccinated against smallpox. We 
both spotted it at the same time. My heart 
sank. The date was just ten days more than 
the allotted three years since the last re- 
vaccination. 

“Sleeve up,” he said in French with an 
Arabic accent. I had no choice. I just 
hoped his needle was clean. 

That never happened to me again. I 
made sure I was revaccinated before the 
three years were up. The last signature 
and stamp of my doctor is March 15, 
1978. But I don’t carry the yellow vaccina- 
tion card with me anymore. Why? 

Here is good news: smallpox has been 
totally eradicated from the earth— except 
in four medical laboratories where it is 
kept for research purposes and just in case 
it would be necessary some time to make 
vaccine. Until recently it was one of the 
most feared plagues of humankind. Ac- 
cording to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“Smallpox is estimated to have caused 
2,000,000 deaths in 1967.’ No wonder 
they pulled me aside in Casablanca in 
1973. 

But the article goes on to say that, ““No 
cases were reported from 1977 to 1980.” 
What happened? Some two million deaths 
one year and only one decade later, none! 
The World Health Organization, a part of 
the United Nations, began in 1967 to fol- 
low all contacts of every smallpox case re- 
ported and to vaccinate each such person 
in time to prevent the spread of infection. 
A mere 13 years later, in 1980, WHO 
declared that smallpox is officially extinct. 
The cost of this enormous project was ap- 
proximately equal to the cost of building 
and maintaining one strategic bomber! 

My second travel experience has to do 
with money. I had found my seat and was 
buckling up when I met an old friend. He 
said, ‘‘I’m flying first class. Why don’t you 


come forward as soon as we’re airborne 
and then we can visit.” 

Fifteen minutes later I went up front. 
There were only four passengers in first 
class. I sat in the empty seat beside George 
and we began to talk. 

“Sorry, sir. You can’t sit here,’’ said the 
stewardess. ‘“This is for first class passen- 
gers only.”’ 

I was surprised and embarrassed. Be- 
fore I could get up George explained, “‘I 
invited him to sit here. He’s my friend. We 
just want to talk.” 

“If you want to talk you can go back 
and sit with your friend in coach class; he 
cannot sit here in first class when travel- 
ling on a coach ticket.” 

I could see a little drama developing — 
a storm in a water glass. George is not the 
kind of person that lets himself be pushed 
around. After a brief pause, he replied ina 
civil but firm voice, “‘I invited him. He’s 
my friend. We just want to talk. There are 
NO empty seats back there. There is lots 
of room up here!”’ 

What happened next was less than pro- 
fessional courtesy and no credit to that 
airline. I won’t attempt to recall either her 
tone or her words. I got up, mumbled my 
apology and returned to my seat in coach 
class. I was still trying to sort out what had 
happened when the stewardess pulled a 
curtain across the aisle separating first and 
coach class passengers. Once, when an- 
other stewardess pulled the curtain aside 
to walk through, I saw the food on the 
first-class passengers’ plates, their cloth 
napkins, their drinks. We got nothing. 

I thought of Tony Campolo’s story 
about eating dinner in Haiti. He noticed a 
group of hungry boys pressing their noses 
against the window of the restaurant, star- 
ing at the food on his plate. The waiter 
came to his rescue, reaching up to pull 
down the blind. Just like that—and he 
could see no pinched faces and no hungry 
boys. With a smile the waiter said, “‘Enjoy 
your dinner, sir.”’ 

I was still thinking about how we had 
licked the one problem — smallpox —and 
how long it would take us to lick the other 
—poverty—when we landed in Winni- 


pce: 


Peter J. Dyck has spent a 
rich life shuttling 
refugees to new home- 
lands, overseeing relief 
programs and telling 
wise and witty stories. He 
and his wife, Elfrieda, 
live in Akron, 
Pennsylvania. 
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MUSEUMS 


Illinois 


Mennonite Heritage Center of the IIli- 


nois Mennonite Historical & Genea- 
logical Society, P.O. Box 819, SR 116, 
Metamora (309-367-2555). Apr. Ist- 
end Oct. Fri.—Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1:30- 
4:30. Admission: donation. Museum of 
early Mennonite life in Illinois; histori- 
cal, genealogical libraries, archives. In- 
formation on annual Heritage Series 
available on request. 


Indiana 


Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 


(219-768-4117). Mon.—Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Closed Sundays. Admission: do- 
nation. Interpretation center. Displays 
and activities about early Anabaptists 
and present-day Mennonite and Amish 
groups. 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 


brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, Go- 
shen (219-535-7418). Mon.-Fri. 8— 
12, 1-5, Sat. 9-1. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college va- 
cations. Admission: free. Primarily for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 


Main & 27th, North Newton (316-283- 
1612). Mon.-Fri. 9:30-4:30, Sat.— 
Sun. 1:30-4:30; closed major holi- 
days. Admission: adults $2, children 
and youth 6-16 $1, group rates avail- 
able. Cultural, natural history of Cen- 
tral Plains with focus on Mennonites; 
restored 19th-century homesteader’s 
cabin, farmstead with house, barn. 
1990 exhibit (April 1 through August): 
“Shards, Trails and Trees: The Hid- 
den History of Section 5.” 


Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highway 


K-15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). 
June-Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1- 
5; Sept.—Dec., Mar.— May: Tues. — Sat. 
1—4. Admission: adults $2, children 12 
and under $1, large groups please call 
ahead for appointment. Artifacts from 
early households, farms, schools, 
churches; restored historic buildings; 
Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 


Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 


Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro 
(316-947-3775). Mar.-—Dec.: Tues.- 
Sat. 9-12, 2—5, Sun. and holidays 2- 
5. Admission: free. Restored Dutch- 
German Mennonite immigrant adobe 
house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847-1890, Turkey 
Red wheat, Hillsboro history. 


Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., New- 


ton (316-283-0136 or 283-7555). 
June—Aug.:.Tues.—Sat.  !-—4:30; 
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Sept.-May: Fri.-Sun. 1-4:30. Ad- 
mission: adults $2. Sixteen-room Vic- 
torian home, built 1886 for Bernhard 
Warkentin, who was instrumental in 
bringing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 
Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from 
Russia. 


Manitoba 

Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 
(204-326-9661). May: Mon.-—Sat. 10- 
5, Sun. 12-5; June: Mon.-Sat. 10-7, 
Sun. 12-7; July—Aug.: Mon.-Sat. 9- 
8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.—Sat. 10-5, 
Sun. 12—5; Oct.— Apr. by appointment 
only. Admission: adults $2, students 
and senior citizens $1. Restoration of 
19th-century southern Manitoba Men- 
nonite village with houses, church, 
schools, more. 


Maryland 

Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 
Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day-mid-Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 9-8; mid- 
Oct.—May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 
11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a 
still-functional 1797 grist mill and a 
nationally-renowned 1813 stone arch 
bridge. Working craftspeople (summer 
only), restored historic buildings. 


Ohio 

German Culture Museum, Olde Pump 
St., Walnut Creek (216-893-2510). 
June-Oct.: Tues.—Sat. 1-5. Admis- 
sion: by donation. Costumes, furniture, 
fraktur, quilts and other artifacts from 
eastern Ohio Germanic folk culture. 
1990 exhibit (June 5—October 27): 
‘*Amish in Eastern Ohio.” 

Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR 2, 
Archbold (419-446-2541). Apr. —Oct.: 
Mon. -Sat. 9:30—5, Sun. 1:30—5. Ad- 
mission: adults $4.75, children 6-18 
$2.50, children under 6 free. Collec- 
tion of artifacts, rebuilt log homes and 
shops of settlers in mid-1800s; working 
craftspeople. 


Ontario 
Brubacher House, c/o University of 
Waterloo, Waterloo (519-886-3855). 
May-—Oct.: Wed.-Sat. 2-5; other 
times by appointment. Restoration and 
refurnishing of Mennonite home of 
1850-90, slide-tape presentations of 
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FAMILY CREATIONS 


Going In For Pizza 


by Jewel Showalter 


Eating out is fun. It’s relaxing. There’s 
no preparation time, no mess to clean up 
at home. Only the bill to pay. 

I have very few childhood memories of 
eating out. Occasionally we could per- 
suade Daddy to stop for 10 cent ice cream 
cones. That way he could treat the whole 
family of ten for only one dollar. Nothing 
so costly as a sundae or a shake was ever 
considered. 

I remember the time (with older sister’s 
urging) when we decided to stop for ham- 
burgers instead of packing a lunch. She 
assured us there was a place en route 
where we could buy 15 cent hamburgers. 
Even that seemed extravagant. We had 
just returned from six years in Ethiopia 
and were adjusting to North American 
prices and lifestyles of the mid-’60s. 

Somehow we missed finding the little 
stand that was supposed to sell 15 cent 
hamburgers and had to end up splitting 


We didn’t have any pop on hand either, 
but concocted an exotic drink from frozen 
orange juice, ReaLemon concentrate, ba- 
nanas and strawberries. 

It was a memorable evening. Everyone 
got involved in trying to decide whether to 
bake the crust a bit before putting on the 
sauce, and whether or not the cheese 
should be put on only during the last min- 
utes of baking time. 

At 10:30 we were finally ready to con- 
sume our wonderful creation and the 
dishes were even washed up. 

Is it because of wealth and increased 
work outside the home that we find our- 
selves living in bigger homes, yet spending 
less time there? 

What happened to Sunday dinner 
tables filled with food and friends, hours 
of conversation, dialogue, group games? 
— still my favorite way to spend time with 
friends. 


Is it because of wealth 
and increased work outside 
the home that we find ourselves 
living in bigger homes, yet spending 
less time there? 


several 25 cent hamburgers to hold our 
hungry stomachs until we reached home 
several hours later. 

No, I don’t remember eating out for 
the fun of it. | do remember many a picnic 
by the river and jolly times with friends in 
their homes or ours. Maybe that’s why I 
raise my old-fashioned head and protest 
when the children say again, ‘““We’re goin’ 
out for pizza after...” 

I know that’s why it gave me special joy 
one evening not long ago when our son 
and two college friends stopped in and 
asked, ‘“‘Could we make pizza here? The 
wait down at the pizza place is too long.”’ 

I was most accommodating as I hastily 
pulled frozen sausage, pepperoni and 
cheese from the freezer, and home- 
canned pizza sauce from the pantry. 
Meanwhile they were poring over recipe 
books and deciding whether or not to add 
whole wheat flour to the dough. 

Their lovely creation lacked only 
mushrooms, which I didn’t have on hand. 
They considered running to the store for 
some, but in the end decided to go with 
what we had in the house, which included 
some frozen green pepper chunks. 


How can we make our homes places 
where people feel like congregating and 
going in to eat? Maybe it’s one of those 
things that won’t happen as long as we can 
afford to have someone else prepare the 
food and clean up. 

When we had two preschool-age chil- 
dren and Richard went back to graduate 
school, we imposed some severe budget- 
ary disciplines. One was—no eating out. 
“Mommy’s McDonald’s” and ‘Pappy’s 
Pizza”’ thrived during that era. 

But now we can afford to eat out. Or 
can we? We may be losing more than the 
money. 


Jewel Showalter lives in 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 
with her husband and 
three teenage children. 
She works part tume in 
information services at 
nearby Rosedale 
Mennonite Missions and 
participates in the life of 
Rosedale Bible Institute, 
where her husband is 
bresident. 
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Mennonite barnraising and settling of 
Waterloo County. Admission: $1 per 
person, Sunday school classes $.50 per 
person, under 12 free if accompanied 
by parent. 

Heritage Historical Library (Amish), c/o 
David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 2R3. 
By appointment only; primarily for re- 
searchers in Amish history and geneal- 
ogy. 

The Hecdappiace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 
(519-664-3518). May-—Oct.: Mon.- 
Fri. 11-5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1:30-5; 

Pennsylvania 

Archives of the Brethren in Christ 
Church and Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). 
Mon. - Fri. 8-5, Sat.—Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Admission: free. Collection of 
artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, church 
furniture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 

Germantown Mennonite Information 
Center, 6135 Germantown Ave., Phil- 
adelphia (215-843-0943). Tues. —Sat. 
10-4, Sun. for groups by appoint- 
ment. Admission: donation. Meeting- 
house and artifacts related to the Ger- 


mantown Mennonite community, 
oldest in America. Also available for 
tours. 


Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield 
(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
9-4. Admission: free. Family Bibles, 
fraktur, tools, clocks of Juniata County 
Mennonites; archives and books. 

Mennonite Heritage Center, Main and 
Walnut Sts., Box 5603, Belleville 
(717-483-6652). Wed. 11-2 and Sat. 
9-12. Admission: free. Home of Mif- 
flin County Mennonite Historical Soci- 
ety. Books and articles on local and 
Mennonite history and genealogy. 

Mennonite Historical Library and Ar- 
chives of Eastern Pennsylvania, Gre- 
bel Hall, Christopher Dock High 
School, 1000 Forty Foot Road, Lans- 
dale (215-362-0304). Wed.-Thurs. 
10—4, evenings and other times by ap- 
pointment. Collection includes genea- 
logical and local history resources, 
16th & 17th century Bibles and rare 
books, 19th & 20th century personal 
collections, church records dating 
from 18th century. 

Mennonite Information Center, 2209 
Millstream Rd., Lancaster 17602 
(717-299-0954). Open 8-5 daily ex- 
cept Sundays, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Admission: varying. Film, A 
Morning Song; guided tours of Lancas- 
ter County; Hebrew Tabernacle Re- 
production. 

The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 
course (717-768-7171). Open daily 9- 
5 except Sundays, Christmas. Admis- 
sion: varying. Amish and Mennonite 
information and heritage center; 3- 
screen documentary Who Are_ the 
Amish?; hands-on museum, Amish 


World, including Henry Lapp, Aaron 
Zook folk art collections; full-length 
feature film, Hazel’s People (May—Oct. 
only). 

The People’s Place Quilt Museum, Main 
Street, Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open 9-5 daily except Sundays, 
Christmas. Admission: $3 adults, $1.50 
children. Antique Amish quilts and 
crib quilts; small collection of dolls, 
socks, mittens, samplers and miniature 
wood pieces. 

Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs 
(814-622-2625). June—Oct.: Wed.- 
Sat. 1—5. Admission: adults $1, chil- 
dren $.50. Artifacts from homes, 
farms, shops of early settlers in Cassel- 
man Valley; extensive rock and fossil 
collection. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 
Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). 
Apr.—Dec.: Mon.-—Sat. 9-4, closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.—Mar. 
by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2.50, children 7-12 $1, chil- 
dren under 7 free, group rates avail- 
able. Restoration and refurnishing of 
oldest building in Lancaster County; 
““Lancaster Mennonite Rural Life Col- 
lection.” 

South Dakota 

Heritage Hall Museum and Archives, 
748 S. Main, Freeman (605-925-4237). 
May-Oct.: Sun. 2—4; Nov.—April by 
appointment. Admission: adults $1.50, 
$.50 Grade 7-12; Grade 6 and under 
free. Cultural artifacts; South Dakota 
natural history; historic church, school 
and pioneer home with functional Rus- 
sian oven. Archives on Mennonite his- 


1990... Our 
20th Anniversary! 


Since 1970, tour leaders (like Jan 
Gleysteen), who know and love 
our faith story, have made the 
TourMagination difference .. . 
joyful, educational, and spiritually 
enriching travel. 


We invite you to join one of our 


Anniversary tours this year! 


Europe 90A 

Europe 90B 

Europe 90C 

Western Canada 90A 

Souderton to MWC 12 
in Winnipeg 

Western Canada 90B 


May 14-23 
June 11-30 
June 25-July 3 
July 13-24 
July 19-Aug. 1 


July 29-Aug. 18 


tory with emphasis on Hutterite colo- 


nies. 
GALLERIES 
Indiana 
Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, Goshen 
(219-533-3161). Jan.—June, Sept.- 


Dec.: Mon.—Sat. 8—5, Tues. 8 a.m.— 
10 p.m., Sun. 1-5; July: weekdays only 
9-5; closed Aug., holidays. 

Ohio 

Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin 
(216-893-2842). Apr.-Dec.: 1-5 p.m. 
Admission: free. Works of contempo- 
rary Mennonite artists and Amish folk 
are. 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). 
Daily 8 a.m.—11 p.m. Admission: free. 

Pennsylvania 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768- 
7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: free. Art 
’90 seminar, with Esther Rose Graber 
and her daughters: Ann Graber Miller, 
Sibyl Graber Gerig, Susan Graber 
Hunsberger and Jane Graber, Nov. 9- 
10. 


If you know of additional museums and 
galleries displaying work by or about Men- 
nonites and related peoples, please send 
information to Festival Quarterly, 3513 
Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 
17534. 


i 1210 Loucks Ave. 
Scottdale, PA 15683 
412-887-5440 
412-887-9436 


131 Erb Street W. 


Waterloo, ON N21 1T7 


519-747-0517 
519-745-7433 


P.O. Box 376 


Harleysville, PA 19438 


215-256-3011 
215-723-8413 


Arnold Cressman, Henry Landes 
Jan Gleysteen, Neal Weaver 
John L. Ruth, Wilmer Martin 
Arnold and Rhoda Cressman 
Hubert Schwartzentruber, 
Henry Landes 

Jan Gleysteen, Alfred Willms 
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Welcome 


person-to-person 
XY= heritage center, a 
XE three-screen docu- 
A O mentary about the 
Amish, a hands-on museum, a 
superb book shop, and a film set 
among the Mennonites. 


The Old Country 
> J Store, the finest in 
handmade quilts 
eet and local crafts by 
more than 250 
Amish and Mennonite craftsper- 
sons. Fabrics at bargain prices. 


The People’s Place 
Quilt Museum, a 

| breath-taking 

_ exhibit of antique 
Amish quilts. An 
oasis for lovers of quilts and folk 
art. Absolutely superb! 


ua fig Old Road Furniture 

‘ Company, with 
handsome repro- 

ae 


ductions inspired 


by Amish furnituremaker 
Henry Lapp (1862-1904). 


Exquisite quilt reproductions, too. 


Vv 


The People’s Place 
ars a fine gal- 
lery featuring art by 
Mennonite-related 
artists. (Also a large 
exhibit of the works of artist P. 
Buckley Moss.) 


The Village Pot- 
tery, featuring pot- 
Wet — tery by a dozen 
Ripe Renmanie potters. Both 
functional and nonfunctional. 


All of the above are open daily (9-5) 
except Sundays and Christmas Day. Call 
717/768-7171 or write The People’s Place, 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534. 
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SECOND SIGHT 


Columbus — 500 Years Later 


by José Ortiz 


In the fall of 1992, we will celebrate 
500 years of the so-called ‘‘discovery of 
America” by Christopher Columbus, a 
term now discarded for new ones like 
‘Columbus’ travels.”’ The government of 
Spain is getting ready to throw a big party 
to remember those historical events. The 
Japanese, the new conquistadores of the 
industrial society and world trade, are 
paying to build replicas of the Santa 
Maria, the Pinta and the Nina. The ships 
are expected to enter the New York har- 
bor on the 4th of July of 1992 on their trip 
to the New World. 

Ironically the nineties will also take 
Spain back to the future. After a struggle, 
Spain will join other European nations to 
inaugurate a common market without 


It has been said 
that the actors and 
audience exchange 
roles in the theater 

of history. Spain 

is nO exception. 


problems of currency, passports, tariffs 
and a flow of people between their 
borders. Centuries ago they moved in that 
direction as conquistadores in the New 
World—now they are going back to the 
old Europe. It has been said that the actors 
and audience exchange roles in the the- 
ater of history. Spain is no exception. 

Contemporary history is not willing to 
give Christopher Columbus the credit of 
the discovery of America. There were 
others before him, but we must realize 
that this navigator made an imprint on our 
continent. At times he boosted his ego by 
claiming that he, Cristobal Col6n, was a 
“Christ-bearer,”’ but his second name is 
associated with the colonial mentality, not 
respected these days. Columbus was an 
entrepeneur who secured expertise from 
Jewish friends, financial support from the 
crown, the blessings of the Roman Catho- 
lic church and assistance on his ship from 
public offenders. He was skillful in the 
networking of his project, a gifted politi- 
cian and a diplomat. In the Book of Isaiah 
he found relief in these words: 

“Surely the islands look to me; in the 
lead are the ships of Tarshish, bringing 
your sons from afar, with their silver and 
gold to the honor of the Lord your God, 
the Holy One of Israel, for he has en- 


dowed you with spendor”’ (Isaiah 60:9). 

Whether the Vikings through New- 
foundland or the Native Americans 
through the Bering Straight or Columbus 
through the mid-Atlantic, the virgin conti- 
nent has been discovered, populated and 
enjoyed. After the first landing rituals at 
the pristine beaches, the landings became 
an orgy of death, thievery, destruction 
and rape. The ones serving God as priests 
or the soldiers serving the king exchanged 
roles and blessed and cursed the natives. 
Huatey, an Indian chief of Cuba, opted for 
hell and detoured heaven since it was pop- 
ulated by Christians. Atahualpa the Inca 
chief could not accept Christ as God, since 
he allowed Jesus to be killed by his own 
creatures. The virgin continent was bap- 
tized with blood, consumed with fire, and 
the four horseman of the Apocalypse ran 
rampant after the coming of Christobal — 
the Christ-bearer. 

Before 1992, let’s welcome a review of 
colonial history and ask, ‘““Who are the 
soldiers; who are the priests in our con- 
temporary America? Is a God-and-country 
mentality compatible with history and the 
Bible?’ Vietnam veterans were equated 
with soldiers of Christ in the seventies. As 
we enter the new emerging eastern Eu- 
rope as business partners or missionaries 
—do we go to conquer or to serve? How 
can we share a faith not made in the USA, 
nor Japan, and certainly not made in 
Spain? Let’s work for a celebration and 
let’s begin with confessions. 


José Ortiz, Goshen, 
Indiana, heads the His- 
panic Ministries 
department at Goshen 
College. 


FILM RATINGS 


Another 48 Hrs.— Eddie Murphy lacks spar- 
kle in this shoot-’em-up, talk-it-up sequel. A cop 
forces a convict to help chase drug lords. (3) 


Back to the Future Part III—A so-so sequel 
(surprise!) set mainly in the Old West. Time 
travel wears out. (4) 


Bird on a Wire— Take out the zoo, the pretty 
blue eyes and the car chases, and all you have is 
‘Mel Gibson and Goldie Hawn without a story. 
Disappointing formula story. (4) 


Blue Steel — Interesting idea. Traditional po- 
lice picture with a rookie female cop, trying to 
nab a serial killer. Falters. (3) 


Cadillac Man— First part weak, second part 
masterful. Robin Williams stars as a car sales- 
man with too many women and too many debts. 
When a jealous husband takes hostages, the 
salesman rises to the occasion. (5) 


Cinema Paradiso— This Italian-language film 
deserved the Oscar it won for Best Foreign 
Film. A painterly poem of a boy growing up ina 
Sicilian town, enamored by the cinema, falling 
in love and returning many years later. His 
friendship with the father-like projectionist is 
especially well portrayed. Sentimental at times, 
yet this classic-to-be touches one as a poignant 
novel does. (9) 


Crazy People— Not really sensitive, not really 
funny yarn about an ad executive (Dudley 
Moore) who is sent to an asylum for proposing 
truth in advertising. (4) 


Days of Thunder — A wonderful picture about 
a man who builds race cars and the young man 
who drives them. Robert Duvall and Tom 
Cruise are brilliant and the story’s powerful. (8) 


Dick Tracy — A bigger-than-life movie version 
of the comic strip, exaggerated, stylized and 
charming. Glowing tales of the heroic crime 
fighter. (7) 


Fire Birds — Blandly trite story about an Army 
unit fighting drug lords in Latin America. (2) 


The Hunt For Red October—A _ hi-tech 
thriller with international intrigue about a se- 
nior Soviet submarine commander (played 
splendidly by Sean Connery) who appears to 
want to defect. Well directed. (7) 


I Love You to Death— Disappointing flop for 
actor Kevin Kline. The wife of a womanizing 
pizza-parlor owner schemes his death. (4) 


Joe vs. the Volcano—Tom Hanks and Meg 
Ryan team in this wacky comedy about a young 
man who accepts the deathbed mission of sacri- 
ficing himself to a volcano on a remote island. 
Uneven. (5) 


Lord of the Flies — Less than great remake of 
the film version of the classic book by the same 
title. A group of kids, marooned on a deserted 
island, face the illusions of civilization. (4) 


Miami Blues— An offbeat, out-of-sync flick 
about a grizzled cop, a man who likes to shoot 
people and a prostitute. Seems mainly about 
false teeth. Never comes together. (3) 


Pretty Woman— Unlikely but likeable story of 
an uptight but very successful businessman who 
meets an innocent looking hooker. Well crafted 
story, witty and irresistible. Modern “Pygma- 


lion.” (7) 


Q & A—Sidney Lumet’s films often possess an 
overheated quality. This one about police cor- 
ruption in a racial/ethnic tension has its mo- 
ments but seems heavy-handed and lurid. Tim- 
othy Hutton plays the idealistic lawyer who 
learns that prejudice fuels corruption. (5) 


Total Recall—Science fiction with a secret 
agent who can’t tell if his experiences are real or 
programmed. Schwarzenegger is better than 
usual but surrounded by lack of distinction. (3) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on a 
scale from I through 9, based on their sensitivity, 
integrity, and technique. 


QUARTERLY NEWS 


Film Project Slowly Progressing 


For nearly a decade Merle and Phyllis 
Good of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, have 
been shepherding a feature film project 
based on the book Lest Innocent Blood Be 
Shed by Philip Hallie. There have been 
many steps forward over the years, and at 
least half as many steps backward, reflect- 
ing the difficult nature of such a project. 

The film is based on the true story of 
Pastor Andre Trocme and his wife Magda 
during World War II. The Trocmes and 
many from their small French Protestant 
village formed a secret network to save 
refugees from the Nazis. This village of 
2,000 persons is credited with saving more 
than 5,000 refugees, most of them Jewish 
children. Many of these refugees are alive 
today, all over the world. 

‘“‘Andre’s profound Christian faith and 
pacifism are what drew us to the story,” 
explained Mrs. Good. “It’s a story about 
courage, about doing what each person 
knows he or she should do.” 

The Goods serve as Executive Pro- 
ducers of the film. Lucy Jarvis, six-time 
Emmy winner from New York, has been 
with the project for many years as Pro- 
ducer. Joining the team recently is Leslie 
Linder, a producer from London, En- 
gland. 


The script has proven one of the most 
difficult steps in the whole project. Several 
writers from California have been in- 
volved over the years. One, a well-known 
Oscar-winning writer, died of cancer be- 
fore he could deliver a script. Another 
Emmy-winning writer spent three years 
producing five different screenplays, none 
of which met the approval of the pro- 
ducers. The current screenplay, tenta- 
tively titled ““Andre’s Village,’’ was writ- 
ten by Merle Good and has _ been 


rewritten by Hollywood professional Jud 
Kinberg. 


Phyllis and Merle Good, executive producers 
of the proposed feature film on Andre and 
Magda Trocme, in a recent New York meeting 
with producers Lucy Jarvis and Leslie 
Linder. 


“Shaping a team and producing a shoot- 
able script have been two of the most difh- 
cult steps,” Good explained. “We are 
working on finalizing the financing, a 
package between French money, a Lon- 
don group and some U.S. financing.” The 
current plan envisions a budget in the 
neighborhood of $5 million. The seed 
money to date (about $1 million) has been 
invested by a group of Mennonite, Church 
of the Brethren, and Brethren-in-Christ 
interested persons and investors from 
Pennsylvania. 

When will the film be made? ‘‘We’ve 
been telling people to expect it during this 
century or the next,’’ Good said. “At the 
moment, we’re hoping it’ll actually hap- 
pen this decade!”’ 

The Goods expect the movie to be 
filmed in France as an English language 
feature for both theatrical release and 
television. The hope is to bring this story 
of Christian peacemakers to as wide a gen- 
eral audience as possible. 

‘People keep asking us about the film,”’ 
Mrs. Good explained. ‘‘We felt that since 
there’s been significant progress recently, 
especially with Leslie Linder joining us, we 
should update interested persons as much 
as possible. It’s a long, difficult process.”’ 
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== RECLASSIFIED 


Et Cetera, Et Cetera 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


¢ Overheard in Perryton, Texas: ‘““A new 
shop was opened by the Mennonites — 
and you might know, they chose some 
German name for it. I can’t remember 
it.”’— Liberal, KS Et Cetera Shop Newslet- 
ter 

@ Several Mennonite men from the Bea- 
trice, Nebraska churches helped to clean 
up in northern Kansas after a tornado had 
devastated several farmsteads. The follow- 
ing day another group of helpers asked 
one of the farmers who had helped him 
the day before. He replied: “I’ve never 
heard of them before. I think they called 
themselves ‘Maniacs’!’’—John D. Wiebe, 
Newton, KS 

¢ On the traditional Pancake Day (Shrove 
Tuesday) in February, housewives in 
Aulne, England compete with housewives 
in Liberal, Kansas, racing down the street 
while flipping a pancake. They compete in 
their own countries, telephone the times 
and declare a winner. Last year the MCC 
Et Cetera shop staff placed a mannequin, 
dressed in the traditional apron and head 
scarf, frying pan in hand, in the display 
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window in a fallen position. (Nearly every 
year some woman falls in the race.) A local 
citizen called to report that someone had 
fallen in the show window and needed 
help. Maybe an MDS volunteer group? — 
Liberal, KS Et Cetera Shop Newsletter. 

e During therapy after a stroke, the doc- 
tor asked Albert Miller, son of Orie Miller 
(one of the founders of Mennonite Central 
Committee and Mennonite Economic De- 
velopment Associates), to identify several 
objects and explain their uses to test his 
progress. Holding up a pencil, he asked: 
‘‘What’s this, and what’s it used for?”’ 

“A pencil,’’ Albert replied. “It’s used 
for writing.”’ 

“The doctor held up a spoon and asked 
the same question. Again Albert re- 
sponded correctly. Then the doctor 
reached into his wallet and pulled out a 
dollar bill. ‘“‘What’s this and what’s it used 
for?”’ 

Albert replied: ‘“That’s money, and it’s 
for giving away to the poor.” 

Later when the doctor reported this 
exchange to Albert’s wife Esther, he said 
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“Prayer Is A Connection With God.” 
This book helps make these 
connections—during times of solitude, 
in small groups, in corporate worship. 
Some are long and eloquent, others 
short and crisp. Over 100 prayers, 30 
of them for children. 
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that although many of her husband’s re- 
sponses were appropriate, he was still con- 
fused in some areas, like money. ‘‘Not at 
all,” Esther said. ‘‘For Albert, that isa very 
appropriate answer.’’— Told at the 1989 
MCC Alberta relief sale and reported in 
The Marketplace. 

¢ From the Mennonite Lexicon: 

Mennogamy: Relating to or practicing 
marriage only to Mennonites. 

Mennoplasm: Any material consisting 
of lifeless derivatives of what were origi- 
nally vibrant God-fearing Mennonites. 

Mennobilization: To assemble or to 
marshall Mennos for action, as for MDS 
service or an MCC sale, an auction sale — 
or just a sale? 

Mennostery: A school for sons and 
daughters of Mennos under vows to find a 
mate, a service, or a vocation while study- 
ing there. 


The editors invite you to submit stories that 
you've experienced or heard. We are not inter- 
ested in stock jokes —we want human interest 
stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. 
Keep your submissions to no more than 100 
words and send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, 
Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 67063. She 
will credit contributors of the items she selects. 


Katie Funk Wiebe is the 
author of many books 
and articles, and an En- 
glish professor at Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, 
Kansas. 
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COMMENT : a 


A Ridiculous Addiction 


Let us follow my friend Frank Bogley 
as, on the way home from work, he swings 
into the shopping mall to pick up a liter of 
Johnny Walker, on sale at the Bottle and 
Cork. In the vast, herringboned parking 
area there are, literally, hundreds of 
empty spaces, but some are perhaps as 
much as a 40-second walk from the door 
of the liquor store. So Bogley, a typical 
American motorist, feels compelled to 
park as close as possible. 

He eases down between the rows of 
parked cars until he notices a blue-haired 
matron getting into her Mercedes. This is 
a prime location, not more than 25 steps 
from the Bottle and Cork. Bogley stops to 
await her departure so as to slip quickly 
into the vacated slot. She shuts the door of 
her car as Bogley’s engine surges ner- 
vously. But she does not move. She is, in 
fact, preening her hair and perusing a 
magazine she just bought. 

The stymied Bogley is now tying up 
traffic in that lane. Two more cars with 
impatient drivers assemble behind him. 
One driver hits his horn lightly, then an- 
grily. Bogley opens his window and gives 
him the finger, but reluctantly realizes 
that the Mercedes isn’t about to leave. His 
arteries harden a little more as, exasper- 
ated, he gives up and starts circling the lot 
in search of another space, passing scores 
of empty ones which he deems too far 
from his destination. Predictably, he slips 
into the space for the handicapped. “‘Just 
for a moment,” he says to his conscience. 

The elapsed time of Bogley’s search for 
a convenient parking space is seven min- 
utes. Had he chosen one of the abundant 
spaces only a few steps farther away, he 
could have accomplished his mission in less 
than two minutes, without frazzled nerves 
or skyrocketing blood pressure—his as 
well as those who were backed up behind 
him. He could have enjoyed a little health- 
ful walking to reduce the paunch that is 
gestating in his middle. 

Frank Bogley suffers an acute case of 
parking addiction, which afflicts more 
Americans than the common cold. We are 
obsessed with the idea that it is our consti- 
tutional right not to have to park more 
than 10 steps from our destination. 

Like all addictions, this quest for the 
coveted spot transcends logic and com- 
mon sense. Motorists will pursue it with- 
out concern over the time it takes, as if a 


by Gwinn Owens 


close-in parking space were its own sweet 
fulfillment. They will park in the fire lane, 
in the handicapped space or leave the car 
at the curb, where space is reserved for 
loading. 

The quest atavistically transcends po- 
liteness and civility. My local paper re- 
cently carried a story about two motorists 
who, seeing a third car about to exit a spot, 
both lusted for the vacancy. As soon as the 
departing vehicle was gone, one of the 
standbys was a little faster and grabbed the 
coveted prize. The defeated motorist 
leaped from his car, threw open his rival’s 


We are obsessed 
with the idea 
that it is our 

constitutional right 
not to have to 
park more than 

10 steps from our 
destination. 


door and punched him in the snoot. He 
was charged with assault. Hell hath no 
fury like a motorist who loses the battle for 
a close-in parking space. 

The daily obsession to possess the cov- 
eted slot probably shortens the life of most 
Americans by at least 4.2 years. This acri- 
monious jockeying, waiting, backing, ma- 
neuvering for the holy grail of nearness 
Jangles the nerves, constricts the arteries 
and turns puppylike personalities into 
snarling mad dogs. 

I know a few Americans who have actu- 
ally kicked the habit, and they are extraor- 
dinarily happy people. Iam one, and I owe 
my cure to my friend Lou, who is the 
antithesis of Frank Bogley. One day I rec- 
ognized Lou’s red Escort in the wallflower 
space of the parking lot at our local super- 
market. There was not another vehicle 
within 80 feet. 

In the store I asked him why he had 
ensconced his car in lonely splendor. His 
answer made perfect sense: ‘‘I pull in and 
out quickly, nobody else’s doors scratch 


Festival Quarterly regularly offers essays 
and speeches from the larger world that, be- 
cause of their subject, sensitivity or wisdom, 
are of interest to our readers. 


my paint and I get a short walk, which I 
need.”’ Lou, I might point out, is in his 60s 
and is built like 25 —lean and fit. 

These days, I do as Lou does, and a 
great weight has been lifted. Free of the 
hassle, I am suddenly aware of the collec- 
tive idiocy of the parking obsession — 
angry people battling for what is utterly 
without value. I acquire what does have 
value: saving of time, fresh air, peace of 
mind, healthful exercise. 

The only time I feel the stress now is 
when I am a passenger with a driver who 
has not yet taken the cure. On one recent 
occasion I accepted a ride with my friend 
Andy to a large banquet at which I was a 
head-table guest. The banquet hall had its 
own commodious parking lot, but Andy is 
another Frank Bogley. 

Ultimate absurdity: He insisted on try- 
ing to park near the door ‘“‘because it is 
late.”” He was right, it was late, and there 
being no slots near the door, he then pro- 
ceeded to thread his way through the laby- 
rinth of the close-in lot, as I pleaded that I 
didn’t mind walking from out where there 
was plenty of space. He finally used five 
minutes jockeying his big Lincoln into a 
Honda-size niche. Thanks to Andy’s ad- 
diction, I walked late into the banquet hall 
and stumbled into my conspicuous seat in 
the midst of the solemn convocation. My 
attitude toward him was a mixture of pity 
and contempt, like a recovering alcoholic 
must feel toward an incipient drunk. 

These silly parking duels, fought over 
the right not to walk 15 more steps, can be 
found almost anywhere in the 50 states. 
They reach their ultimate absurdity, how- 
ever, at my local racquet and fitness club. 
The battle to park close to the door of the 
athletic emporium is fought as aggres- 
sively as at the shopping mall. Everyone 
who parks there is intending to engage in 
tennis, squash, aerobic dancing, muscle 
building or some other kind of athletic 
constitutional. But to have to exercise 
ahead of time by walking from the lot to 
the door is clearly regarded by most 
Americans as unconstitutional. 


Gwinn Owens, Baltimore, Maryland, ts a 
retired editor and columnist for the Balti- 
more Evening Sun. 


Reprinted with permission from Newsweek, 
December 4, 1989. 
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EDITORIALS = 


Winnipeg Moments 


The Mennonite World Conference As- 
sembly was a week of wonders. Certain 
moments will linger long in our memories: 
e Delegate sessions where North Ameri- 
cans and Europeans were in the minor- 
ity. Articulate wisdom came freely from 
Africans, Asians, Central and South 
Americans, especially when the discus- 
sion centered on how to be faithful. 
The song-leading ensemble that backed 
up the two songleaders at main sessions. 
Their Paraguayan harp, variety of gui- 
tars, flutes and lyrical voices supported 
us through melodies from Ghana, Java 
and the Cheyennes. 

A panel of speakers working at the mat- 
ter of what characteristics Mennonites 
and visual artists have in common. They 
settled upon the fact that both require a 
long commitment, both demand reflec- 
tion, self-criticism, social awareness and 
responsibility. 

Hundreds of children pouring off buses 
every afternoon to meet their parents. 
Most of the kids were exuberant; most 


grew wearier as the week wore on. 
¢ Alle Hoekema, calling us to ease up on 
our organizational impulses so we can 
more freely be the kinds of congrega- 
tions our particular settings need us to 
be. 
¢ A request for the offering, danced and 
sung by the Zaire-North American 
Youth Discovery Team under the bril- 
liant Sunday morning sun at the Sta- 
dium. 
Watching a modern Job, secure in his 
profession, surrounded by all the sym- 
bols of success, suddenly singing ‘‘I know 
of nothing other than pains”’ in the origi- 
nal musical by Ingrid van Delft and Dick 
Klomp. 
Raul Garcia’s humble, pastoral witness 
about his faith during Sunday morning’s 
huge service. It was an appropriate ac- 
ceptance speech for the man who came 
from Argentina to Winnipeg with no 
idea that he would leave the Assembly as 
the new President of Mennonite World 
Conference. —PPG 


The Link Between Julius Rampen 
and Patrick Friesen 


In my mind Julius Rampen and 
Patrick Friesen will always be linked to 
each other. Inside the space of one sultry 
afternoon during the Mennonite World 
Conference in Winnipeg, I witnessed in 
their shining eyes and felt in their 
impassioned voices both the diversity and 
the coming together of the complex 
group of people I call mine — the 
worldwide Mennonite peoplehood. No 
two people could be more dissimilar than 
Julius Rampen and Patrick Friesen. 

A Mennonite since 1984, Rampen was 
one of a group of sixteen Indonesian 
Mennonites who shared their soul-inspir- 
ing music and drama at five perform- 
ances during Assembly 12. After the per- 
formance on this particular afternoon, 
Rampen and other members of the 
group talked to me about the source of 
their energy and the hope of their 
mission. Again and again they expressed 
with deep conviction their dream of 
bringing the gospel message with its life- 
changing vitality to Indonesian people 
within their own culture. As I left, one 
member said what I had seen first in 
Julius Rampen’s eyes, ‘“‘Many people here 
at Assembly 12 have encouraged us. We 
will return to Indonesia with new hope.”’ 

It took ten minutes to walk from Elim 
Chapel back to the Winnipeg Convention 
Center where I immediately joined a 
writer’s meeting already in progress. As I 


sat down I heard the Canadian poet 
Patrick Friesen say, “‘Just walking into 
this place today gave me chest pains.” 
Born into a rural Manitoba Mennonite 
family, Friesen has spent most of his 
adult life outside the Mennonite world. 
About half an hour earlier he had 
stepped into the building which served as 
the central focus for the largest gather- 
ing of Mennonite people the world has 
ever seen. Even as I felt the alienation in 
his voice, I looked around and saw many 
of those same people stretching to hear 
his words. 

While Patrick Friesen and Julius 
Rampen may never have anything to say 
to each other, many Mennonite people in 
the space between these men are 
reaching across the opposite distances 
and are attempting, at least, to take into 
their own souls the dreams and hopes 
expressed. In this willingness to hear two 
very different visions lies the cohesive 
hope of the Mennonite church. — Louise 
Stoltzfus 


Correction 


We apologize that several sections of 
text were printed out of order in “In 
Search of Recovery” by Rebecca Dietz in 
the Spring 1990 issue of Festival Quarterly. 

You may request a corrected copy of 
the article from the FQ office. — Editor 
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Music is our teacher, prophet, lie 
detector. It speaks of things we don’t yet 
know, tells our story which we cannot 
speak. It connects us with a part of our 
awareness we do not yet understand. 

Music is one of the strongest verifica- 
tions of our relation to the divine: one of 
the most tangible proofs of the existence 
of God. Music sounds the sacred — the 
Spirit moving within and among us. 


Connection to Mystery 
Music links us with our unconscious — 

with both our deep, pre-verbal emotions 

and our higher, “‘trans-verbal”’ grasp of 
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by Carol Ann Weaver 


order, mystery, wonder and infinity. 
“The 21st century will be mystical, or 


’ 


it will not be... ,” says the French 
writer Andre Malraux. We have explored 
our outer world to the point where we 
are led to the mystery of life. Prominent 
scientists are asking metaphysical 
questions about the origins of life. 
Likewise, in exploring our inner worlds — 
those which music helps to express — we 
are asking the same mystical questions 
about life. Where does life come from? 
What creates it? What destroys it? What 
does it sound like? What does it look like? 
Can we feel it? 

Perhaps we cannot see it clearly, nor 


eacher 


transcribe its sounds very accurately, but 
we can all feel life. We can feel when it is 
going well— when we are in tune with 
an inner voice that is singing to us. We 
can feel when it is going badly — when 
there is an internal jangle. And we know 
when it seems to stop— when the breath 
is forced out of us. We are connected 
with all of life. If we allow ourselves to, 
we can feel what the planet is feeling — 
the pain of 1989, Ontario’s driest 
summer since 1915, the agony of a great 
blue heron losing its home to bloated 
bulldozer and suburbia. 

Why, with gray smog over our land, 
do we still notice roadside goldenrod? 


Why, in spite of the noisy factory, do we 
still hear the voice of a cricket? We area 
creation of God — uniquely ordered, 
exquisitely suited for the time, place and 
culture in which we are born. 

In our seeking to find and create 
outward mirrors of our inner core, we 
use finite sounds, shapes, gestures to 
utter the infinite. These expressions can 
become life-giving (if we see beauty) or 
death-giving (if we see fear, greed and 
conflict). These expressions become our 
art, our music. It is our gift to decipher 
and express those inner messages. 


The Bettmann Archive 


women in ritualized birth wails, which ac- 
companied the most powerful event in 
life —that of giving birth. Death wails, 
likewise, celebrated passages into the 
next phase of life, rather than into death 
as such (Sophie Drinker: Music and 
Women, 1948, ch. V). Within traditional 
African society, says Annetta Miller, 
‘music is a bridge between the living 
community and the ancestors, who, 
despite their distance from the living, 
provide a reference point for. . . 
society’ (““When Music Pedagogy En- 
counters East Africa,” 1989, presented 


Mennonite Heritage Center Photo 


Head and Heart (1900-1920): Igor Stravinsky creates fragmented orchestral 
pieces while the Russian Mennonites play guitar and sing low German lullabies. 


Spiritual Force or 
Commodity? 


Those who believe in and express that 
inner beauty are those who change the 
world, those who are healers. We have 
been disconnected from our natural 
world, believing in the almighty human 
and in technological progress, which has 
been killing the world. But now as the 
1990s begin, we recognize a new era 
dawning, an age of ecology, an age in 
which in order to survive we need to re- 
connect with our world, to see ourselves 
as part of our environment, rather than 
superior to it. We need components of 
creation — beauty and mystery — to 
reconnect with and heal our bombarded 
world. And for this we literally need a 
new language, a new music to express this 
creativity. 

Traditionally, music has served as a 
direct link with life itself. It is thought 
that the earliest music was created by 


to International Society for Music 
Educators, Athens). 

As we have separated God from 
Natural creation, so have we separated 
music from life energy. God has become 
an external force and music an industry, 
a competitive commodity rather than a 
spiritual force. The history of women in 
music, for instance, has been the history 
of women in religious leadership. When 
ancient Babylonian, Egyptian and Cretan 
women were priestesses, they were in 
charge of religious music, which was seen 
as a direct voice from the gods and 
goddesses. As women lost their roles of 
religious leadership within early Chris- 
tianity, they also lost their positions in 
music. Gradually, music became the 
property of male councils, popes, court 
composers and, finally, in our day, 
educational and entertainment systems 
oriented toward sales. Music as a channel 
of the divine, representing all created 
beings equally, has yielded to being a 


channel of the empire-building Western 
mentality, favoring power, privilege and 
dominion over nature. 


Music and ee 

Music has long been considered a 
healing art, in that it creates an inner 
order and beauty. This inner health 
brings life to the outer body, the 
community and the world. These healing 
energies, historically attributed to music, 
have almost been lost. Music has become 
stress-producing, rather than stress-re- 
lieving. There are medical doctors who 
specialize in the ills of performing 
musicians, rather than in the healing 
properties of music. We dispel our ills 
with pills and dispense music in time 
capsules: the kid must practice piano 30 
minutes; the choir gets half an hour of 
rehearsal. When have we last hired a 
harper to play us into better health? 

In order to heal, we must be informed 
about disease. To make peace, we must 
learn from previous wars. We need to 
uncover unhealthy patterns from our 
past and to learn from the pollution and 
war-like noise we create around us, not 
just from the military battles of tradi- 
tional war. 

Our music reflects our values, telling 
us with brutal honesty who we and our 
society are. The ear-damaging sound 
levels of heavy-metal rock parallel the 
damage done to fragile lands by tree- 
cutting developers. An omnipresent 
drum-machine beat is the static rhythm 
of our computerized generation. 
‘“Thrash metal’’ defines the chrome and 
angular world many of us call home. 
Stocking our shelves with only the finest 
compact discs of the late great European 
classics speaks of a desire to forget 
today’s noisy, troubled world by reliving 
the glorious past. 

But we can’t escape from our world. 
We can’t wait for someone else to turn 
down the volume of our frenetic lives; 
the call of our distant drummer cannot 
be programmed on someone else’s drum 
machine. 

We as Mennonites have centered 
much attention on theology and people 
issues. We have prided ourselves on 
being pacifists, but this new ecological 
day cries out for more than nonresis- 
tance. It calls out for creative, ecological 
peacemaking — peace with our own 
internal voices, with one another, with 
our earth. 

Creativity and healing are holistic 
activities, linking soul with body. The 
minute we separate spiritual from 
physical (or the inner from the outer) 
our song stops. We lose the vital link that 
gives understanding to our song, and 
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song to our understanding. 

There is a song for unity — with each 
other, with our times, with our spirit, 
with our natural world. We have to find 
this song. 

There is a song for rebuilding the 
ghetto — we have to find this song. 

There is a song for organic gardening 
—we have to find this song. 

There is a song for un-warring the 
stars —we have to find this song. 

There is a song for replanting the 
forests — we have to find this song. 

There is a song for healing the 
sexually abused — we have to find this 
song. 

There is a song for returning the 
falcons to our woodlands — we have to 
find this song. 

There is a song for reclaiming 
swampland — we have to find this song. 

There is a song celebrating growing 
old—we have to find this song. 

There is a song celebrating strong 
women — we have to find this song. 

There is a song celebrating gentle 
men— we have to find this song. 

There is a song for the rivers within 
my soul—lI have to find this song. 

So what is our song? Let’s do a short 
sound check of our century, catch the 
throb of its music (secular and Mennon- 
ite) and hear how music is both a product 
and a definition of the times. 


Head and Heart: 1900- 
1920 


This is a time of great optimism, war, 
fragmentation, assembly lines, replace- 
able parts and cubism. 

Stravinsky and Bartok set the musical 
world on fire with brand new disso- 
nances, tiny, repetitive fragments of 
music, always changing. Melodies and 
rhythms come from all over Eastern 
Europe. World War I changes things — 
scales them down, fragments them 
further. Schoenberg and his disciples cry 
out a painful form of angst, called 
“expressionism.” “‘Serious music’”’ be- 
comes head-oriented, because the heart 
is in so much pain. The heart begins to be 
forgotten in serious European music. 

But Southern blacks do not forget the 
heart. Their soulful wails of pain and 
ecstasy become the blues. Happy-time 
music, straight from the hip and whore- 
house, becomes jazz, tucked away in the 
nightlife of New Orleans and Sedalia, 
Missouri. But a quartet of whites steals 
the honor of recording the first jazz — 
the Original Dixieland Jazz Band in New 
York in 1917. 

With 1920 comes the first recorded 
blues— Mamie Smith, “Crazy Man 
Blues” —and the white world goes crazy. 
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Whites have discovered a voice of 
liberation through their black sisters and 
brothers. 

Mennonites in North America busily 
learn solfege in singing schools, forming 
the basis for the great a cappella tradi- 
tion. Scots and Irish have their fiddles 
and banjos, but Mennonites have straight 
vocal power. Mennonites arriving from 
Russia bring their mandolins and strings 
and low German lullabies, singing, 
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Music and War (1920- 
1950): Louis Armstrong 
helps to usher in the 
swing era and the 
Mennonites sing about 
revelations and heaven. 
The Mennonite Hour 
Chorus is soon to be 
born. 


singing, always singing. 


Music and War: 1920- 
1950 


Europe continues toward the logical 
conclusions of atonal music and angst. 
Music cannot avoid the Holocaust, Stalin, 
the Berlin Wall. Jewish composer Paul 
Hindemith flees Germany for the United 
States; German conductor Van Karajan 
becomes a Nazi. 

Back in the U.S., black blues queens 
proudly belt out life in the rough lane to 
mesmerized audiences, and ’round 
Chicago, ’round midnight, jazz breaks 
into an epidemic. Blacks and whites alike 
dance for pleasure, for amnesia, as they 
usher in the swing era. A white player, 
Benny Goodman, is crowned “King of 
Swing,” though his music is far blacker in 
origin than white. Which is the greater 
irony: that Jewish Benny swings his band 


in New York while his co-religionists die 
in gas chambers in Germany, or that the 
real originators of swing —the black 
Louis Armstrongs and Count Basies — 
have to scramble for a living once swing 
has swung? 

Black revenge is on the way. Whites 
have learned to swing, but they will not 
learn to bop. Hipsters in New York City 
begin playing a dissonant, virtuosic music 
which is far too hip for the whites. Bebop 


happens during World War II in the 
black ghettoes of Harlem —a sort of bit- 
tersweet protest against white culture 
and a white war. Bebop finds its roots in 
the tenements, not Normandy. 

Meanwhile, Russian Mennonites 
continue to trickle and flood into North 
America, forming orchestras in the West 
and choirs everywhere. The Swiss 
Mennonites rise into their era of sacred 
cantata—a cappella all the way. Instead 
of pianos to accompany the solos, they 
use humming male quartets. Church 
hymns form the basis for Mennonite mu- 
sical life. Mennonite roots music is 
four-part singing about revelations and 
heaven, not about the war. World War II 
isn’t a Mennonite war either. 


Rock and Respectability: 
1950-1980 


Europe gathers about it the scattered 


remnants of a once proud music which is 
now truly fragmented. Composers try 
serializing and controlling everything — 
as if to control all of music, after being so 
controlled by war and devastation. With 
advances in technology, electronic music 
becomes established. No longer do you 
need a person at an instrument, a tape 
recorder will do it for you. Now, 
dissonance need not be limited to har- 
monies and melodies — whole sound 
sources themselves can be distorted. 

But in the postwar tumble, America 
stumbles onto rock and roll! Chuck Berry 
and Little Richard play their upbeat 
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voice of God in the temple, everywhere. 
Music starts to connect again — ear with 
heart with body language. Californian 
Pauline Oliveros formulates sonic 
meditation — sounds emerging from 
silence, the original birth wail rediscov- 
ered. 

Where are Mennonites? Our a 
cappella is steady as a rock. Adding 
pianos, strings and orchestras instead of 
pitch pipes, we keep singing. Like rock 
came from blues, could something great 
come from our hymns? Would our 
parents listen, would our churches keep 


_us if we jangled their ears with dissonant 


Rock and Respectability (1950-1980): Elvis is the king of rock and roll. Menno- 
nite a cappella singing is steady as a rock, but bands like Rebirth have begun to 


form from within the Mennonite milieu. 


“Race Music” and the white kids go nuts! 
They hadn’t fought in the war. They 
want to do something to disturb the 
quiet suburbs. Eisenhower America is 
not exactly hip-hop. Dad and Mom want 
to settle down, but the kids are restless, 
finding new black prophets. But the 
Messiah himself has to be white — Elvis — 
everyone’s next-door neighbor. 

Back and forth, like a swift tennis ball, 
popular music passes over the Atlantic 
and over the white and black borders. 
The Beatles, the Rolling Stones, Jimi 
Hendrix, Janis Joplin, Woodstock, the 
folkies, and the great American dream 
becomes the great world dream, the true 
international language — rock and roll. 

American composer John Cage blends 
mushrooms with chance, with silence, 
linking us with his subconscious, his ideas 
turning a heady world on its ear. To him 
the environment is his music. He 
becomes Samuel for us, listening for the 


or electric music? We study music as 
scholars, perform as professionals, enter 
competitions and win prizes, build 
credible music departments in our 
schools and colleges. We memorize 
names, dates and notes of the Great Mas- 
ters and begin to travel —far apart. 
Some of us leave the church to find our 
voice. Some of us stay and fight. Some 
join Reba Places and circle dances. Some 
look to our glorious past and try to 
re-create it in ever-more-choral ways. 


Back to the People: 1980s 


and Beyond 


After the Ziggy Stardust ’70s and the 
videos, computers, CDs and rock festivals 
’round the world of the 1980s, we seem 
to have arrived at a new dawn of world 
music and musical fusions. Global is in. 
Peter Gabriel, Brian Eno and more 
recently Paul Simon mingle with non- 


Western musicians in our living rooms. 
Black Mambazo is everyone’s music. 

Folk is back. Tracy Chapman joins the 
stage along with heavy rockers for 
Mandela’s birthday rock festival, singing 
“about a revolution — sounds like a 
whisper.” 

Roots and ethnic are happening. Was 
Not Was brings black and white per- 
formers together for funky dance. Los 
Lobos produces Tex-Mex accordion rock. 

Conscience is back. Sting sings about 
widows and homeless children and raises 
money to try to save rain forests. 

Gospel and soul are back. Aretha and 
Jesse belt out messages at the Baptist 
church in Detroit, blending soul, hope, 
gospel. 

Music is coming back to the people. 
We are becoming ever more skeptical of 
music which is removed from its roots, of 
music that intrigues the brain but does 
not speak to the soul. The genius of true 
music is that it never trusts music to the 
experts. In its own mysterious way, music 
allows the collective unconscious to speak 
to us in sounds. When any form of music 
becomes too complex or contrived, too 
removed from its roots, something new 
comes along to level music to its basics. 
Tone row music yields to chance music; 
art rock is pushed aside by punk. 

Meanwhile, the moneymaking phe- 
nomenon of Contemporary Christian 
Music—rock with fundamentalist 
lyrics — becomes possibly more alarming 
than secular video. We wonder if the 
demise of yet another TV evangelist may 
herald the doom of glitter music which 
cashes in on cheap-grace lyrics. Or will 
CCM grow up and embrace the true 
dialogue of peacemaking and reconcilia- 
tion, rather than salvation slogans on 
heavy, metallic platters? 

We’ve watched music come of age in 
our century. We’ve wondered what its 
messages are saying to us and about us. 
We’ve seen popular music become the 
leader, rather than the follower, of 
‘“‘serious’ music. We’ve seen certain seri- 
ous music go bankrupt, and we've 
watched much popular music sell its soul 
to the devil. 

Surely the 20th century has been 
between rock and hard places. But where 
are we Mennonites? By the rock, or 
down there in the hard places of the 
world? By now we Mennonites have 
world music too— Latino, Chinese, Na- 
tive American music. We shift our 
meters; sometimes we use guitar. We are 
not always a cappella anymore. But some 
of the strongest musical voices of hope in 
this century — the voices of those out 
there in the hard places—have not 
particularly been Mennonite. Sometimes 
we have remained shy, letting others 
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speak to the important issues of the 
century. Jewish Paul Simon popularizes 
black African music; black Aretha 
Franklin records both soul music and 
visionary prayers. Bob Geldof mobilizes 
musicians against famine in Ethiopia, and 
Sting publicizes the crisis of the rain 
forests. 

Our current stamp within music 
remains our singing. But we are not 
always prophetic or disturbing in this 
capacity. We may find it easier to sing in 
worship about our martyrs and saints 
than about the times that are a-changin’. 


Mennonite 


Traditionalism 

One of our 20th century Mennonite 
tendencies has been to remain quite 
submissive to the structures already in 
place (a radical departure from the early 
Anabaptists, who risked their lives 
speaking their visions). Today when we 
learn to read music, we tend to learn 
“the classics,’ performing mainly the 
work of European masters in our 
concerts— another Elijah or Messiah — 
rather than seeking out new works from 
our own people. We have not always 
rushed to the cutting edge of musical 
quest or creative expression. While we 
need the old on which to build the new, 
we often have contented ourselves only 
with the old. Much that we condone of 
our Own musicians is quite conservative 
and nostalgic, and thus has little impact 
on our society which urgently needs 
creative solutions and songs of change. 
We’ve feared being different or eccentric 
in the arts, although on matters of dress, 
conscientious objection to war and relief 
and development work we’ve been 
distinctly nonconformist and brave. 

We have sought to retell history 
through the eyes of Anabaptist theology, 
but we have not re-sung history through 
the ears of the fringe or minority. We 
have written our own history and 
theology books, but we have not written 
our own music texts, giving equal time to 
the voices of women and minorities, or 
to informal, non-concert music. We 
teach Anabaptist Hans Denk in our his- 
tory, but anti-Semite Wagner in our 
music. We may have traveled from 
speaking our conscience to supporting 
the status quo. Our music is teaching us 
this. 

Music, as information and intuition, 
both teaches and touches us, requiring 
understanding and analysis as well as 
body and soul response. It is time to read 
the messages, rediscover our voices and 
respond by singing — singing for our 
lives and the lives yet to come. This is the 
difficult but exciting task — searching for 


and giving expression to our roots. 

As we search for our unique voices in 
music, we may discover an absolute 
explosion of sound. Perhaps we haven’t 
recognized our true voices for what they 
are. We Mennonites have ethnic, 
spiritual and moral roots which, when 
translated into sounds, could change the 
world. Some of our strongest values 
could help to shape the emerging 
ecological age: 

1. Honesty. We may be crude, but we 
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Back to the People 
(1980s and Beyond): 
Global is in. Paul Simon 
and Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo are everyone’s 
music. The Mennonites 
have world music 
too—from Indonesia to 
Zaire and Guatemala 
back to North America. 
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have been taught to tell the truth 
without flinching. Our penchant for 
telling each detail as it really was is both 
maddening and absolutely endearing. 
Honesty is in our roots, if not in our 
lifestyle. In music, honesty may mean a 
cappella, or it may mean new sounds that 
symbolize connections we are making 
with other people and our earth. 
Un-air-conditioned sounds, unmotorized 
sounds (we’re not that far from the horse 
and buggy). Sounds of pain and injustice, 
soundsof inner peace and joy. It’s time 
for honest music. 

2. Silence. From early on, we have 
been taught a respect for silence. How 
many nights did my home congregation 
kneel, splinters going into our knees on 
the humble wooden floor of Mt. Clinton 
Mennonite Church, waiting, waiting 
silently for the Lord to please hurry up 
and move Brother Miller or Grandpa to 
close the ‘‘season of prayer.”’ In that 


silence we heard everything: crickets out- 
side, bugs inside hitting light fixtures. 
We had lots of time of quiet — ritualized 
silence between prayers, between 
sermons, between hymns at night at the 
piano, between feet washing and drinking 
the grape juice at communion. John 
Cage led the musical world into a new 
respect for silence. But silence easily gets 
buried in all our layers of multi-track 
recording and hyperactive worship 
services and educational programs. We 


as Mennonites could well reclaim 
silence —in our lives, in our worship, in 
our teaching and learning. It’s time for 
music that contains silence. 

3. Respect for other people. We have 
been trained to welcome all newcomers 
into our ranks—the new family at 
church, the shy kid at school, the 
refugees and the homeless. While world 
music has become fashionable, music that 
truly brings people together, that unites 
by love rather than separates by theology 
and exclusive language, is to be further 
discovered and created. It’s time for 
music that respects other viewpoints and 
backgrounds. 

4. Alternatives. We have always 
believed in alternatives— alternatives to 
the military, to lawsuits, to swearing 
oaths. Also, we have always believed in 
the voices of the few — ethnic, religious 
and cultural — because we are few. We 
need to teach and perform music from 
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the unlauded, the underdog, the 
under-represented in our past. Rather 
than being yet another group that 
teaches and performs the standard Euro- 
pean masters, we could uncover works 
written by lesser-known, hidden voices — 
works by women, lay musicians and 
minorities. We need to rewrite our music 
history books to include Hildegard of 
Bingen, Fanny Mendelssohn, Rebecca 
Clarke, and countless others who 
Machelis and Grout have totally forgot- 
ten. We teach Anabaptist history, 
speaking euphorically about splinter and 
minority groups. We need to do the 
same in music —to discover and teach 
the voices that are outside the main- 
stream. Music needs alternative voices. 
It’s our time to sing. 

5. Respect for the earth. We come from 
a farming past. We followed the soil 
across North America. Grandma, with 
her hoe, poked under the tree after 
every rain to see if the moisture got down 
to the roots. Mom planted us in the 
garden so we could tend the beans and 
conquer the weeds. We lived by the 
weather. Yet we have patterned much of 
our musical expression on God-talk and 
people-talk. Nature, too, is a tangible 
expression of God. We understand this. 
It’s time for music that also respects the 
earth and the natural order. 

6. Nonconformity. At one time we 
stood out from the crowd because of 
dress. We learned to shun or avoid those 
parts of society which were frivolous, 
naughty or vain. Our hymns reflect 
this— modest harmonies, square 
rhythms. Our nonresistance has spoken 
to flower children of the 1970s and 
pacifists of the ’70s and ’80s. Fearlessness 
about convictions has developed in us an 
inner strength. It’s time for conscience 
music. 

7. Community. We thrive on our 
concepts of sister- and brotherhood. Our 
Mennonite credit unions, Mennonite 
Central Committee and women’s sewing 
circles are but a few examples of this. 
Many of our great hymns sing of the 
unity of the church. We could well 
broaden our concept of believers to in- 
clude those who do not attend our 
churches but who are spiritual prophets 
and believers. These sisters and brothers 
of many creeds are part of our larger 
family and need to be included in our 
ranks. Our music may constantly seek 
ways to express itself with the bonding 
power of love. We could benefit from 
more singable, dynamic anthems to 
deepen and broaden our connections 
with all of life. 

8. Faith. When our faith, always 
strong, has given us courage to live in 
harmony with our sisters and brothers 
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and with the earth, we have been 
creative and joyful. However, when we 
have wished to escape from this world, as 
if it were a souce of evil, rather than the 
marvelous creation which it is, we have 
used words such as “‘Crucify all the 
earthly within me,” or “Dead to the 
world would I be, O Father.”’ In that God 
is all around us, we need new anthems to 
celebrate a saved planet, as well as a 
“‘saved soul.’’ 

9. Love of the Simple. It’s still in our 
blood. No stained glass windows, bells, 
smells, pomp or circumstance. Simple 
cotton, small cars, granny glasses, 
gardens, organic food. We still prefer to 
walk, bike and cook More with Less. We 
used to grow our own food. Then we 
discovered convenience stores. It’s time 
to plant our own seeds again, to water 
and tend our own gardens. As Anabap- 
tists, we flowered early, in the 16th 
century. Before the sun sets on the 20th 
century, it is time for a late garden. 


If we have been closing our ears and 
isolating our lives from the creative 
change in life about us, our music will 
reflect this by being formulaic, out of 
touch with our times—a mere museum 
curio. But if we are in touch with the 
infinitely changing throb of life, our 
music will reflect this instead. Music does 
not tell lies. It speaks authentically of 
that which we experience. 

As we believe in the mystical connect- 
edness of all of life, our music too will 
connect, bonding us together with all liv- 
ing things. Let’s allow our music to 
create connections with all of life, so that 
there will be a new generation to sing our 
music —so that it goes on beyond us. To 
paraphrase Andre Malraux, the 21st 
century will be musical — or it will not be. 


Carol Ann Weaver is a pianist, composer 
and member of the music faculty at Conrad 
Grebel College, Waterloo, Ontario. 
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Primary Prevention 


While Mennonites are reaching people 
around the world, and in so doing chang- 
ing the ethnicity of the church, we are 
hardly retaining those who grow up in our 
churches. I want to focus my thoughts on 
this phenomenon. 

I am currently engaged in a program 
for the prevention of alcohol and drug 
abuse among Cheyenne children and 
youth. Two key words used by primary 
prevention practitioners are inoculation 
and bonding. These terms, borrowed from 
the field of health and sociology, give rise 
to the development of a multitude of strat- 
egies used in primary prevention. We 
must inoculate children and youth against 
the early use of gateway drugs, as an exam- 
ple, so they can resist the introduction of 
drugs that destroy their bodies and minds. 
We must teach them social skills and do 
whatever is possible to increase their indi- 
vidual worth. For our program, they must 
not only develop self-esteem, but tribal 
esteem as well. Strategies must also be de- 
veloped to effect bonding. In primary pre- 
vention the strategy is to develop strong 
bonding to the nuclear family, to the 
church, school and community. For our 
Indian children, development of a strong 
bond to the extended family is a must. 

Indeed, many are leaving the Menno- 
nite chuch. Obviously we in the Menno- 
nite church are not doing a good task in 
the realm of inoculating and bonding for 
there are many who have left and are no 
longer relating to any institutional church. 
Are we ineffective in inoculating against 
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spiritual indifference? It pains me to see 
the breaking of bonds to the family, 
church and community by children who 
adopt totally different values and no 
longer relate to any church. 

I would like to attempt an additional 
analogy on the use of primary prevention 
techniques. One of the most effective 


The 
Mennonite church 
is small and 
thanks to 
the work of the 
Holy Spirit, 
it encompasses many 
peoples of various 
racial, ethnic, 
economic and social 
backgrounds. 


methods to inoculate and build bonding 
with children and youth is through the use 
of a good curriculum on primary preven- 
tion. We realize that the material we de- 
velop must be tribally specific so that it is 
culturally relevant. We are doing this and 
we think we are effective. This brings me 


to the point of church educational curric- 
ula. The Mennonite educational materials 
used in our Sunday or church schools are 
second to none! The education commit- 
tees, educators, curriculum writers and 
publishers of our respective denomina- 
tions do an outstanding task. Given this, 
the question of ‘‘Why so few?’’ becomes 
more difficult. 

To really answer the question I must 
rely entirely upon my own observations 
and experiences. I have assumed many 
who leave no longer relate to the church. I 
have assumed that children and grandchil- 
dren adopt different values. 

I also believe, based on my direct coun- 
seling experience, that some leave the 
Mennonite church for marital considera- 
tions. They worship in another denomina- 
tion, but continue strong relationships to 
their original family’s church and commu- 
nity. This is a legitimate reason for leaving 
and I strongly affirm it. 

There are some who leave for theologi- 
cal or doctrinal reasons and many of these 
still relate to a church. Some affiliate with 
a high church tradition; some establish 
themselves with the charismatic move- 
ment; others establish themselves with in- 
dependent churches. Thus many who 
have left affiliate themselves over the 
whole spectrum from high church to low 
church, liberal to conservative. 

I do know of entire families in my com- 
munity who left the Mennonite church to 
gain social distance. Furthermore, they 
made great efforts to obliterate their Ger- 
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manic identity. Some of the Johnsons and 
the Smiths were once the Jantzes and the 
Schmidts. In fairness to those now promi- 
nent families, they made their choice out 
of the suffering they endured during the 
two great world wars. But my plaudits go 
to those Germanic families from the very 
same community who endured personal, 
family and church suffering and are still 
Mennonite. 

While I am dishing out plaudits there is 
one group of those who have left that I 
wish to commend. It is those who make a 
lasting contribution to another ecclesiasti- 
cal body. 

On September 1, 1988, I participated 
in a special service at the National Cathe- 
dral in Washington, D.C. I read from the 
pulpit in my Cheyenne language an ac- 
count from the Gospel of Luke. The occa- 
sion was the first Feast Day for St. David 
Pendleton Oakerhater. This individual of 
yesteryear became the very first American 
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citizen to be elevated and canonized in the 
Episcopal Church, USA. The service was 
highly significant for this hemisphere’s 
American Indians, Alaskan Natives, Es- 
kimos and Aleuts as well as Canadian Na- 
tives because St. Oakerhater was an Amer- 
ican Indian. I was there participating in 
this historic service because he was a 
Cheyenne! 

I was awed from the moment the pro- 
cessional began. My mind raced back into 
Cheyenne history, circa Oakerhater’s 
time, only three generations ago. On our 
reservation in 1880 the General Confer- 
ence Mennonite Church began its first 
mission work. My mind made some con- 
nections. One of the very first workers to 
come to our reservation to assist in the 
education work became the first president 
of the first Mennonite supported institu- 
tion of higher learning established in this 
country. He hada son born in the adminis- 
tration building of that institution, as I 


recalled. This son of a prominent Men- 
nonite educator eventually left the Men- 
nonite church. He became an Episcopa- 
lian. At the time of his death two decades 
ago he was Canon of the National Cathe- 
dral. Some, like Theodore O. Wedel, 
leave the Mennonite church to make their 
mark elsewhere. 

Perhaps our task as a Mennonite 
church is to equip our people to leave and 
not worry about large numbers. To re- 
main small and in the minority has an at- 
traction about it. The events of the world 
today appear to point to a renewed appre- 
ciation for that which is small and diverse. 
The monolithic institutions with single 
persuasions are crashing. The Mennonite 
church is small and, thanks to the work of 
the Holy Spirit, it encompasses many peo- 
ples of various racial, ethnic, economic 
and social backgrounds. A better question 
may be, ‘““Why become huge and mono- 
lithic?”’ 
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Canada’s “‘“Mennonite’ Writers 


Within the last decade, a new kind of 
writing has sprung up on the Canadian 
literary landscape with the tenacity and 
vitality of weeds —or perhaps of the 
Dutch-Ukrainian-Canadian Mennonites 
themselves. The prairie provinces, where 
these Mennonites first settled in the 
1870s, have been remarkably fertile in 
producing a new generation of writers, 

.born mostly during the 1940s in south- 
ern Manitoba. Among them are such 
nationally-recognized authors as Sandra 
Birdsell, Patrick Friesen, Andreas 
Schroeder, David Waltner-Toews and Di 


Brandt. 

These and more than a dozen others 
have helped to shape the literary scene in 
the prairie provinces and, to some 
extent, the country. The conference 
‘““Mennonite/s Writing in Canada’”’ held 
recently at the University of Waterloo 
brought together authors and scholars 
from in and outside the Mennonite 
community to celebrate and critique 
what many consider to be “‘one of the 
most vigorous minority literatures to 
enrich the Canadian mainstream in the 
past twenty years.”’ 
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| “For years I was just writing for myself,”’ says Di Brandt, writer, editor and teacher from 
| Winnipeg, Manitoba, “because I knew the forbidden thing was not writing but putting 
yourself in the public eye.” 


by Julia Spicher Kasdorf 


Patrick Friesen, a poet born in 
Steinbach, Manitoba, views this literary 
flowering as the inevitable result of 
suppressed creativity. “Every human 
being is born with the urge to do 
something with his hands, tongue, ears, 
eyes —to do artistic things —not history 
or theology,” he insists. “If that urge is 
repressed for years, it has to burst out, to 
explode. It’s coming out in this way 
because of our history: an unwritten lan- 
guage and several centuries of stories.” 

Friesen, like many of these writers, 
traces his origins to the Kanadiers, the 
first wave of Mennonite immigrants to 
homestead the Canadian prairies during 
the 1870s and 1880s. This group 
emigrated largely because of religious 
disputes with other Mennonites. In 
contrast to the Russlanders, Mennonites 
who arrived during the 1920s, the 
Kanadiers were ‘“‘more working class 
because they had less access to opportu- 
nities and land in Russia. . . uncultured, 
conservative and generally suspicious of 
education,” according to Friesen. 

“Growing up, I never went into a 
Russlander’s house,” he says, ““because I 
thought they were superior to us.” The 
Russlanders identified with the German 
academic and literary tradition of 
Europe, and many of their children grew 
up to be scholars and teachers in the 
New World. Class difference between 
the two groups may be a motivating 
force behind the writing that now largely 
comes from those who consider them- 
selves descendants of the disenfranchised. 
“Our work is less academically oriented,” 
Friesen says, ‘‘less correct, not tied into 
High German culture. We represent the 
anger.” 

The dominant language of the 
Kanadiers was Plattdeutsch, a Low Ger- 


man dialect not written in standard form 
until this century. This language echoes 
in the work of many current Mennonite 
writers. Poet Audrey Poetker has 
appropriated hymns and long passages of 
the language in her book I Sing for My 
Dead in German, and David Waltner- 
Toews has written a series of dramatic 
monologues spoken by Tante Tina, a 
Mennonite grandmother who thinks in 
Low German and speaks a language that 
approximates English. 

Armin Wiebe, a fiction writer born in 
Altona, Manitoba, imitates the bawdy 
humor and rhythms of the language in 
his novel The Salvation of Yasch 
Siemens. This book — which reads as 
though it were a bad oral translation, 
often retaining the syntax and words of 
Plattdeutsch —has gained critical atten- 
tion in Germany as well as Canada. 
Other writers and scholars are engaged 
in the preservation and translation of 
Mennonite novels and folk tales written 
in High and Low German earlier in this 
century. 

While everyday village life in Menno- 
nite Manitoba was conducted in an 
almost exclusively oral language, the 
culture also ascribed great power to the 
written word, especially as it appeared in 
Luther’s Bible. In this world, the 
quotation of scripture could prove 
powerful enough to silence an argument 
or justify questionable behavior. In fact, 


tional religion, he never 
joined the Mennonite 
church. Yet, Friesen ex- 
presses his complex feelings 
toward a rigid upbringing 
in almost theological terms; 
that urge to sanctify the 
rhetoric of religion has 
fueled his work. ““Through 
writing I tried to reclaim 
the language of church that 
was dead for me. . .” he 
says. ‘‘I wanted to redeem 
that world.” 

The urge to redeem, or 
better yet, to revise a 
traditional religious world is 
a compelling force in the 
work of fellow Winnipeg 
poet Di Brandt. “‘We grew 
up with articulate authority 
figures in the church who 
told us what our story 
should be,”’ she says. ‘“They 
constructed a master 
narrative that burdened 
and oppressed us.”’ Cur- 
rently completing a Ph.D. 
program in English at the 
University of Manitoba, 
Brandt often employs the 
rhetoric of feminism and 
post-modern literary theory 
to describe her journey 
from being a “‘secret 


David Waltner-Toews, a veterinary epidemiologist and poet from 
Guelph, Ontario, claims without Rudy Wiebe he ‘“‘would not exist as 
a writer.” 


writer’ to publishing a first 
book of poems that 


the supreme sanctity of the Biblical text 
could eliminate the necessity for any 


other books. (“The Bible was already 
written, why would you want to write 
anything else?”’ poet David Waltner- 
Toews was told in his youth.) 

Yet, for would-be writers, the beauty 
and power of the Bible provided sound 
instruction in literary technique and 
buttressed a belief in the ability of 
language to carry meaning —a belief 
that, by World War II, had eroded in ac- 
ademic literary circles. Faith in language 
and firm rooting in a sacred, ancient text 
set these writers born into Mennonite 
communities apart from many of their 
post-modern contemporaries. This partly 
may explain why these writers have 
begun to craft poems and stories in an 
age overwhelmingly devoted to the visual 
media. The strongly spiritual poetry in 
Patrick Friesen’s most recent collection 
Flicker and Hawk, for example, is 
clearly reminiscent of the long lines and 
parallel structure of the Hebrew Bible or 
of Walt Whitman—a writer shaped by 
the religious and agrarian culture of 
nineteenth-century America. 

“T looked around [for inspiration] in 
my world and found Low German, the 
Psalms, hymns and the Book of Job,” 
says Friesen. Openly critical of institu- 


received several national 
awards but hit her family in 
Rhineland, Manitoba, like a 
plague. 

“For years, I was just writing for 
myself,”’ she explains, “because I knew 
the forbidden thing was not writing, but 
putting yourself in the public eye, telling 
the family stories. I knew my family 
would be traumatized —and they were, 
they were put on trial in their village.” 

Feminist and literary theory enabled 
Brandt to recognize the importance of 
articulating her own story in the face of a 
meager Mennonite background and a 
Canadian literary tradition that was 
shaped by ‘“‘nineteenth century English 
gentlemen.”’ Through post-modern 
rhetoric, she identified the narrative 
strategies, such as contradiction and dis- 
continuity, that made it posible for her 
writing to bridge the gap between a 
Mennonite upbringing and the modern 
world. Feminism helped her to realize 
that her own feelings of guilt and 
inadequacy were culturally inscribed, and 
finally to make the difficult decision to 
publish. (For two years her manuscript 
had been repeatedly solicited by the 
editors of Turnstone Press, and at one 


point she surrendered the book then 
retrieved it in a loss of nerve.) Brandt 
also took courage from the poetry of Pat- 
rick Friesen, where she heard a voice she 
recognized, and the community of 
writers with Mennonite background in 
Winnipeg provided encouragement at a 
time when she knew she might lose the 
support of her family. 

Her book, Questions i asked my 
mother, approaches the themes of family 
and religion with the rage and insistence 
of a child who must shout the truth over 
all the grown-up lies. That rage, forbid- 
den in a culture that prefers its women 
domestically skillful and silent, remained 
hidden even from its author — perhaps 
so the anger could find expression 
without getting censored before it hit the 
page. “At first I didn’t know my work 
was angry,” Brandt says. ‘‘I knew it was 
bad, but I thought that was because I 
wrote about sex. Since then, I have 
become more focused in my anger, more 
conscious of it, which is why I get a 
tremendous amount of energy from it. I 
love my anger. I used to be afraid of it, 
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but now I love it!’ 

The work of Di Brandt, charged with 
rage enough to challenge the conven- 
tions of religion, literature and gender, 
contrasts sharply with the quiet, well- 
crafted poems of Sarah Klassen. A 
Russlander born in Winnipeg scarcely a 
decade before most of the other writers, 
Klassen is a Mennonite church member. 
She did not grow up in a Mennonite 
village, but north of Winnipeg where the 
main object for a child was to “‘fit into 
the Anglo-Saxon world.” This may 
account for what she calls her ‘‘wretched 
ability” to see two sides. “I’m not blind 
to the taboos and repressions,”’ she says, 
“but there are good, healing things also. 
When you look at history there are 
things that the Mennonites have done 
that were wrong, like building earthly 
empires. But there have also been good 
people who have tried to live lives of 
integrity and faith.” 

Klassen’s first book Journey to Yalta 
explores the meaning of a Mennonite 
identity without denying it, and many of 
the poems directly deal with her family 
history in Russia. When it appeared two 
years ago, the book was well received, 
even within the Mennonite community. 
Klassen attributes this to the fact that 
Rudy Wiebe and Patrick Friesen have 
“broken the ground” for imaginative 
writing before her. “‘It’s easier for me 
now, because the Mennonite community 
is ready to accept something like this,” 
she says. 

However, Rudy Wiebe, also a 
Russlander born about a decade before 
Friesen and the others, is for many a 
difficult ground-breaker to follow. His 
first novel Peace Shall Destroy Many 
boldly exposed the lives and attitudes of 
individuals in a Saskatchewan Mennonite 
settlement during World War II. Its 
publication caused such a fracas in the 
Mennonite community that he lost his job 
as editor of the Mennonite Brethren 
Herald and moved with his family to the 
United States, where he remained for 
four years. That was in 1962— when 
Patrick Friesen was twelve years old. 
David Waltner-Toews was fourteen. Di 
Brandt was ten. 

“TI remember it clearly,’ Brandt says, 
“that story about wicked Rudy Wiebe. In 
my village, the worst thing anyone could 
call you was a communist. So they said, 
‘Rudy Wiebe is a communist!’’’ Even as 
an adult, the memory haunted her, 
especially when Brandt considered publi- 
cation. “I thought that would happen to 
me, that they would hound me out of the 
community.” 

David Waltner-Toews recalls finding 
himself ‘‘caught in the middle of it—the 
editor of the MB Herald doing something 
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so highly . . . uncharacteristic.” For 
Waltner-Toews, the content of Wiebe’s 
book was far less important than the act 
of publication, which was so personally 
liberating that he claims without Rudy 
Wiebe he ‘“‘would not exist as a writer.” 

Says Di Brandt, “‘Rudy showed us 
how to do it. It took so long to come to 
terms with Peace Shall Destroy Many 
because it was such a daring thing.” 
Indeed, it took nearly twenty years for 
another Mennonite author to appear. 
When Patrick Friesen did, it was with a 
book he says is partly about censorship, 
but that has very specific meaning for 
Mennonites: The Shunning. The 
generation of writers with Mennonite 
heritage who quickly followed view Rudy 
Wiebe, an accomplished novelist and 
winner of Canada’s most prestigious lit- 
erary award, as a forerunner and 
father — with all the respect and resist- 
ance that those terms imply. 

So far, I have referred to the baby- 
boom Canadian writers with Mennonite 
rootings as a collective group. Talk to 
any of them, however, and they will 
probably say something about “‘Menno- 
nite Writing”’ being a theoretical 
construct discovered by academics. 
Writing is an individual activity, after all. 
But, some very specific twists of history 
and culture have shaped a common 
experience for the generation of writers 


in Canada who were raised in Mennonite 
homes. Many of them grew up in 
traditional closed communities speaking 
one language, and now they live ina 
diverse modern world, speaking another. 
That they should choose language to 
reconcile the two seems only natural. 

And they have not forgotten commu- 
nity ways. In an endeavor marked by 
solitude, the Canadian writers from 
Mennonite backgrounds have been un- 
usually cooperative. The Manitoba 
Writers Guild was organized when Victor 
Enns invited ‘‘everyone who aspired to 
be a writer’’ to his brother-in-law’s farm 
for a weekend, and Andreas Schroeder 
and Rudy Wiebe have both served as 
national chairmen of the Canadian 
Writer’s Union. The alternative commu- 
nity of writers in southern Manitoba 
provides a safe haven where one can 
launch critiques of traditional ways and 
share the comfort of ethnic food and 
idioms. The old perception of Mennon- 
ites as an exiled, chosen people persists 
among these authors who find themselves 
close enough to the religious community 
to write about it, but distanced enough 
to speak their truths. 


Julia Spicher Kasdorf, Brooklyn, New 
York, works as a writer and teacher at New 
York Unwersity. 


Photo by Doug Glover 


Patrick Friesen, a poet born in Steinbach, Manitoba says, “Through writing I tried to 
reclaim the language of the church that was dead for me. . . I wanted to redeem that world.” 


Thousands of Mennonites from all over 
the world came to Winnipeg for Assembly 
12 of Mennonite World Conference. Fes- 
tival Quarterly took a team of photogra- 
phers and reporters to capture the event, 
especially with an eye on the arts. All pho- 
tography in this special 8-page section by 
Kenneth Pellman and Dawn J. Ranck. 
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The Zaire! North America Youth Discovery Team moved the audience. 


World 


Many Voices, One Spirit 


No other gathering captures the 
feelings and energy of a Mennonite 
World Conference Assembly. Thousands 
of Mennonites from more than 60 
countries around the globe came to 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, to attend the 12th 
Assembly from July 24-29. Five 
overflowing days of worship, fellowship 
and learning left many of the more than 
12,000 registrants smiling and weary. 


“What God wants to do through the work 
| of the Messiah is to establish justice in the 
midst of humankind.” 
— Washington Brun 
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Highlights of Program 


The 17,000 persons attending the 
opening session Tuesday night filled the 
Winnipeg Arena with music from many 
traditions and languages. Each of the 
four subsequent evenings provided a 
worship service of prayer, meditation and 
music from fellowships around the 
world. Simultaneous translations in five 
languages were available at all sessions. 

Another highlight was the morning 
worship events at the Convention 
Center, attended by more than 7,000 
persons each morning. The Bible study, 
sermons and music captured many of the 
flavors of the worldwide Mennonite 
spectrum. 

Washington Brun of Uruguay 
delivered a powerful and illuminating 
message on “‘Christ, the Light of the 
World.” His fiery declarations about the 
liberating mission of Jesus challenged 
many of those attending to re-evaluate 
their understanding of the Christian 
calling. Gayle Gerber Koontz of Elkhart, 
Indiana, emphasized a vision of commu- 
nity as the mark of Christian love. Other 
main speakers included Toshiko Aratani 
(Japan), Alle Hoekema (Netherlands), 
Philip C. Mudenda (Zambia), Leonor de 
Mendez (Guatemala), James Pankratz 


Con ferenee 


Assembly 12 


“A community ‘living Christ’ offers a 
striking witness when such communities 
are rare.” 


— Gayle Gerber Koontz 


(Winnipeg), Nzash U. Lumeya (Central 
African Republic) and Ross Bender, 
outgoing President of MWC from 
Goshen, Indiana. 

Afternoons were jammed with dozens 
of music, drama and arts events, tours to 
areas of interest in Manitoba, and more 
than 250 workshops and seminars. The 
planning also included a youth program 
throughout the week, as well as children’s 
activities. 

Many found the schedule too de- 
manding and only attended part of the 
time. But the majority rushed from 
location to location throughout down- 


Wor id 


Conference 


Assembly 12 


town Winnipeg, heading to workshops, 
special events and meal destinations. The 
coordination of all the complex planning 
arrangements by the Manitoba hosts was 
outstanding. 

Visiting was a highlight for many. 
Everywhere one turned, friends were 
greeting each other, new acquaintances 
were being introduced and the happy 
laughter of reunion filled the air. 

Assembly 12 concluded with a large, 
lengthy service at the Winnipeg Stadium 
on Sunday morning with 25,000 persons 
attending. Unfortunately the planners 
may have tried too hard to create an 
historic event and, in so doing, pro- 
grammed what was for many the low 
point of the week. 


Are Huge Meetings 
Helpful? 


Almost unnoticed in the sweep of the 
huge church convention were the 
meetings of the General Council of 
Mennonite World Conference. Council 
members were appointed from 93 bodies 
of Mennonite groups around the world 
for a six-year period. These Council 
members stay in touch through mailings 
and reports and meet three years before 
the Assembly for a week-long period of 
sharing and discussions. 

For many Council members, the 
Council meetings in Paraguay three years 
ago were perhaps a more helpful event 
than the Winnipeg Assembly. The more 
tranquil, deliberate atmosphere of 
Council meetings, with only a few 


hundred persons in attendance, may give 
more opportunity for sharing counsel 
and discernment among leaders than the 
expansive setting of an Assembly, 
especially for leaders from outside North 
America and Europe. Yet many of these 


leaders want to see the Assembly continue. 


Mennonite World Conference is not 
an administrative body. Spiritual and 
organizational authority resides with the 
various localized Mennonite bodies 
throughout the world. Mennonite World 
Conference functions to open doors and 
windows between members of these 
various and varied groups, to encourage 
cooperation and interchange, and to 
share vision and resource. 

North Americans represent less than 
45% of the worldwide Mennonite 
membership, but North Americans 
represented more than 87% of all 
registrants at Assembly 12. This was 
partly due to the location of the event, 
but it also highlights the dilemma faced 
by Mennonite World Conference. 
Should the main aim be to bring repre- 
sentatives together in direct proportion 
to the population of their fellowships? Or 
should the invitation be open to whom- 
ever can afford to come (which results in 
a meeting swamped by North Americans 
and Europeans)? 

Some leaders see a major function of 
Mennonite World Conference to be the 
sensitizing witness of Mennonites from 
poorer countries to the wealthier, more 
satisfied, less spiritual Mennonites of 
North America and Europe. This line of 
thought would encourage the large 


Registration went smoothly, the message board made connections and reunions happened everywhere. 


Assembly to continue because of the 
“evangelizing”’ effect it has on Menno- 
nites in post-Christian societies. 

Larry Miller, the new executive 
secretary of Mennonite World Confer- 
ence, faces a major challenge during the 
next six years in discerning these 
questions. Offices for the world organiza- 
tion are moving from Carol Stream, 
Illinois, to Strasbourg, France. 

The next General Council meeting is 
scheduled for Zimbabwe during the 
summer of 1993 with tentative plans for 
the 13th Assembly to meet in India in 
1996. —MG 


“We have reached the limits within which 
our old methods of missionary proclama- 
tion will work.”’ 


—Alle Hoekema 
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Pre-session congregational singing with the 1990 International Songbook was an artistic highlight of Assembly 12. 


Music Sets International Tone 


For many who attended Perhaps most noteworthy worshipful reflection, and 
Assembly 12, music was the of all for creating the musical truly international music. 
highlight. Congregational tone of the Winnipeg event, For this writer, several mo- 
singing swelled in session after however, wasthe Assembly 12 _ ments will not be forgotten for 
session, many times for an Songleading Ensemble whose a long time: the children’s 
hour ata time. nimble flexibility, sensitive choir from Guatemala, the In- 

Choirs appeared on most of _ spirit, and outstanding musical _ donesian duet, and the soloist 
the morning and evening talent succeeded in involving with the choir from the Soviet 
programs. Many of them also the audience in rousing song, Union.— MG 


presented longer programs at 
various locations throughout 
the city during the afternoon 
arts events. 

Among the outstanding 
choirs to sing at Assembly 12 
were the Indonesia Mennonite 
Choir, The Chorale Inter- 
Mennonite from Zaire, and 
Coro de Nifios Casa Horeb 
(pictured on page 17), a 
Guatemalan children’s choir 

accompanied by four pastors, 
Holda Fast (top) and Marilyn | who wona standing ovation 
Houser Hamm (above), along with their energetic perform- 
with an instrumental / vocal ance. 
ensemble, led the gathered Also notable were the 
masses in song. Singing began men’s choirs from Kansas and 
half an hour before each from Canada, the Assembly 12 
session, and featured songs Children’s Mass Choir and the 
from every continent. Mennoniten-Chor Karaganda S. 2G 
from the USSR. The Indonesia Mennonite Choir presented several fine performances. 
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Cellist Thomas Wiebe played 
Brahms Sonata in D, Op. 78 in 
two afternoon recitals. 


Victor Engbrecht sang a solo 
with the Assembly 12 Mass 


Kristin Friesen was one of many 
Winnipeg teenagers who 
performed in afternoon concerts. 


Baritone Tony Brown, of Seatile, 
Washington, shared recital time 
with pianist Irmgard Baerg. 


¢ 


The 80-member Franconia-Lancaster Choral 
Singers presented the musical drama “The 
Martyrs’ Mirror” (above), by Alice Parker and 
John Ruth. The Kansas Mennonite Men’s Chorus 
and the Faith and Life Mass Male Choir combined 
to sing as the Assembly 12 Mass Male Choir (right) 
for the mass session on Friday evening. 


Male Choir in an evening 
SCSSION. 


lemand Als Job; Twentieth Century Everyman 


The Singel Youth Choir of 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands 
presented a masterfully 
intense and energetic per- 
formance of the Dutch 
musical Jemand Als Job (Some- 
one Like Job) at Mennonite 
World Conference. In Ingrid 
van Delft’s text, Someone 
Like Job is an Everyman for a 


technological and materialistic 
age. Like Everyman, he faces 
the stark realization of his 
mortality, exploring the 
tension between living and 
dying, between desolation and 
hope. 

The entire script was 
included in the programs, 
printed in several languages 


for non-Dutch speakers to 
follow. But meaning was also 
in the mime-like movement of 
the choir, at times rushing 
about the stage, their song an 
urban chatter; at other times 
standing starkly frozen, 
staring forward. Every motion 
had a purpose. The choir 
members in their team role 
were described as “‘approxi- 
mately friend and enemy,” 
and created Someone Like 
Job’s social environment. 
Two sopranos filled a nar- 
rator role. Their voices were 
occasionally overwhelmed by 
the piano and synthesizer 
accompaniment, but like the 
rest of the choir, their 
commitment to the drama of 
the musical work and the 
story was notable. Baritone 
Paul Herber presented the 
pathos and existential 
questioning of Someone Like 
Job with his commanding 
stage presence and expressive 


voice. 

Dick Klomp wrote the 
music and directed the piece 
from the piano. His dual role 
as musician and director did 
not harm the smoothness of 
the performance. Total 
commitment and high 
concentration characterized 
the dynamic between choir 
and director. All in all, an ex- 
cellent presentation. —EW 
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An Indonesian couple touched the audience with a soulful musical number. 
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Visual Arts at Assembly 12 


Those persons who spent 
no time at the visual arts 
exhibits around the fringes of 
Assembly 12 missed some 
exciting and profound 
experiences. At 100 Arthur 
Street at the Main Access 
Gallery, curator Priscilla 
Reimer presided over a gath- 
ering where viewers could 
meet the artists featured in 
“Mennonite Artists: The 
Insider as Outsider.’’ Emo- 
tions as diverse as anger and 
peace, and feelings as differ- 
ent from each other as 
belonging and alienation, 
sliced the air during inter- 
views with seven of the 
fourteen Mennonite-related 
visual artists featured in the 
exhibition. Despite the strong 
bias toward Manitoba artists, 
created by the fact that the 
exhibition was made possible 
by a grant from the Manitoba 
Arts Council, the event 
demonstrated both how con- 
tained the Mennonite-related 


artist still feels, yet how free 
that same artist is to express 
herself or himself. 

Les Brandt talked jovially 
about his prairie icon, prairie 
elevator and prairie land- 
scape. Lois Klassen spoke gen- 
tly of the disturbing effect her 
‘household lamps”’ have on 
her audiences while Al Toews 
and Helene Dyck both asked 
viewers not to ask too many 
questions but to let the works 
speak for themselves. Along 
with many other gifted visual 
artists in the Mennonite 
world, these people sometimes 
find themselves painfully 
outside the hub of Mennonite 
activity as they try to get at 
the truth with their inside 
points of view. 

A light-filled space at the 
Manitoba Provincial Archives 
was home for three other 
visual arts exhibits. The south 
wall displayed thirteen prints 
from the North Newton, 
Kansas, Kauffman Museum’s 
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Curator Priscilla Reimer gave visitors a chance to meet the artists. 


moving collection called 
Dankspende. Interspersed 
among the windows one 
found part of Paul and Jean 
Kraybill’s Anabaptist costume 
print collection. And filling 
the primary space around the 
room was the contemporary 
Mennonite art exhibit called 
“Visions of Shalom.”’ It 
included work by Esther 
Augsburger, Abner Hersh- 


berger, Michael Kriebel and 
Naomi Limont. 

Those who made an effort 
could also see visual arts 
displayed at several Life 
Centers hidden in different 
buildings around the Conven- 
tion Center. Yes, the visual 
arts were represented. More 
people may wish they had 
found them. — LS 


Rudy Wiebe 


Readings 


On each afternoon the 
solarium in the Sheraton 
Hotel filled with people who 
shared every emotion from 
knee-slapping laughter to 
tears streaming down the 
cheeks as nine different 
contemporary Mennonite 
writers read from their recent 
work, including Rudy Wiebe 
and Jean Janzen. 

The disturbing energy of 
Di Brandt’s poetry recital 
moved from her shaking 
hands and quivering voice to 
the faces and souls of her 
listeners. Levi Miller sang a 


Levi Miller 


phrase of the Lobdlied in 
familiar Gregorian chant then 
moved gently to the singsong 


voice of his Amish preacher in 


Ben’s Wayne. John Ruth 
regaled his captive audience 
with a tale of the last Men- 
nonite bishop.— LS 


Films 


On the second floor of the 
Winnipeg Convention Center 
a sign with the word “‘cin- 
ema”’ attempted to guide per- 
sons to the film festival. The 
actual auditorium entrance 
was hidden beside a large 
group of tables where people 
were always busy eating and 
visiting. With some effort, 
though, one could find any of 
an impressive selection of 
documentaries and films run- 
ning at almost any time of the 
day. The Radicals showed two 
times on most days and 
prompted at least one young 
Mennonite man to tell his 
wife, ‘““You must see it, even 
though it might give you 
nightmares.’’ The other films, 
most of which were documen- 
taries on various aspects of 
Mennonite life, included one 
Spanish language and three 
German language pictures. 

The one film most 
obviously missing from the 
schedule was David Dueck’s 
And When They Shall Ask.— LS 


Storytelling 


Stories were scheduled in 
many of the mass sessions, such 
as the faith story of Mrs. P. 
Karuna Shri Joel, and in sev- 
eral of the seminars, as in the 
aboriginal storytelling, where 
Ted Risingsun shared. 
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Winnipeg Moments (clockwise from upper left): Two Assembly leaders 
(Jake Pauls and Larry Miller) share a humorous moment; the view 
from the translation booth; Rafael Escobar directs his children’s choir 
with enthusiasm; Raul Garcia from Argentina agrees to become Presi- 
dent of Mennonite World Conference for the next six years; a delegate 
catches up on his sleep; II Timothy Theater Company entertains the 
crowds as they arrive for the evening session; walking, walking, walk- 
ing everywhere in downtown Winnipeg; and the children return from 
well-planned children’s events. 


Abe and Dorothy 
Schmitt 
Make Time 


by Elizabeth Weaver 


Traditionally, clockmakers have 
branded into the wood of grandfather 
clocks the Latin words tempis fugit. 
“Time is fleeting’”—an appropriate 
motto for a clockmaker, and for someone 
who has put a good bit of thought and 
research into “‘the temporal nature of ex- 
istence.’’ Abe Schmitt says, ‘‘Psycholo- 
gists have made note that there is a close 
correlation in human experience 
between dying and time. Is there some- 
thing unconscious that appealed to me 
about making clocks that I need to 
measure time in very elegant clocks?”’ 

Abe Schmitt and his wife Dorothy 
began clockmaking almost four years ago 
after Abe, a Marriage and Family 
Therapist, had open heart surgery and 
decided, for his health’s sake, to make a 
change in his lifestyle. ‘‘I had to get out 
of the rat race and do something else,”’ 
he says. ‘‘Being a clinician is very 
intimidating. I felt an urgent need to do 
something drastically different. I felt 
compelled to shift gears, to change 
directions.’’ So he slowed down his prac- 
tice and began what he and Dorothy are 
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calling a ‘‘pre-retirement business 
experiment.” 

Born into a woodworking family in a 
Russian Mennonite village in Saskatche- 
wan, Abe found that clockmaking came 
naturally. The Russian Mennonites have 
been known as fine craftspeople, and 
turning to clockmaking was like getting 
in touch with his Mennonite identity. As 
a psychotherapist and a professional, (he 
has also been a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania) he felt that a piece 
of him had never been expressed. He 
was generally viewed as someone lost in 
his head. Now, he says, people have 
trouble believing that he can do some- 
thing practical. 

Dorothy, an R.N. who has taught at 
the Goshen School of Nursing, creates 
cross-stitch designs for many of the clock 
faces. “It’s a first adventure into a 
creative experience for me,” she claims. 
She first picked up her needle art several 
years ago when she had bought a 
counted cross-stitch kit for her daughter 
and decided to try her own hand at it. 
The detail and organization of the art 


appealed to her, and she was hooked. A 
computer whiz, she is planning to work 
with a program that would allow her to 
create new designs on computer. She has 
begun to design clock kits to sell, using a 
simple wooden frame supplied by Abe, a 
clock mechanism, cross-stitch materials 
and her own designs. 

The change of pace has been quite 
positive, Dorothy says: “It’s relaxing. We 
could be pretty uptight before. Now I 
think our personalities have relaxed.” 
She has become so attached to some of 
her special projects that she delays 
finishing them, because she doesn’t want 
to part with them. 

Collaborating on creative projects is 
not a new experience for the Schmitts. 
Abe has written six books (Dialog With 
Death, Turn Again To Life, Before I Wake 
among them) and Dorothy was typist and 
editor for each, organizing them into the 
computer. In their clockmaking business 
they have only one rule, explains Abe: 
“If a clock has any of her cross-stitch on 
it, she is in charge of dealing with the 
buyers. If it doesn’t, I may do as I 
please.’’ Their clocks can be bought 
directly from them or purchased at the 
People’s Place in Intercourse, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

In over three years, they have created 
approximately three hundred clocks, no 
two alike. Abe uses various exotic woods: 
rosewood, teak, ebony and zebra wood. 
His favorite piece is a grandfather clock 
which he fashioned mostly from glass 
with an oak frame. The mechanism 
shows through the glass body, giving the 
piece an elegant, modern look. 

Many of his smaller pieces come from 
a supply of oak which he got from 
Christopher Dock Mennonite High 
School in Souderton, Pennsylvania. 
When Christopher Dock bought the land 
for the school from William Penn in 
1735, a specific oak tree was noted on 
the deed as a landmark for the property 
line. It had grown to a six foot diameter 


continued 
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Abe and Dorothy Schmitt 
Make Time, continued 


in 1980 when it blew over in a storm. 
The school’s alumni association had it 
milled, but because the tree had been 
quite twisted and gnarled, it was basically 
unusable for large projects. The school 
stored it away in an attic until Abe heard 
about it and made a deal with them. 

The styles of their timepieces range 
from simple little mantle clocks to wall 
clocks and shaker-style clocks with 
swinging pendulums. Some open up like 
small cupboards to reveal shelves. Others 
have border designs etched into the 
wood. Dorothy’s clock faces add variety, 
from fat whimsical strawberries and 
bright flowers to elegant fraktur-style 
pieces and muted brown and blue 
stylized flowers resembling a pfaltzgraff 
pattern. Each clock is branded with the 
Schmidts’ names and the year. 

“T’'ll often take an exotic piece of 
wood from Africa or South America and 
stare at it until it tells me what kind of 
clock it should be,’’ Abe states. He looks 
for the various possibilities in a piece of 
wood, and lets it take shape as he works 
with it. 

As a therapist, a major part of Abe’s 
life has been hidden in the lives of 
individual patients. His career has been 
shrouded in the guarding of private 
information. ‘‘But clockmaking is 
public—there’s no burden of confiden- 
tiality to carry. I can share freely with 
people about my clocks,” he says. ““Now 
when a therapy relationship ends, people 
often buy a clock.” For these buyers, the 
Schmitts’ clocks become symbols of 
healing. 

“The best part of clockmaking,”’ 
according to Abe, “‘is the bond that iS 
established between the purchaser and 
the maker. It’s a statement of friend- 
ship.”” Their buyers often become very 
involved in the creative process, ordering 
their own variations or modifications. 
‘“‘The contact between the buyer and the 
artist continues from then on. Often 
when we meet people who have bought 
clocks from us, they identify themselves 
to us by the clock they bought.” 

Tempis fugit. The Schmitts seem to 
have stumbled upon a paradox. As they 
have slowed the pace of their lives, time 
has been gentle with them. As they have 
stepped out of the rat race, time has 
become theirs to savor. 
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Illinois 


Mennonite Heritage Center of the IIli- 


nois Mennonite Historical & Genea- 
logical Society, P.O. Box 819, SR 116, 
Metamora (309-367-2555). Apr. Ist- 
end Oct. Fri.—Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1:30- 
4:30. Admission: donation. Museum of 
early Mennonite life in Illinois; histori- 
cal, genealogical libraries, archives. In- 
formation on annual Heritage Series 
available on request. 
Indiana 


Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 


(219-768-4117). Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Closed Sundays. Admission: do- 
nation. Interpretation center. Displays 
and activities about early Anabaptists 
and present-day Mennonite and Amish 


groups. 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 


brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, Go- 
shen (219-535-7418). Mon.-Fri. 8- 
12, 1-5, Sat. 9-1. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college va- 
cations. Admission: free. Primarily for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 
Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 


Main & 27th, North Newton (316-283- 
1612). Mon.-Fri. 9:30-4:30, Sat.— 
Sun. 1:30-4:30; closed major holi- 
days. Admission: adults $2, children 
and youth 6-16 $1, group rates avail- 
able. Cultural, natural history of Cen- 
tral Plains with focus on Mennonites; 
restored 19th-century homesteader’s 
cabin, farmstead with house, barn. 


Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 


Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro 
(316-947-3775). Mar.—Dec.: Tues.- 
Sat. 9-12, 2—5, Sun. and holidays 2- 
5. Admission: free. Restored Dutch- 
German Mennonite immigrant adobe 
house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847-1890, Turkey 
Red wheat, Hillsboro history. 
Manitoba 


Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 
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(204-326-9661). May: Mon.—Sat. 10- 
5, Sun. 12-5; June: Mon.-Sat. 10-7, 
Sun. 12-7; July-Aug.: Mon.-Sat. 9- 
8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.-—Sat. 10-5, 
Sun. 12-5; Oct.— Apr. by appointment 
only. Admission: adults $2, students 
and senior citizens $1. Restoration of 
19th-century southern Manitoba Men- 
nonite village with houses, church, 
schools, more. 
Maryland 


Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 


Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day -mid-Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 9-8; mid- 
Oct.-May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 
11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a 
still-functional 1797 grist mill and a 
nationally-renowned 1813 stone arch 
bridge. Working craftspeople (summer 
only), restored historic buildings. 
Ohio 


German Culture Museum, Olde Pump 


St., Walnut Creek (216-893-2510). 
June-—Oct.: Tues.—Sat. 1-5. Admis- 
sion: by donation. Costumes, furniture, 
fraktur, quilts and other artifacts from 
eastern Ohio Germanic folk culture. 
1990 exhibit (June 5-October 27): 
‘Amish in Eastern Ohio.”’ 


Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR 2, 


Archbold (419-446-2541). Apr. -Oct.: 
Mon. —Sat. 9:30—5, Sun. 1:30-—5. Ad- 
mission: adults $4.75, children 6-18 
$2.50, children under 6 free. Collec- 
tion of artifacts, rebuilt log homes and 
shops of settlers in mid-1800s; working 
craftspeople. 
Ontario 


Brubacher House, c/o University of 


Waterloo, Waterloo (519-886-3855). 
May-Oct.: Wed.-Sat. 2-5; other 
times by appointment. Restoration and 
refurnishing of Mennonite home of 
1850-90, slide-tape presentations of 
Mennonite barnraising and settling of 
Waterloo County. Admission: $1 per 
person, Sunday school classes $.50 per 
person, under 12 free if accompanied 
by parent. 


The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 


(519-664-3518). May—Oct.: Mon.- 
Fri. 11-5, Sat. 10—5, Sun. 1:30—5; 
Nov.-Apr.: Sat. 11-4:30, Sun. 2- 
4:30. Feature-length film about Men- 
nonites, by appointment. Admission: 
$1.25 per person for groups making 
reservations; others by donation. A 
Mennonite interpretation center; 28- 
minute documentary film Mennonites of 
Ontario. 
Pennsylvania 


Germantown Mennonite Information 


Center, 6135 Germantown Ave., Phil- 
adelphia (215-843-0943). Tues. —Sat. 
10-4, Sun. for groups by appoint- 
ment. Admission: donation. Meeting- 
house and artifacts related to the Ger- 
mantown Mennonite community, 
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oldest in America. Also available for 
tours: Johnson House, 18th-century 
Quaker home in Germantown; 1707 
house of William Rittenhouse, first 
Mennonite minister in America and re- 
sponsible for first paper mill in colo- 
nies. “‘Images—The Germantown 
Mennonite Meetinghouse,’”’ contin- 
uously-building exhibit of photos, 
sketches, paintings, other depictions of 
Germantown church. 

Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield 
(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
9-4. Admission: free. Family Bibles, 
fraktur, tools, clocks of Juniata County 
Mennonites; archives and books. 

Mennonite Heritage Center, Main and 
Walnut Sts., Box 5603, Belleville 
(717-483-6652). Wed. 11-2 and Sat. 
9-12. Admission: free. Home of Mif- 
flin County Mennonite Historical Soci- 
ety. Books and articles on local and 
Mennonite history and genealogy. 

Mennonite Information Center, 2209 
Millstream Rd., Lancaster 17602 
(717-299-0954). Open 8-5 daily ex- 
cept Sundays, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Admission: varying. Film, A 
Morning Song; guided tours of Lancas- 
ter County; Hebrew Tabernacle Re- 
production. 

The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 
course (717-768-7171). Open daily 9- 
5 except Sundays, Christmas. Admis- 
sion: varying. Amish and Mennonite 
information and heritage center; 3- 
screen documentary Who Are the 
Amish?; hands-on museum, Amish 
World, including Henry Lapp, Aaron 
Zook folk art collections; full-length 
feature film, Hazel’s People (May—Oct. 
only). 

The People’s Place Quilt Museum, Main 
Street, Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open 9-5 daily except Sundays, 
Christmas. Admission: $3 adults, $1.50 
children. Antique Amish quilts and 
crib quilts; small collection of dolls, 
socks, mittens, samplers and miniature 
wood pieces. 

Springs Museum, Rt. 669, Springs 
(814-622-2625). June-Oct.: Wed.- 
Sat. 1-5. Admission: adults $1, chil- 
dren $.50. Artifacts from homes, 
farms, shops of early settlers in Cassel- 
man Valley; extensive rock and fossil 
collection. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 
Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). 
Apr.—Dec.: Mon.-Sat. 9-4, closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.—Mar. 
by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2.50, children 7—12 $1, chil- 
dren under 7 free, group rates avail- 
able. Restoration and refurnishing of 
oldest building in Lancaster County; 
‘Lancaster Mennonite Rural Life Col- 
lection.” 


South Dakota 

Heritage Hall Museum and Archives, 
748 S. Main, Freeman (605-925-4237). 
May-Oct.: Sun. 2-4; Nov.-—April by 
appointment. Admission: adults $1.50, 
$.50 Grade 7—12; Grade 6 and under 
free. Cultural artifacts; South Dakota 
natural history; historic church, school 
and pioneer home with functional Rus- 
sian oven. Archives on Mennonite his- 
tory with emphasis on Hutterite colo- 
nies. 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 

Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, Goshen 
(219-533-3161). Jan.—June, Sept.- 
Dec.: Mon.-—Sat. 8-5, Tues. 8 a.m.-— 
10 p.m., Sun. 1—5; July: weekdays only 
9-5; closed Aug., holidays. Admission: 
free. 

Kansas 

Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 
Bethel College, North Newton 
(316-283-2500). Sept.—May: Mon.- 
Fri. 9-5, Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. 

Ohio 

Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin 
(216-893-2842). Apr.—Dec.: 1-5 p.m. 
Admission: free. Works of contempo- 
rary Mennonite artists and Amish folk 
art. 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). 
Daily 8 a.m.—11 p.m. Admission: free. 

Pennsylvania 

Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga 
Fine Arts Center, Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 276). 
Mid-Sept.-early May: Mon.-Thurs. 
9-4, Fri. 9-9, Sat.-Sun. 2-5. Admis- 
sion: free. 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768- 
7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: free. 
© Sept. 14—Nov. 3, Architectural Vessels 
by Dennis Maust @ Art ’90 seminar, 
with Esther Rose Graber and_ her 
daughters: Ann Graber Miller, Sibyl 
Graber Gerig, Susan Graber Huns- 
berger and Jane Graber, Nov. 9-10. 

Virginia 

Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, 
EMC, Harrisonburg (703-433-2771). 
Sept.- Apr.: Mon.-Thurs. 7:45 a.m.- 
11 p.m., Fri. 7:45-—5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
1-5. Admission: free. 


If you know of additional museums and 
galleries displaying work by or about Men- 
nonites and related peoples, please send 
information to Festival Quarterly, 3513 
Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 
17534. 


PUBLISHING 
NOTES 


¢ I Saw It in The Budget is a compilation by 
Elmer S. Yoder of over two thousand excerpts 
chosen from letters appearing in The Budget (a 
weekly newspaper serving Amish and Menno- 
nite communities) during 100 years of publica- 
tion. The book is organized alphabetically by 
topic. 


S 


BUDGET 


{ 
BY ELMER S. YODER 

¢ Sandra Birdsell’s novel The Missing Child 
won Canada’s Governor General’s Literary 
Award for the best first novel of 1989. 
¢ Nineteen colleagues and friends of Henk B. 
Kossen, recently retired professor at the Dutch 
Theological Seminary in Amsterdam, have 
published a book in his honor. The title, Oecu- 
mennisme, is a Dutch word combining ecu- 
menism and Mennonitism. 
e Chuck Neufeld, director of Mennonite Vol- 
untary Service for the General Conference 
Mennonite Church, has produced a fifth re- 
cording, Ease the Pain, in Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. The songs reflect Neufeld’s “deep con- 
viction that Christian discipleship must be based 
on a commitment to peace and justice.”’ 
¢ Prairie Fire, a literary journal based in Win- 
nipeg, has named Di Brandt, author of Ques- 
tions i asked my mother, as its wo” editor. 


New Mennonite Weiting 


FIRE 


PRAIRI 


e Hildi Froese Tiessen has served as guest edi- 
tor for the Spring issues of Prairie Fire and The 
New Quarterly, two Canadian literary maga- 
zines featuring work by artists and writers of 
Mennonite background in their current issues. 
e Africa is the setting of Susan Yoder Acker- 
man’s new novel, Copper Moons. It is pub- 
lished by Herald Press. 

¢ Peter J. Klassen has written a history of Men- 
nonites in Poland and Prussia. A Homeland 
For Strangers is published by the Center for 
Mennonite Brethren Studies. 

e Brethren Press recently published several 
papers from a study conference held at Bethany 
Theological Seminary in 1987. Titled Servants 
of the Word: Ministry in the Believers 
Churches, the book is edited by David B. Eller; 
John Howard Yoder, Neta Jackson and J. 
Denny Weaver are among the contributors. 
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The Waterloo Mennonites, J. Winfield Fretz. Wilfrid Laurier 
University Press, 1989. 392 pages, $19.95. 


Reviewed by Donald B. Kraybill 


Former president of Conrad Grebel 
College, J. Winfield Fretz offers this 20- 
chapter guide to some 14 different Men- 
nonite and Amish groups living in the Wa- 
terloo area. After reviewing the historical 
origins of the various groups, Fretz de- 
scribes their church and community life as 
well as occupations, leisure, organizations, 
social change, and health and welfare acti- 
vities. One of the unique chapters in the 
book summarizes the views of outsiders 
toward the Mennonite community. The 
data presented were gathered over some 
16 years in a variety of projects and then 
written up over the last decade. The mix 
of Anabaptist groups in the Waterloo area 
—unusual because of its complexity — 
ranges from strict Old Order Mennonites 
and Amish to rather progressive Menno- 
nites. Moreover, it includes those of Swiss 
German background and those with Rus- 
sian roots. For the sake of analysis, Fretz 
sorts the groups into three categories: con- 
servative, moderate, progressive. 

The strength of the book lies in its his- 
torical description and clarification of the 
many subtle differences between the var- 
ious groups. Because it offers a compre- 
hensive overview to the Mennonite com- 
munity of Waterloo, it will likely become a 
useful reference tool for those interested 
in this particular community. 


In some ways the book is a disappoint- 
ment. Fretz attempted to provide a socio- 
logical analysis, but his treatment, lacking 
a coherent theoretical perspective, is 
weak. It is primarily descriptive rather 
than analytical. The data and observations 
gathered in a variety of projects over 
many years are fragmented, disjointed 
and sometimes lack careful documenta- 
tion. The basic data set was gathered in 
1971. The organization of the book is less 
than satisfactory, the writing style pedes- 
trian and unimaginative. Several black 
and white photos in the center of the book 
appear as an afterthought. Some typogra- 
phical errors are also distracting. These 
deficiencies mar an otherwise rich re- 
source of data on the Waterloo groups. 

Surely this will be a valuable source of 
information on the Waterloo Mennonite 
community, despite its weak writing, or- 
ganization and analysis. 


Donald B. Kraybill directs the Center for 
the Study of Anabaptist and Pietist Groups at 
Elizabethtown (PA) College where he is also a 
Professor of Sociology. 


FQ price — $17.96 


(Regular price — 19.95) 
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Detour, Grace H. Kaiser. Good Books, 
1990. 192 pages, $15.95. 


Reviewed by Shirley Kurtz 


This second book by the author of Dr. 
Frau: A Woman Doctor Among the Amish 
tells about the accident that forced her to 
relinquish her medical practice. The story 
of her hospitalization and recovery is in- 
terspersed with doctoring memories— 
more Dr. Frau tales of bad weather, predi- 
caments, Curious encounters. 

There are more trips down Amish farm 
lanes, more new babies. Again those 
earthy, oddly-clad folk and the parapher- 
nalia of their lives. A patient dies. An- 
other’s daughter 
marries. Ho- 
wever, Kaiser’s 
account of the 
wedding supper 
—the 
numerous dishes 
of food flying past 
her nose, the 
washtubs in the 
middle of the 
room— has little 
to do with her 
abandoned _prac- 
tice; the story’s inclusion in Detour seems 
unwarranted. 

The Plain People not only stalk Kaiser’s 
memories but come to sit by her hospital 
bed, now. She does not spare us the details 
of her reduced circumstances. Hips that 
‘‘flimflam.”’ Catheters. Learning to crawl. 
Needing to be scratched. Chasing the 
peanuts she’s trying to eat up and down 
her blouse. The backwards wheelchair 
rides. She stubbornly wills strength and 
movement back into her numbed limbs. 
But eventually there are smashed hopes; 
incapacity is much diminished but per- 
manent. In the telling of all this, Dr. Frau 
acquires deeper human proportions, soul 
dimension. 

The book is, unfortunately, too dis- 
jointed by the juxtaposition of events. De- 
scription leadens some passages and tran- 
sitions are awkward; incautious readers 
will, at various points in Detour, become 
muddled and disoriented. Maneuvering 
one’s way through a book, even one witha 
title such as this, should be less trouble- 
some. 


Shirley Kurtz, Keyser, West Virginia, 1s a 
free-lance writer. 


FQ price — 12.76 
(Regular price— 15.95) 
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Under the Still Standing Sun, 
Dora Dueck. Kindred Press, 1989. 293 
pages, $10.95. 


Reviewed by Gordon Houser 


This first novel by Winnipeg writer 
Dueck shows a marked authority. Set in 
the Chaco of Paraguay and spanning the 
years from 1930 until the present, Under 
the Still Standing Sun is filled with details of 
life there. These are woven nicely into the 
story to undergird the book’s theme. 

Written in first person, the book re- 
counts the experience of Anna, who ar- 
rives in Paraguay at age 16, anticipating 
adventure. As her life unfolds, the sense of 
adventure soon dissipates, and the Men- 
nonite pioneers 
face many hard- 
ships as they carve 
out an existence 
in this harsh wil- 
derness. Dueck 
portrays well the 
endless work, the 
heartaches of 
death from dis- 
ease, of destruc- 
tion from drought 
or grasshoppers. 
She describes the * 
infighting among the Mennonites about 
land, about support of Nazi Germany, and 
she shows the envy and resentment that 
builds as some settlers leave in search of 
more fertile land. 

The author’s voice is engaging. The 
prose for the most part is spare, not over- 
burdened with explanation. She has a 
wonderful knack for introducing scenes 
with a line like this: “‘I wasted more than 
one funeral dreaming of myself dead.” 
Accounts of religious experiences, though 
not frequent, tend to be weighted down 
with cliché. And at times she strains to 
make some symbolic point that is already 
obvious. Her numerous references to the 
sun (perhaps too many), are occasionally 
overwritten. The title, which comes from 
Joshua 10:13, draws attention to the ro- 
mantic notion that infects the novel, mak- 
ing it less hard hitting than it could have 
been. 

Still, it’s a fine effort and worth read- 


ing. 
Gordon Houser, Newton, Kansas, 1s assis- 


tant editor of The Mennonite, the General 
Conference Mennonite Church magazine. 


FQ price — 8.76 
(Regular price — 10.95) 


The Deserter, Robert Koch. Herald 
Press, 1990. 302 pages, $7.95. 


Reviewed by Peter W. Knapp 


Robert Koch has given us a thoughtful 
and provocative story in his novel The De- 
serter. Set in 1862 during the American 
Civil War, the story tells of Joseph King, a 
rebellious young Mennonite man who has 
enlisted in the Union cause. The Deserter is 
a powerful account of King’s entry into 
fighting, his disillusionment with violence 
and killing, and his eventual spiritual re- 
awakening. His decision to no longer par- 
ticipate in war results in arrest, a severe 
beating and imprisonment. The ensuing 
struggles with self-doubt, the reflection on 
his upbringing 
and the realiza- 


THE 
tion that beliefs 
and lifestyles ESERTE 


must be __inter- ha 

twined if life is to | 
be meaningful, 
are portrayed in 
vivid sequences in 
the novel. His no- 


& Civil War aovel of conflicting levaities 


en rere 


Robert Koch 


tions’ ‘that 9... 
without resist- 
ance, life gets 


flabby” (p. 197) ™ 
raises an important consideration for Ana- 
baptists of any time period. 

King’s eventual reunification with his 
family and with Rachel Miller, his sweet- 
heart, make this nineteenth century 
“‘prodigal-son story” an upbeat and posi- 
tive one. To arrive at this ending Koch 
must take the reader through the pain of 
separation, the fear of the unknown, the 
excitement of beginning to see spiritual 
truths learned as a youngster now through 
the eyes of an adult and the joy of reconcil- 
lation. Koch accomplishes this by use of 
powerfully descriptive language. He stim- 
ulates the reader to thoughtful reflection. 
How does one live consistently with one’s 
beliefs? At what costs? How does one react 
to the call of service to one’s country? 
What is a proper response to authority 
when it is in conflict with one’s conscience? 
When that authority is abusive? These and 
other such issues make The Deserter a 
“good read”’ and a useful vehicle for small 
group discussion. The only drawback I 
found with the novel is the web of improb- 
able relationships that allowed for a happy 
ending to the otherwise well constructed 
plot. 


Peter W. Knapp is Director of Humanities 
for the Brighton Schools in Rochester, New 
York. He became a Mennonite after resisting 
the draft during the Vietnam War. 


FQ price — $6.36 
(Regular price — 7.95) 


Great Possessions, David Kline. 
North Point Press, 1990. 260 pages, 
$16.95. 


Reviewed by Levi Miller 


For the past number of years David 
Kline of Fredricksburg, Ohio, has been 
writing a monthly nature article for Family 
Life, the Amish monthly magazine pub- 
lished in Aylmer, Ontario. These sensitive 
and accurate descriptions, most of them 
on birds, have now been collected into a 
four seasons journal of natural life on an 
Ohio farm. 

One can soon see a form developing in 
these short essays. Kline observes closely 
the birds and natural life in his community 
and ends with 
some _ proverbial 
or poetic medita- 
tion. The subject 
may be the obser- 
vations of a spring 
walk, the habits 
of a white-tailed 
deer or descrip- 
tions of the five 
different swallows 
which have nested 
on his farm. (For 
the record they 
are the barn, cliff, rough-winged, tree and 
purple martin.) The concluding wisdom 
literature may come from John Audubon, 
Solomon, Shelley (‘“To a Skylark’’) or the 
Ausbund. 

The subtitle (An Amish Farmer’s Jour- 
nal), foreword and introduction could ea- 
sily give one the impression that this vo- 
lume is an introduction to Amish farming. 
It is not. These are appreciative reflections 
on birds and wildlife through the eyes and 
experience of a person who happens to be 
an Amish farmer. My neighbor makes si- 
milar observations on the birds and the 
natural rhythms of life between Nashville 
and Boston, and he happens to be a Men- 
nonite bookseller. 

Kline views his natural neighbors 
clearly and writes beautifully. The book’s 
physical design seems as at home to its 
content as David Kline’s birds are to his 
farm. And that is a good match. 


Great PBssessions 


Journal 


EES eerd 
baemnel« 
An Anus k 


by David Kline 


Levi Miller is Director of the Historical 
Committee and the Archives of the Mennonite 
Church in Goshen, Indiana. 


FQ price — 13.56 
(Regular price — 16.95) 
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Managers with God, Daniel Kauff- 
man. Herald Press, 1990. 176 pages, 
$9.95. 


Reviewed by Wally Kroeker 


If you are on a stewardship committee 
and feel a bit sheepish about soliciting 
money for the work of the church, this 
book is for you. 

First, it will inspire you to feel good 
about the dignity of your task. Second, it 
will equip you to develop, teach and im- 
plement a biblically sound congregational 
stewardship plan. 

Money is more than a matter of 
collection plates and pledges, says Daniel 
Kauffman, longtime fundraiser and ste- 
wardship expert. It is, along with time and 
talents, a_ key — 
theological player 
in helping the : 
church achieve its 


mission of contin- 

uing the work | GOD 
Christ began. Fin- | 

ancial resources, &@ rai 
when seen and | work 
properly utilized cHRIT 

in biblical con- ee 

text, can actually 4 

lead to church & paNie! KAUFF 


renewal. In fact, a . 
living theology of stewardship could “have 
the same significance for the twentieth 
century as world missions had in the nine- 
teenth century.” 

Kauffman sees biblical teaching on fin- 
ancial stewardship as falling broadly into 
two categories—firstfruits and Jubilee. 
Firstfruits is the tithe most of us have 
grown up with and understand. It is 
through firstfruits giving that we exercise 
stewardship over our current income. 

The Jubilee is more vexing, and many 
have thought it outmoded, unworkable 
and just plain threatening. Kauffman disa- 
grees. He sees it as a way to exercise ste- 
wardship over the kinds of resources that 
accumulate over a lifetime. The way to 
practice the Year of Jubilee, he says, is 
through estate planning and wills, and to 
this end he provides a number of creative 
examples. ‘“‘My experience with Jubilee 
has been positive,’ says Kauffman. “‘Peo- 
ple like it and respond generously when 
they understand the principle.”’ 


Wally Kroeker, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 1s 
editor of The Marketplace, a magazine for 
Christians in business, published by Mennon- 
ite Economic Development Associates. 


FQ price — $7.96 
(Regular price — 9.95) 
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Changing Lenses, Howard J Zehr. 
Herald Press, 1990. 272 pages, $14.95. 


Reviewed by Phil Baker-Shenk 


In our society, we have a complex sys- 
tem to catch, judge and punish criminals. 
Caring people involved in this system typi- 
cally see prisons as the terrible places they 
are and offenders as victims whose anti-so- 
cial behavior is traceable to earlier injus- 
tice. 

But what about the terror and pain of 
the offenders’ victims? Victims are usually 
deemed a nuisance during police investi- 
gations, an abstraction at trials, a footnote 
in sentencings. Their loss remains unad- 


dressed. 

One response 
has been the inno- in 
vative Victim Of- Chang g 


fender Mediation 
(VOM) move- 
ment, which Zehr 
and several Men- 
nonites have 
pioneered. VOM 
programs try to 
get offenders to 
assume responsi- 
bility for their of- 
fenses and personally try to heal the da- 
mage caused their victims. 

Zehr’s book reads almost like a VOM 
self-study, anchoring its perspective in 
years of fruitful experience. This reveals 
some intriguing self-reflection. But it may 
also stunt its message, as the book does not 
deal directly with the hard challenges 
posed by increasingly violent and drug- 
crazed crime. 

Some of Zehr’s case examples embrace 
a somewhat romanticized view of of- 
fenders. In the end, I believe Zehr and the 
VOM movement have yet to satisfactorily 
answer the cries of victims of violent crime 
whose pain is magnified if their offenders 
are perceived to have “gotten off easy.” 

In at least half of the crimes I have been 
exposed to as a law clerk for a trial judge 
and as a criminal defense and victim’s at- 
torney, it is beyond my imagination to see 
how VOM would do anybody any good. 
VOM works wonderfully on many lesser 
crimes. But its overall utility is limited and 
Zehr admits this. 

On balance, Zehr writes great theo- 
logy, interesting history and captivating 
stories in a straightforward manner. 


Lenses _ 


Howa rd Zehr 


Phil Baker-Shenk lives in Washington, 
D.C. with his wife, Charlotte, and son, Jesse. 
Phil is a Mennonite attorney who reads and 
writes both for work and for pleasure. 


FQ price— 11.96 
(Regular price — 14.95) 


Nonviolence, The Invincible 
Weapon?, Ron Sider. Word Inc., 
1989. 118 pages, $8.95. 


Reviewed by Larry Kehler 


A cartoon I saw recently shows a mili- 
tary leader with a nonviolent opponent. 
The officer, pointing to a dotted area in 
the diagramed person’s head, says, “‘He’s 
hiding his secret weapon in there.” Ron 
Sider would agree. “‘At no time in his- 
tory,’ he writes, ‘‘has the concrete evi- 
dence of the tangible success of nonvio- 
lence been clearer.” 

He defines nonviolence as ‘‘an activist 
confrontation with evil that respects the 
personhood even of the ‘enemy’ and 
therefore seeks 


both to end the veewor ovary ane 
oppression and 
reconcile the op- 2 \ \(\ : 
pressor.”’ z 

He recounts = 
many stories of al NAL 
nonviolent acti- 
vists and move- % ee ae 
ments, making 


the case for Chris- 
tian Peacemaker 
Teams (CPT), a 
recommendation 
he first presented to the Mennonite World 
Conference Assembly in 1984. The idea 
was later picked up, albeit somewhat gin- 
gerly, by several Mennonite and Brethren 
in Christ groups in Canada and the United 
States. 

Sider writes clearly from a Christian 
perspective, challenging Christian peace- 
makers to be nonpartisan in their ap- 
proach. Since we appear to be moving into 
an era of increased inter-ethnic and inter- 
religious conflict in many parts of the 
world, this advice is particularly impor- 
tant. 

I am pleased that Sider continues to 
hold the CPT vision before us, suggesting 
specific ways to implement it. His concept 
deserves a careful reading, bearing in 
mind the changes and opportunities which 
are occurring in so many parts of the 
world where “‘nonviolence could be the 
invincible weapon,” if we had the courage. 
He challenges the Christian church to re- 
cruit and train 5,000 volunteers a year for 
this nonviolent “‘army”’ by the mid-1990s. 

Where do we enlist? 


a 


Larry Kehler, Winnipeg, Manitoba, is the 
Overseas Services Coordinator for MCC Can- 
ada. Among his assignments is the adminis- 
tration of the international MCC’s USSR pro- 
gram. 
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The Mystery of Johan Enns 


by Peter Dyck 


A man registered his name and address 
as grave number 3, Old Hindu Burial 
Ground, Bangalore. That led to the dis- 
covery of more refugees living in the cem- 
etery. I found Johan Enns, the Mennonite 
refugee from Russia, in Mouillon par 
Pouilly en Axois, in France, a place that to 
me seemed just one step removed from a 
graveyard. A Catholic priest came into the 
village only if there was a funeral, and in 
most other respects it had not yet arrived 
in the twentieth century. 

Finding Johan Enns was indeed a mov- 
ing experience. Through our MCC Trac- 
ing Service we also found his wife and 
daughter in Russia. They could not easily 
be reunited but they started to exchange 
letters. He asked us to send parcels to 
them. At one time he requested that we 
send a doll to his daughter, a 21-year-old 
school teacher. He had not seen her since 
she was a little girl. Another time he asked 
us to send her a “‘red apple.” I think we all 
cried then. He wanted so much to commu- 
nicate his love to her. For 20 long years he 
had lived in fear and isolation in that stink- 
ing hole of a place in France, separated 
from his family and believing that all the 
Mennonites were dead. 

And then the sun shone again. He came 
to Germany, to the farm of Rudolf and 
Annelies Bletscher near Karlsruhe. He ar- 
rived just after Christmas on December 
29, 1965, a full 20 years after World War 
II had ended. There was so much to catch 
up on after all those wasted years, all that 
uncertainty and fear. And there was his 
hope of being reunited with his family. 

We began at once to work with the 
necessary documents for his return to the 
Soviet Union. It was a paper blizzard, 
always just one more form to fill out. 
“Born 24 February 1915, in Felsenbach, 
Ukraine, USSR ... Parents Peter and 
Helena Enns... Mennonites. . . June 22, 
1941 German invasion of Russia. . . occu- 
pation ... drafted into German army... 
1945 prisoner of war (POW). . . released 
in France ... 1945 to 1964 resident in 
Mouillon near Pouilly, France ... 1965 
came to the Lamprechtshof near 
Karlsruhe, Germany ...”’ At last every- 
thing seemed to be in order. He submitted 
his application to the Soviet Embassy. 

And then Johan got cold feet. He 
feared that on arrival back in Russia they 
would not let him see his wife and daugh- 
ter but send him straight to concentration 
camp in Siberia. After all, he had fought 
with the Germans against the Russians. If 
he told them that this was not his own 
choice, that he had been forced to do it, 
they would laugh at him. They’d say he 


was a traitor. So the correspondence with 
his family continued, but his return to 
them was put on hold. 

Meanwhile, Johan was not only enjoy- 
ing his work at the lovely Lamprechtshof 
with the Bletschers; he was also soaking up 
their love and generosity, as well as that of 
the Mennonite community in which he 
now lived. The church and the Thomas- 
hof retreat and retirement center were 
less than half a mile away. He went there 
often, was in church every Sunday, ac- 
cepted invitations into homes, accompa- 
nied me to Switzerland for a weekend, and 
in every way seemed to enjoy his new life. 


And then came Pentecost, May 14, 
1967. “Our brother Enns,” as people 
called him, was baptized and joined the 
church. Pastor Theo Glueck performed 
the ceremony, comparing Johan’s journey 
to the Ethiopian eunuch’s in Acts 8. It had 
been a long journey of more than 20 years, 
but now Johan was going home. His loved 
ones who had been lost had been found. I 
preached the sermon, basing my thoughts 
on Peter’s sermon in Acts 2 which culmi- 
nated in the baptism of about 3,000 per- 
sons on one day. 

A new life had begun for our brother. 
Physically he lacked nothing: he had a 
clean room, laundry service, plenty of 
good and wholesome food, often directly 
from the farm, and spiritually he was 
growing. The relationship between him 
and the Bletschers was warm and cordial. 
He met many people, including former 


refugees from the Soviet Union like him- 
self. 

In January 1969 he returned to France 
for a visit. He never came back. On Febru- 
ary 6 he wrote a short letter to the 
Bletschers saying that he had found work 
and sent his new address. The Bletschers 
wrote at once but got no reply. They sent 
him a parcel but he did not acknowledge 
it. On his birthday they sent another par- 
cel and a letter but received no response. 
They tried in various ways to establish 
contact with him but it was futile. Johan 
Enns had disappeared. 

What had happened? Why did he leave 
so suddenly? Why so mysteriously? Why 
no explanation? Why didn’t he acknowl- 
edge the letters and parcels? The 
Bletschers were not the only ones that 
asked these questions. All the people at the 
Thomashof did. We in MCC did. 

Every attempted explanation was a 
conjecture, nothing but guesswork. We 
had no clues. His relationships at the Lam- 
prechtshof with the Bletschers had been 
untarnished to the day he left for his sup- 
posed visit to France. He certainly was not 
an alcoholic who had to return to his bot- 
tle. He never once mentioned a woman, 
other than his wife in the Soviet Union. 
He had no possessions in France, no close 
friends. Was it fear that drove him away 
again? But fear of what? Was it some char- 
acter defect that we had not detected, or 
something that had to do with his past? 
Sometimes it seemed to us that he had lost 
the capacity for initiative. We were mis- 
taken, of course, because suddenly he took 
things very much into his own hands and 
acted. Secretly and decisively. But why? 

We were all indescribably sad. Found 
and then lost again. All this came rushing 
back to me yesterday when the mail 
brought a letter from my friend Theo 
Glueck in which he wrote, ‘““On February 
24 is the birthday of our lost brother 
Johan Enns. He will be 75.” 


Peter ]. Dyck has spent a 
rich life shuttling 
refugees to new home- 
lands, overseeing relief 
programs and telling 
wise and witty stories. He 
and his wife, Elfrieda, 
live in Akron, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Adulthood for Son One 


Ss 


by Glenda Knepp 


What sort of recipe is a sestina? Could it involve a lazy% after- 
noon tea party or perhaps spicy Spanish rice? I’ve discovered the 
sestina is not a food recipe, but a recipe for a poem: Just as 
muffins don’t make without precise proportions of flour, oil and 
leaven, so, too, are sestinas of exacting form. The end words of a 
sestina’s first stanza are repeated in a definite, yet changing order 
in all the other stanzas. ‘ 

I thought it a fascinating order, this sestina form, and followed 
its directions to write about another project, in the making now 
for nineteen years: Adulthood for Son One. 

To what part of a recipe could we equate college? Is it the 
baking powder upheaval or that final stir before the oven’s heat? 
I'll know more this fall. 


September Sestina 


Come sad September, I’m giving up my son to school. 
Not schoolbus school — no, this tears a piece 

from our tight circle of paper planes and Golden books. 
Just yesterday it was I learned to tailor 

red bubble suits and navy shorts for my 

round son, his toothless mouth adrip on Carter’s best. 


Today he’s ten, and nine on that, the best 

to come, he knows. I, worried, think of school 
and know that much of life there for my 

son will tear him, cut him, shred piece 

by piece his life sinews. Then what tailor 

sews him whole? Of Eliot, Tolkien, Lewis— books 


we’ ve treasured long, what value now such books 

at Lansing’s State? And what of men— who measures best 
at State? Athletic jock? Bifocaled nerd? Or Taylor, 

too, some south of here, what matters at that school? 

Are spirits free? Ideas wings? Is there a peace 

that sings past surface noise in my 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff Taking Advantage of 
a Lull in World Affairs 


Drawing by Ross;(©)1990. The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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son’s choice, whichever it may be? I think of my 

own starts and steps to reach the answers found in books, 

in brawling conversations, loose-tongued lectures —all pieces 
of that certain plot that puts together life. The best 

for him I plan, life’s choicest cut for school. 

This dream to make, which can I trust — petite Taylor 


or mammoth State? If Taylor be as the man Taylor, 

J. Hudson at the front, that Indy school would be my 

choice: a Hudson man, spread oak tree strong through school- 
ings in adversity. Such learning’s not from books, 

though tomes and tensions, widely spaced, can nudge one’s best 
to fairly grace life’s changeling. If he can piece 


the chunks and cracks of boulder State to peace 
with God and Everyman, then Lansing tailor 
be. Bravely I quaver, ‘‘God, the best | 
sort out for him, not me this time.’’ My 

family painting, happy four, fades out to three. We book 
first passage for one son from safe home base to school. 


I planned, I pieced for a decade or two, my 
role as the tailor’s now done. My son books 
his flight, in tailored best, for choices and changes at school. 


Last week Chad sent his registration fee to Michigan State. 


Glenda Knepp of 
Turner, Michigan, is 
the mother of two sons. 
She enjoys running as 
a means of following 
“the way of disciplined 
grace.”’ 


FARMER’S THOUGHTS 


The Grim Reaper Revisited 


by Keith Helmuth 


The lessons of homestead farming are 
many, but there is one to which I contin- 
ually return because it pulls the mind into 
the deep root of things—the domain of 
death. 

When anthropologist-philosopher Er- 
nest Becker wrote his masterwork, The De- 
nial of Death, he plumbed the depths of 
Western culture’s obsession to overcome 
the threat of oblivion through heroic ac- 
tion. I first read this powerfully reasoned 
and passionate work in 1975, several years 
after I had become a full-time farmer. I 
had known and enjoyed dialogue with Er- 
nest Becker in the mid 1960s and my read- 
ing was under the spell of his commanding 
presence. I recently reread the book and 
discovered that something in me had 
greatly changed. 

As I moved along through his dramatic 
evocation of human tragedy and despair 
and his insightful accounting of the var- 
ious strategies for coping with death which 
have flourished in our culture, I kept 
thinking; “Why all this fuss? Why does 
what once seemed so cogent now seem so 
exaggerated?” I thought of Thoreau’s re- 
mark that he could learn more about sail- 
ing by taking one turn around Boston 
Harbor than by studying navigation at 
Harvard, and I realized that a farmer 
learns more about life from a few seasons 
on the birth watch and about death 
through handling the butchering detail, 
than a philosopher who spends years intel- 
lectually sifting the whole of the Western 
Tradition. 

Without implying any disrespect for 
Becker’s work, which must be regarded as 
a major synthesis of anthropological, psy- 
choanalytic and philosophical insight, I 
now find it curiously disconnected from 
the ecological context in which we under- 
stand our human situation by reprocessing 
cultural information through an increas- 
ingly honed-down, human-centered world 
view. 

Though Becker understands the neces- 
sity of adaptation in our environmental 
situation, he never draws information 
from the ecological sciences into his dis- 
cussion. He sees death —and all the offen- 
sive, grotesque, violent and paradoxical 
circumstances which are part of the nu- 
trient cycle and population dynamics— 
from a kind of siege mentality. For him, 
life exists under continual siege by the 
forces of death. 

One of the opportunities offered by a 
small-scale, integrated, self-provisioning 
farm is the realization of how myopic this 
siege mentality is, how shortsighted is the 
view that every expression of life is in a 


losing battle with death. When the focus of 
our attention shifts from individual orga- 
nism to a community of organisms, as it 
does in an integrated farm operation, we 
come to experience health, well-being and 
a reasonable survival as the attributes of an 
on-going, organic community process. We 
no longer see it as a momentary, individ- 
ual stay of execution. The siege mentality 
is gradually eroded by daily communion 
with the animals and land of a provision- 
ing homestead. 

A chronic error of perception and 
thought is reflected in our language when 
we speak of “‘life and death”’ as if they are 


One of the 
opportunities offered 
by a small-scale, 
integrated, 
self-provisioning 
farm is the 
realization of 
how shortsighted 
is the view that 
every expression of 
life is in a losing 
battle with death. 


paired opposites. They are not. Death is 
not the opposite of life. Death is the oppo- 
site of birth. In the overall structure of 
sentient creation the hand of death firmly 
entwines the hand of birth and together 
they compose the story of life. Seeing 
death as an antagonist to be resisted makes 
no more sense than being opposed to 
birth. Either stance reflects a profound 
rejection of the created order. (This is not 
to say our hearts won’t break on the death 
of loved ones. Embracing the created 
order does not wipe out emotion. On the 
contrary, it gives emotion deep roots, a 
mature grounding, beyond self-pity, an- 
chored in the way the great world actually 
works.) 

There are many who react strongly 
against the sacrificing of animal life for 
human nourishment. Their compassion- 
ate concern for minimizing the suffering 
of other life forms is admirable, and the 
economics of eating low on the food chain 


makes good sense. However, drawing the 
line of suitable sacrifice between animals 
and plants in no way removes us from 
dependence on death. The apple which I 
take from storage, though severed from its 
parental tree, is yet a living form which 
will carry for months its slow-breathing 
path to dissolution. My choice for lunch 
brings quick death. 

And think of eating seeds, nuts and 
eggs—the very germ of life cut off and 
directed to our maintenance. Think too of 
that bountiful crop of sprouts, even now 
perhaps waiting on the kitchen counter. 
Only a few short days after the germ plasm 
crosses the boundary between dormancy 
and the creation of a new being, comes the 
harvest, and down go the fledglings into 
the dark digestion chamber. 

So even if you never hold the butcher- 
ing tools and never wash the blood of 
other creatures from your hands, you still 
have ample opportunity, if you deal with 
food in a mindful way, to realize death is 
not an enemy but an ally of ecosystem 
order. 

The snowfall has now passed eastward 
toward the Atlantic, and the stars and 
moon are again bright as I rework these 
few thoughts. I am waiting for a newborn 
lamb, now curled up by the stove, to thor- 
oughly dry before returning it to the 
mother in the nursery pen. This one is a 
male which means it will live only until 
next fall and then be sacrificed to human 
nourishment, with scraps for the dog and 
fat for the birds. The stories we tell our- 
selves to make sense of this earth-bound 
behavior are pretty good, but never quite 
succeed in fully covering the soul’s raw 
edge. Only silence and a listening heart 
can catch the greater word, the full story 
that sings from solar wind to living cell, the 
beauty and mystery of creation. 


Keith Helmuth has 
developed a small-scale, 
diversified farm in New 
Brunswick, Canada. He 
writes out of “a back- 
ground of ecological and 
social concern.” 
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® quilts 

e pillows 

e afghans 

e soft calico toys 

e crayon holders 

e aprons 

e guilt books & 
art cards 

e fabrics & quilting 
Supplies 

e sock monkeys 


e patch work table- 
cloths 

e patchwork chair pads 

® wooden farm 
animals 

e handmade dolls & 
doll clothes 

e wooden puzzles & 
trains 

e turtle foot stools 

e calico potholders 


Celebrate Creativity! 


Come and buy 
special gifts, or simply 
allow your creative self 

to be inspired. 
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DID YOU 


KNOW THAT 


¢ Black Hats is a play about Russian Men- 
nonite immigrants to Ohio at the turn of 
the century. The play’s writer, Jeff 
Hooper, and his theater group, Mad 
River Theater Works, presented Black 
Hats during the months of July and Au- 
gust in a tent on the property of South 
Union Mennonite Church. 


¢ The Shenandoah Valley Art Auction 
and Awards, on November 3, in Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, will benefit a compre- 
hensive Alzheimer’s program at Virginia 
Mennonite Retirement Community. 
More than fifty artists will participate. 

¢ Bethel College’s Fall Fest 1990, ““Myr- 
iad of Memories,” is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 27-30. Events include a threshing 
demonstration, dramas, art exhibits, music 
and crafts. 

¢ Helmut Penner won the Lieutenant 
Governor’s Trophy as the most outstand- 
ing soloist for a recorder performance at 
the 72nd annual Winnipeg Music Compe- 
tition Festival. The seventy-year-old so- 
loist has competed in the Festival every 
year for almost thirty years. 

¢ A film crew from Ecuador’s HCJB radio 
studios is producing a film on the life and 
recent history of the indigenous people of 
the Chaco region of Paraguay. Titled 
‘From Hunters and Gatherers to Land 
Owners,” the film will include segments 
on the relationships of the people with the 
Mennonite settlers. The project is spon- 
sored by the Paraguayan Mennonite ser- 
vice organization, ASCIM. 

¢ The youth choir of Singel Mennonite 
Church of Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 
gave their last performance at the Men- 
nonite World Conference Assembly 12 in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Dick Klomp began 
the choir 17 years ago asa children’s choir, 
and took them to perform at Assembly 10 
in Wichita, Kansas, and Assembly 11 in 
Strasbourg, France. Klomp, organist at 
the Singel Church, plans to spend more 
time studying and performing organ after 
the choir disbands. 


FILM RATINGS 


Betsy’s Wedding — A comic attempt by a mid- 
dle-class father to throw an upper-class wedding 
for his daughter, employing a multitude of 
schemes, some less than legal. (4) 


Die Hard 2—In a so-so sequel, Bruce Willis 
plays the cop who single-handedly battles ter- 
rorists in and around a New York airport. A lot 
of mindless violence. (3) 


The Flatliners— An unsettling story about a 
group of med students who want to find out 
what’s on the other side of death. They decide 
to experiment with death and resuscitation. Or- 
thodox twists. (6) 


The Freshman — A delightfully exquisite com- 
edy starring Marlon Brando and Matthew Bro- 
derick. A film student arrives at NYU, only to 
be overtaken by events, drawn deeper and 
deeper into a net of intrigue. (8) 


Ghost — A lyrical love story emerges out of an 
unlikely thriller/ghost story. When a young in- 
vestment banker is murdered, his ghost hangs 
around to protect her and solve the mystery. 
Sensitive touch. (7) 


Ghost Dad— A bit better than expected. Bill 
Cosby stars as the father who neglects his kids 
—but gets a second chance after death. (5) 


Mo’ Better Blues— A flawed picture by Spike 
Lee about a flawed, selfish jazz player, played 
flawlessly by Denzel Washington. Movement is 
slow, development is over-long, and the ending 
totally undercuts the rest of the movie. Yet one 
senses a master at work. (6) 


Navy Seals—A special team from the Navy 
battles terrorists in the Middle East. Ho- 
hum. (2) 


Presumed Innocent — A gripping drama star- 
ring Harrison Ford as the deputy prosecutor, 
investigating the murder of a beautiful fellow 
prosecutor. Add a dash of politics and manipu- 
lation. Relentless and without grace, yet superb 
in its own way. (6) 


Quick Change—aA hilarious bank robbery, 
after which the robbers get literally lost in the 
city, encountering one bizarre delay after an- 
other as they try to reach the airport. (7) 


The Two Jakes — A lavishly complex detective 
yarn starring and directed by Jack Nicholson. 
Set in L.A. in the forties, with oil, sex and 
murder confused with loyalty. Handsome, deli- 
cious thriller. (8) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective ona 
scale from 1 through 9, based on their sensitivity, 
integrity, and technique. 
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Currently featuring the work of potters 
Royce Yoder, Jane Graber, Margaret 
Lorraine Hudson, Greg Luginbuhl, Dick 
Lehman, Lorin Beidler, Leanna Yoder 
Keim, Marie Harnish, Dennis Maust, 
Judi Nafziger, David Rusterholtz, and 
Judith Janzen. 
Cream of the crop in ceramics! py) 


\ The Village Pottery 6 


Main Street (Route 340) o) 
& Intercourse, PA 17534 (717) 768-7171 Lf. 
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Furniture Reproductions 


Old Road Furniture Company specializes in fine reproductions 
of antique Amish furniture, including our Henry Lapp Collection. 
Made by superb Amish and Mennonite furnituremakers. Exquisite 
solid wood tables, cupboards, desks, chairs, and 
chests. 


Write for Catalog 

Send $3.00 for our illustrated catalog to: Old 
Road Furniture Company, Dept. 33, Intercourse, 
PA 17534. Or visit our beautiful 
showroom along Route 340 in 
the village of Intercourse, PA 
717/768-7171. 


Classic Roll Top Desks 
A handsome, solid wood classic with graceful 
lines. Also solid wood file cabinets. 
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== RECEASSIPIED 


By Katie Funk Wiebe 


e Hesston, Kansas residents speak of the 
awesome sight of the tornado approaching 
their community in March. “‘It just kept 
coming and it looked so horrible,’’ said 
Kirk Alliman, president of Hesston Col- 
lege, to a Mennonite Weekly Review re- 
porter. In the basement with his wife, 
Jean, and daughter, Sarah, 8, “we just 
started praying and hugging,” he said. 
After it passed over, the Allimans 
poked their heads out of the basement. 
The roof had been blown off, and the 
ceiling had collapsed in their home office. 
A few minutes later they heard the phone 
ring amid the wreckage. Kirk groped for 
the receiver on the desk in the office 
under the fallen ceiling, forced it off and 
held it to his ear. ‘‘Hello,’’ he said. ‘Hi, 
Kirk,” the caller said, ‘“This is your 
mother. How are things?”’ She was phon- 
ing to report that she had just heard from 
her home in Iowa City of tornados in cen- 
tral Kansas. — Mennonite Weekly Review 
e A Methodist minister came to the local 
barber for a haircut. “I'll gladly cut your 
hair, but please don’t think of paying me,” 


38 Summer 1990 


Faith and Life Press 
718 Main, Box 347 
Newton, KS 67114-0347 Winnipeg, MB R3P 0M4 


316/283-5100 
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the barber said. ‘‘Ministers’ haircuts are 
free.’’ The next day as the barber opened 
his shop, he found a six-pack of cherry 
coke, his favorite, waiting for him on the 
outdoor bench—a gift from a grateful 
minister. Soon a Pentecostal minister 
came in for a haircut and received the 
same free service. Next morning six choc- 
olate bars greeted him on the bench. The 
next day a Mennonite minister came in for 
a haircut and received the same free ser- 
vice. The following morning as the barber 
arrived at his shop, on the outdoor bench 
waited six Mennonite ministers. — Helen 
Rose Pauls, Sardis, B.C. 

¢ The students at a Goshen College soccer 


OR 
EVERYDAY 


Compiled by Elaine Sommers Rich 


“Prayer Is A Connection With God.” 
This book helps make these 
connections—during times of solitude, 
in small groups, in corporate worship. 
Some are long and eloquent, others 
short and crisp. Over 100 prayers, 30 
of them for children. 


ISBN 0-87303-137-7 © 96 pages ° 
Paperback $6.95 


Canada $8.95 


Available at your local bookstore or 


Faith and Life Press 
600 Shaftesbury Blvd. 


204/888-6781 


game were yelling loudly, supporting their 
team. A student stood up and led them ina 
rousing cheer: ‘Give me a G!” “G,” the 
crowd yelled back. “Give me an O!” “O” 
the crowd responded, and on through the 
word “‘Goshen.”’ ‘‘What does that spell?”’ 
the student asked. ‘“‘Goshen,”’ the crowd 
replied. “‘Louder!”’ the student said. ““GO- 
SHEN!” the crowd yelled. ‘““What does 
that mean?” the student asked again. Si- 
lence. Finally a lone voice called out, ‘“Cul- 
ture for service?” — Beth Weaver 

e My nine-year-old grandson knew I was 
gathering family genealogical data and 
also that our family had roots in the Soviet 
Union, so on his last visit to me he asked to 
see the family genealogy. I beamed all 
over because this young boy was showing 
interest so soon in things dear to my heart. 
Carefully I went over the family tree with 
him. “‘But where is Gorbachev?” he asked. 
‘‘Gorbachev?”’ Well, of course. His class- 
mate had a claim to fame by tracing his 
lineage to one of the presidents. He was 
preparing himself for oneupmanship with 
a more modern leader. 

¢ Q. What is the favorite Mennonite bene- 
diction? 

A. Till we eat again. 
¢ Q. How many Mennonites does it take to 
screw ina light bulb? 

A. Six. One to climb the stepladder and 
screw it in, one to publicize the need for a 
bulb, one to make the budget to purchase 
it, and four to raise the money to pay for it. 


The editors invite you to submit stories that 
you’ve experienced or heard. We are not inter- 
ested in stock jokes —we want human interest 
stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. 
Keep your submissions to no more than 100 
words and send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, 
Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 67063. She 
will credit contributors of the items she selects. 


Katie Funk Wiebe 1s the 
author of many books 
and articles, and an En- 
glish professor at Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, 
Kansas. 
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Oberammergau’s 2 Dramas: 
the Passion Play and the struggle over what it means to be faithful. 


Oberammergau, West Germany: It is 
midday in this Bavarian village, and Otto 
Huber is speaking with an intensity that 
makes his eyes squint. He tugs and twirls 
the shaggy black hair and beard surround- 
ing his broad face. A few hours earlier, he 
had delivered the lines opening the morn- 
ing segment of the daylong Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play. Now he is expounding 
warmly on the problems of revising this 
world-famous drama, for which he is de- 
puty director as well as a leading actor. 

Oberammergau is in fact the site of two 
dramas, not one. 

There is the Passion Play itself, pro- 
duced almost every 10 years since 1633 
when village elders voted to retell the 
story of Christ’s death and resurrection if 
God spared the remaining population 
from a plague. 

Then there is the other drama, the ef- 
forts by villagers like Mr. Huber, prodded 
by Christian theologians, church officials 
and Jewish critics, to revise the Passion 
Play, a presentation that many Christians, 
in Oberammergau and beyond, have re- 
garded as semisacred. As the 43-year-old 
Mr. Huber talks over his scarcely touched 
lunch, and continues his reflections over 
coffee after the afternoon segment of the 
play, that second drama becomes as com- 
pelling as anything seen on the village’s 
sweeping open-air stage. 

The chief target for revision has been, 
of course, the play’s anti-Semitic themes 
and stereotypes. These were inherited 
from medieval prototypes, reinforced by 
19th-century dramatic convention and 
commended by none other than Adolf 
Hitler, who viewed the 300th anniversary 
performance with satisfaction in 1934. 

One would think that anything carry- 
ing Hitler’s endorsement would be imme- 
diately disinfected if not discarded — 
until, that is, one recalls the pride and 
piety of an Alpine village whose play pre- 
dates the Third Reich by nearly three cen- 
turies. 

Oberammergau is not an isolated back- 
water. When the town’s music teacher, 
Rochus Dedler, rewrote music for the play 
in 1811, he did not produce folk melodies, 
but an oratorio leaning heavily on Haydn 
and Mozart. At the same time, Oberam- 
mergau is enough of an enclosed society to 


by Peter Steinfels 


bristle at the plentiful criticism, which 
since the Holocaust has run the gamut 
from campaigns to boycott the pageant to 
patient proposals of detailed changes by 
Christian scholars and Jewish representa- 
tives. 

Even the slightest change in text or 
costume needs approval from an Oberam- 
mergau committee that includes the entire 
town council plus local clergy and specially 
elected delegates. The panel also chooses, 
using longstanding criteria, which Ober- 
ammergau natives will play all the major 
roles. It takes only a passing familiarity 
with small-town politics to imagine the 
problems. 

Mr. Huber said he and Christian 
Stickl, the innovating director of the play, 
had only a one-vote majority among the 
town council members, and shifting sup- 
port among the special representatives. 

Still, for the first time the production 
this year casts a married woman in the role 
of the Blessed Mother, opens major roles 
to Protestants and enlists youths in impor- 
tant parts even though it meant relaxing 
the standard that major actors be devout 
churchgoing Roman Catholics. The hu- 
manity of Jesus is underlined in his gen- 
uine agony on the Mount of Olives. 

Each of these changes is still the subject 
of debate and grumbling in the village of 
5,000 inhabitants. From outside, people 
have warned that God would punish Ba- 
varia or unleash a third World War be- 
cause of the village’s unfaithfulness. 

In fact the village seems to take faith- 
fulness very seriously. But some villagers, 
like Mr. Huber, recognize that they have 
to be faithful to more than a text written in 
1850. They also have to be faithful to the 
Gospel, to which many of the passion 
play’s details are imaginative additions, 
and to the Gospels’ message of love and 
redemption. 

Doesn’t it even become ‘‘dangerous,”’ 
Mr. Huber wonders aloud, to present a 
Passion Play that isolates Jesus’s trial and 
execution from the deeds and teachings of 
his prior life? What can be made of a me- 
dieval theory of redemption in which “‘an 
angry God must be appeased” by the 
bloody sacrifice of his son? Mr. Huber’s 
eye tightened further as he mentions the 
modern theologians and early church 


Festival Quarterly regularly offers essays 
and speeches from the larger world that, be- 
cause of their subject, sensitivity or wisdom, 
are of interest to our readers. 


fathers he has studied and the ways in 
which each generation inevitably re- 
shaped the Passion Play not only to make it 
meaningful to their lives but also to reflect 
passing ideologies. 

As Mr. Huber talks, Oberammergau 
becomes a microcosm of the Christian 
churches as a whole. The struggle to be 
faithful, they are always discovering, is not 
at all a simple one. 

Regarding the treatment of Jews and 
Judaism, that struggle is not yet resolved. 
Dozens of changes in the text, the cos- 
tumes and the staging have been made to 
excise anti-Semitic stereotypes and to re- 
move the impression that Jesus’s death was 
the responsibility of the Jewish people. 
The role of Pontius Pilate is underlined. 
So is the Jewishness of Jesus and his disci- 
ples. 

But the ugly bones of the old plot show 
through. Although Scripture is rich in ex- 
planations, historical and theological, of 
why Jesus was put to death, here the con- 
niving defenders of Jewish law oversha- 
dow everything else. 

Mr. Huber and his fellow revisers have 
done about all they can with the present 
text. Theologically, its melding of the four 
Gospel accounts into a single “‘factual’’ 
narrative contradicts what is now recog- 
nized about the distinct perspectives of the 
Gospel writers. Dramatically, the result is 
unwieldy, mixing the stylized and the na- 
turalistic, interrupting the action to en- 
compass a detail of Scripture or sometimes 
of pious legend. 

There is an historical exhibit in Ober- 
ammergau this year showing the evolution 
of passion plays. Theoretically, the exhibit 
is for the benefit of the visitors, but Mr. 
Huber hopes it will also have an impact on 
the town residents. It may remind them 
that Oberammergau’s play has passed 
through at least four quite different scripts 
over the centuries as well as dozens of 
minute changes. 

Not only could the vestiges of anti- 
Jewish sentiment be removed but the best 
religious and dramatic instincts of vil- 
lagers like Mr. Huber could also be served 
if Oberammergau’s officials authorized an 
entirely new script to start the new cen- 
tury. 


Copyright © 1990 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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Coming in October. Just in time for the 50th Anniversary of CPS. The 
CPS Story: An Illustrated History of Civilian Public Service by Albert N. 
Keim. Lots of stories and photos from the camps. 


For a special pre-publication offer (20% 
savings), write to The CPS Story, Good 
Books, Intercourse, PA 17534. Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 


Call toll free 800/762-7171; in PA or Canada, call collect 717/768-7171 
Mastercard and Visa accepted 
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CDS: “A Moral Equivalent to War’ 


Edited by Earl & Pat Hostetter Martin 
Foreword by Desmond M. Tutu 


World Winds: 


Meditations from the Blessed of the Earth 

Walk with new friends into the most remote hamlets of this 
wondrous and wounded world, from the hovels of the Kalahari 
to the hollers of Kentucky. In this book, you will respond to 
Wordsworth’s cry to tune into “the winds that will be howling at 
all hours and are upgathered now like sleeping flowers.” Delight 
in the discovery that, even before we set foot in this place, God 
was here. The wind blows where it wills . . . so it is with Godspirit. 

The 29 short meditations and black-and-white photos in this 
book breathe with surprise and hope. Collected by Earl and Pat 
Hostetter Martin, the meditations were written primarily by 
Mennonite Central Committee volunteers, living and working in 
countries throughout the world. Foreword by Desmond Tutu. 


Paper, $12.95; in Canada $15.95 


Herald Press books are available through your local bookstore 
or write to Herald Press (include 15% for shipping—minimum 
alee} 


Herald Press 
Dept. FQ 


490 Dutton Drive 
Waterloo, ON N2L 6H7 


Herald Press 
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616 Walnut Avenue 
Scottdale, PA 15683-1999 


“W. do not 


need to be too 
clever. We must 
just be receptive, 
open, appreciative, 
to smell the 
fragrance of the 
flowers, to feel the 
cold splash of the 
rain, to catch the 
familiar odor of 
damp soil, to see 
the ragged mother 
dangling her 
malnourished baby 
in rags... To 
marvel at the fact 
that poor, hungry 
people can laugh, 
can love, can be 
caring, can share, 
can nurture, can 
embrace, can cry, 
can crawl over and 
die—that these 
tattered rags of 
humanity are 
God’s stand-ins. 
Created in his 
image. They are 
precious, they 
have their names 
engraved on God’s 
palms, the hairs of 
their heads are 
numbered, and 
God knows them.” 


—Archbishop, 
Desmond Tutu 
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BOOKS FOR EVE 


Mirror of the Martyrs 
by John S. Oyer and Robert S. Kreider ¢ 96 pages @ $9.95, paper ($12.95, Canadian) 


“In these stories selected from the Martyrs Mirror we come into the presence 
of several thousand Anabaptists who died as martyrs.’ 

Why did these persons hold firmly to their faith, often leaving behind children and 
spouses? Who were their executioners? 

In this exploration of courage and martyrdom, Kreider and Oyer raise the questions 
these people had to answer—what beliefs are worth dying for? Is teaching to love 
one's enemy practical counsel? 

Includes etchings and their details. 


The CPS Story: An Illustrated History of Civilian Public Service 
by Albert N. Keim e 128 pages e $11.95, paper ($15.50, Canadian) 


The time was World War II. The United States government had not devised a way 
to deal with conscientious objectors to the war. Eager to avoid a repeat of the harsh 
treatment their young men had experienced during World War I, the Historic Peace 
Churches fashioned the Civilian Public Service program. This is a pictorial history of 
that movement by a leading expert. It is an earthy story, full of personal struggle, 
government red tape, humor and loss—an unusual experiment in church-state 
relations. 

“Must be reckoned among the best of its kind—the specialist history written for 
the general reader.’ —Booklist 


Reflections of an Hispanic Mennonite 


by José Ortiz and David Graybill ¢ 96 pages @ $6.95, paper ($8.95, Canadian) of an 
An Hispanic professor and church leader talks candidly about finding a place in the : Hispanic 


Mennonite faith community, being a Puerto Rican in Anglo society, raising children Menno ite 
in North America and teaching in Puerto Rico, Central America and the U.S. Midwest. ' 
He tells of his struggle to overcome insensitivity and prejudice. ) 
“Attractive and fast-paced.’’—Mennonite Weekly Review 
“Traditional Mennonites need to read this book.” —Mennonite Mirror 


A Modest Mennonite Home 
by Steve Friesen ¢ intro. by Andrew Wyeth e 96 pages @ $9.95, paper ($12.95, Canadian) 


Here is a book full of interesting history, colorful anecdotes, and beautiful color 
photography! In the early 1700s, the family of Hans Herr joined the exodus of per- _ 
secuted Mennonites from the Palatinate, making their way to the New World. Following ¥ 
the urging of William Penn, this group settled in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
Friesen re-creates the facts and ambience of the time when the 1719 Hans Herr house 
(still standing today) was built. 


‘Betsy and I thoroughly enjoyed reading this book about my ancestral home. "— 


Andrew Wyeth 
® 
Gooa$! Books 


Available from local bookstores or directly from the publisher. 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 
Call toll-free 800/762-7171. (In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171.) 
Mastercard and Visa accepted 
(You can receive a 20% discount on this book by using the FQ Readers’ Book Service on page 31.) 
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EDITORIALS 


Unburned Bridges 


Nearly half my life ago I was disinvited 
to speak at my home church. The circum- 
stances were complicated, but the emo- 
tional residue I carried through the years 
was a sense of rejection. Yet things are 
seldom as simple as they seem. 

Last month I was invited back to that 
congregation to lead a choral group at the 
dedication of their new meetinghouse. It 
became a very special moment and occa- 
sioned my reflecting on bridges burned 
and bridges unburned. 

I had always loved church as a boy. My 
father was a pastor, my grandfather a 
bishop, and nearly everyone in my ex- 
tended family exhibited a steady enthusi- 
asm for the church. 

I can’t remember not being involved in 
church. And as I look back now, I see that 
many of my early involvements in church 
were related to creative expression. I 
wrote a number of short pieces for church 
papers, I spoke in the churches a lot as a 
teenager, and I directed a choral group 
and a touring chorus at my home church. 
My later involvement in drama, filmmak- 
ing and publishing was an extension of 
that. 

Yet I never sensed within myself that 
these creative involvements were a rejec- 
tion of the church so much as an alterna- 
tive expression of church. In fact I always 
assumed that I might be in a pastorate 
someday; I wasn’t surprised when I found 
myself in seminary in a program of theol- 
ogy and the arts. 

There was turmoil in the church every- 
where in the late 60s. The invitation to 
speak, and secondly to not speak, at my 
home church that summer did not happen 
in a vacuum. On one hand, I had done a 
lot of speaking in churches in the previous 
six or seven years, but I had never been 
invited to speak at Hammer Creek Men- 
nonite. 

On the other hand, we were running 
our summer theater for a second year, 
which alone was controversial. On top of 
that we were presenting a play I had writ- 
ten, set in the American Civil War, which 
did not take a traditional Mennonite ap- 
proach to war and peace. So we had a 
dicey situation. The local newspapers did a 
preview story about the play and splashed 
a rather arrogant-looking picture of me 
across a prominent page of Friday’s paper, 
topped off with the headline “Message 
Theater.’’ While I cringed at the charac- 
terization of the play, folks at my home 
church were chagrined by the word ‘“‘the- 
ater.” 

By Saturday morning I was disinvited. 
Though my father and my uncle were the 


pastors and my brother was on the pro- 
gram committee, the negative reaction 
was too strong to be stopped. People were 
upset and felt compromised. The newspa- 
per story had not revealed any secrets, but 
it was too public, too prideful. 

I remember feeling hurt but not angry. 
I understood. It was too big a jump in too 
short a time. They had no other choice. 
And yet it hurt. I also felt sorry for my 
parents. 

But I never burned my bridges with 
Hammer Creek, and in many ways they 
never burned bridges with me. The situa- 
tion was overloaded with layers of emo- 
tion and history, and I was tempted to 
react in anger and slam the door. But I had 
always had deep appreciation and affec- 
tion for my home church. It was there that 
I had experienced the people of God. 

Two decades later, they built a new 
meetinghouse at Hammer Creek, next to 
the old 1913 one where I grew up. And 
for the dedication service last month, the 
current pastor, my cousin Fred, asked if I 
would be willing to try to bring together 
members from the choral group I had di- 
rected as a teenager. I was delighted. We 
found old record books and tried to con- 
tact former participants in the chorus, 
now scattered in many parts of North 
America, some even overseas. Their en- 
thusiasm surprised me as about fifty of us 
leapfrogged twenty-five years and came 
together to sing a few numbers at the dedi- 
cation of this new meetinghouse. It be- 
came a special moment indeed. Seldom 
have I felt so complete, so healed, so hope- 
ful. 

The grace of God which infused times 
of such great turmoil half a lifetime ago 
continues to touch my life with moments 
of forgiveness and reunion. Thank God 
for unburned bridges. —MG 
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LETRERS 


I want to express my appreciation for 
the many moments of fine reading which 
the Festival Quarterly has afforded me the 
few years that I have subscribed. I have 
enjoyed the issues covered and the faithful 
reporting needed to allow many differing 
views to be expressed. 


Clarence Haritzler 
Albany, Oregon 


I want to compliment you on both the 
Spring and Summer issues. I thought they 
were each generally excellent, graphics as 
well as content. Merle’s editorial in the 
Spring issue was one of the best pieces I’ve 
read in a long time. The photos in the 
Summer FQ, both World Conference and 
“other,” were also especially good. 

I have only one comment —question, 
really—about the Spring issue. Of the 
eleven church leaders featured in your 
lead article, only three were non-North 
American, only two were women, only 
one was non-North American currently 
living outside North America, and none 
were African or African-American. Why 
so few? Or was it meant to be a subtle 
commentary on who Mennonites consider 
to be our “‘church leaders”’ these days? 


Melanie Zuercher 
Whitesburg, Kentucky 


Editor’s Note: Good point! We invited a much 
broader group of persons to participate than 
actually did. We share your disappointment. 


Thank you very much for every FQ you 
have sent to me. I have enjoyed reading 
each page, and I really appreciate continu- 
ing to receive this magazine ona free basis. 


Juana Maria DeLarosa 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 
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Most of your articles are acceptable to 
me—some more interesting than others. 
But the winter issue containing the writing 
of Jerry Derstine on “‘I Had to Leave,” 
was a big disappointment to me. He shows 
a rebellious attitude and is not a good 
model for Christian young people today. I 
believe he has hurt many of his loved ones 
as well as the Lord and the church, the 
ones he solemnly vowed to be faithful to. 


Floyd Newcomer 
Seville, Ohio 


We surely appreciate your magazine 
and read it eagerly when it arrives. Keep 
up the good work! 


John and Helen Miller 
Nairoht, Kenya 


Why so few? As a person who has been 
an active participant in many different de- 
nominations perhaps I can offer a few 
clues. 

I have been attending a Mennonite 
church now for more than two and a half 
years. I’ve lived in this neighborhood for 
nine years but I never knew the church 
was there until I happened across it while 
driving around looking at Christmas 
lights. There is no sign posted on one of 
the most important thoroughfares near it. 
After we started attending, we decided to 
go to members’ class. In the entire time, 
we got no teaching about the Anabaptist 
position on anything. Just straight Bible 
and salvation—the same stuff we’d been 
through with the Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians and Assemblies of God. There was 
an appendix giving the history of the 
Mennonite movement, but no _ lesson 
taught on the subject. 

In this church at the time, there was a 
person who was raised Mennonite, was 
well traveled, well educated, thoughtful 


and articulate. We repeatedly tried to get 
him to tell us more about what it means to 
be a Mennonite. He repeatedly put us off 
by saying we should stress our similarities, 
not our differences. 

If it happens to be so difficult for deter- 
mined Christians to physically locate your 
churches, to get formal teaching on doc- 
trine and enter into conversation as to 
what this church has that is different and 
special, then imagine what an ordinary 
‘‘Joe off the street’’ must face! 

There may be a residue from persecu- 
tions of old that says if we are quiet then 
we'll be left in peace to obey God. The 
world does not leave Christians in peace. If 
you have anything to offer the world in 
peace-making and _ reconciliation— get 
NOISY. 


Christa Snow 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The editorial on “bedroom evange- 
lism” brings up an important point. We 
should never be so ethnic that we turn off 
others who might otherwise be attracted 
to the Mennonite faith. On the other 
hand, we should not be so ‘“‘anti-ethnic’”’ 
that our children cannot find their iden- 
tity. Thank you for a provocative journal. 


Helen R. Tieszen 
Chung-gu, Seoul 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for pub- 
lication must include the writer’s name and 
address and should be sent to Festival 
Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, In- 
tercourse, PA 17534. The editors regret that 
the present volume of mail necessitates pub- 
lishing only a representative cross-section. 
Letters are subject to editing for reasons of 
space and clarity. 


Drawing by Richter; c 1990. The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


CPS orderly at Cleveland State Hospital assisting a patient (CPS #69). 
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“A Mora 
Equivalen 
to War” 


by Albert N. Keim 


Editor’s Note: The time was World War Il. The United States government had not devised a way to deal 
with conscientious objectors to the war. Thousands of men, for reasons of conscience, would refuse to fight. 

Lager to avoid a repeat of the harsh treatment their young men had experienced during World War I, the 
Fiistoric Peace Churches (Quakers, Mennonites and Brethren) fashioned a program acceptable to their peace 
convictions —and the highly militarized American government. 

Cwilian Public Service, known as CPS, was uncertain in us beginnings, but clear about wt intentions. to 
provide a way for conscientious objectors to avoid fighting but contribute to the welfare of the country. It 


became an unusual experiment in church-state relations. 


The following excerpts are from the newly released book, The CPS Story: An Illustrated History of 


Civilian Public Service. 


John Yoder finally realized the war was over when he 
topped the hill and saw the farm spread out below, an oasis of 
peace in a world which had known only war and violence for 
six years. The farm seemed unchanged since his departure four 
years before. The world had changed, however, and so had he. 
Four years ago he had been a simple farm boy. He was no 
longer that, but he was not sure he could tell in what ways he 
had changed, who he had become. 

The train carrying him to Hill City, South Dakota, in 1942 
had been crowded with noisy young men in military uniforms. 
His civilian clothes confirmed his draft orders—he was a 
conscientious objector, a CO. His destination was a Civilian 


Public Service camp. CPS #57 was a work camp for conscien- 
tious objectors who refused to participate in World War II. 

John remembered his feelings of fear and awe as he carried 
his suitcase from coach to coach in search of a seat. That train 
had been an alien world which he had never encountered 
before. The isolated quiet farm had not prepared him for his 
four-year adventure in Civilian Public Service. 

He was not an accidental conscientious objector. He had 
been taught, and believed in a fuzzy sort of way, that war and 
violence were against the spirit and purpose of God. The 
church community to which John belonged was not just 
objecting to this war; his people had objected to and refused to 
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serve in any war for 400 years. Their objection was seldom 
expressed in rhetorical moral terms. Instead, for them it was a 
collision of two communities: the prevailing society which 
claimed to manage the world, whose failure seemed to often 
erupt in war, and the little community of Mennonite Christians 
intent on putting into practice the words of Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount. It was the clash of those two communi- 
ties, both claiming complete loyalty from John, which had put 
him on the train to Hill City, South Dakota. John had chosen 
the alternative program of his faith community. 


The “Good War’”’ 

By the mid-1930s ominous events abroad portended war. 
Hitler passed the Niirnberg Laws and repudiated the Versailles 
Treaty. Mussolini invaded Ethiopia. Japan was poised to 


continue its invasion of China. The dictators were on the march. 


World War II was not an easy war for COs. It carried none 
of the ambiguity of the Vietnam War. It was, as Studs Terkel 
has put it, the “Good War,” a clear case of good versus evil, 
freedom versus tyranny. On what possible basis could one 
choose not to fight against Hitler and the evil he represented? 
It was a hard call for many pacifists, and most elected to fight 
the Nazis. 

Alarmed by world events, the Historic Peace Churches, 
under the leadership of Mennonite editor H.P. Krehbiel of 
Kansas, held a three-day conference at Newton, Kansas. It was 
in late 1935; nearly 80 persons from the three denominations 


were present. The group appointed a three-person committee — 


Orie Miller, Mennonite; C. Ray Keim, Brethren; and Robert 
Balderston, Friend, to coordinate Peace Church preparation in 
case of war. 


An Active Witness Against War 

Earlier in 1935 Mennonites meeting at Goshen (IN) College 
devoted an entire conference to a discussion of appropriate 
action by COs in wartime. A paper by Guy Hershberger asked 
the question, “Is Alternative Service Desirable or Possible?”’ 
The young Goshen College professor answered his own 
question with a strong yes. He cited both the Russian Menno- 
nite Forestry Service and the Quaker Service during and after 
World War I as examples of attractive alternative service 


§. Military Institute, Carlisle Barracks photo 


possibilities. 

Alternative service, he argued, should be under civilian 
direction; the work should be morally important and challeng- 
ing enough so that the blandishments of wartime patriotism 
could be deflected by young CO idealists. Alternative service 
should be, as American Friends Service Committee’s Clarence 
Picket put it, the “‘moral equivalent of war.” 

The Church of the Brethren developed a detailed alternative 
service plan in 1938. With it they included a list of types of 
service “not consistent with the historic position of the church,” 
such as military chaplaincy, YMCA work with soldiers, military 
hospital work, Red Cross work under military auspices and any 
forms of military service. 

The Church of the Brethren took the lead in preparing a 
paper entitled “Our Group Procedure in a War Crisis.”” The 
paper urged the HPCs to “‘plan together, to work together, 
and if necessary to suffer together.”’ 

The period between the World Wars was a productive one 
for the peace churches. They did learn to work together, so 
that when military conscription began in 1940, they were able 
to present a common front and a working consensus about how 
they wanted their conscientious objectors treated under the 
new draft laws. On June 20, 1940, the day the Germans 
invaded Paris, Congress began its consideration of the draft bill. 

Congress passed the draft bill on September 14, 1940. Two 
days later the President signed the new Selective Training and 
Service Act. The CO section read: 

Section 5(g): Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed to require any person to be subject to combatant 
training and service in the land and naval forces of the 
United States who, by reason of religious training and belief, 
is conscientiously opposed to participation in war in any form. 

Any such person claiming such exemption from comba- 
tant training and service because of such conscientious 
objections whose claim is sustained by the local draft board 
shall, if he is inducted into the land or naval forces under 
this Act, be assigned to noncombatant service as defined by 
the President, or shall, if he is found to be consciously 
opposed to participation in such noncombatant service, in 
lieu of such induction, be assigned to work of national 
importance under civilian direction. 

In response, the Historic Peace Churches formed a National 
Council for Religious Conscientious Objectors, renamed later, 
National Service Board for Religious Objectors (NSBRO). The 
new agency was formally established October 11, with the 
assignment to handle all negotiations with the government on 
matters relating to conscription. 

Its first task was to design an alternative service program. 
Within a fortnight NSBRO had a plan. A National Board for 
Civilian Service would administer the program through an 
executive officer, and its staff would be HPC members. 
Furthermore, the HPCs would finance the program. Each of 
the governing bodies of the three Historic Peace Churches 
endorsed the church funding idea. The normally reserved Orie 
Miller of the Mennonite Central Committee spoke Mennonite 
feelings when he promised that Mennonites ‘‘would gladly pay 
their share of the bill. They would do it even though every 
Mennonite farmer had to mortgage his farm.”’ The Friends’ 
Five Year Meeting in Richmond, Indiana, approved a resolu- 
tion that if government funds became available they should not 


The device used to operate the fishbowl lottery which called up 
draftees for service in World War II. 


be accepted. 

It was a rash decision for such normally cautious people. 
They wanted maximum autonomy, and they believed the best 
way to get it was to pay their own way. It was also politically 
smart. No one could accuse them of using government funds to 
avoid their citizen responsibility to fight for their country. 
Selective Service heartily approved of the idea; no one could 
accuse them of being soft on “‘conchies.”’ 


Experiment Begins with Little Design 

The President signed Executive Order 8675 on February 6, 
1941. A unique church-state partnership, known as Civilian 
Public Service (CPS), was born. It began as a six-month 
experiment. It lasted through a year of uneasy peace, four 
years of total war and two years of demobilization. 

It was May 15, 1941 and the first Civilian Public Service 
camp was opening. The first 26 conscientious objectors arrived 
with 54 reporters and photographers in tow. It was a historic 
event. The place was an abandoned Civilian Conservation 
Camp in the Patapsco State Forest near Baltimore, Maryland. 
Patapsco, also known as CPS #3, was a National Park Service 
camp directed by the American Friends Service Committee. 

By the time Civilian Public Service ended six years later, 
nearly 12,000 CPS men had logged over eight million man-days 
of work for their country. Had the government paid for the 
work at the army rate as provided by law, it would have spent 
$22,000,000. Its actual bill was $4,731,000 for administrative 
expenses. The COs were not paid and their families and 
churches contributed $7,202,000 for their support. 


Reprinted by permission of Herald Press, from the book Orie O. Miller. 


The CPSers worked at an immense variety of projects, M.R. Zigler and Orie Miller worked together to keep the CPS vision 
including conservation and forestry camps, hospitals and train- alive. 
ing schools, university labs, agricultural experiment stations 
and farms, and as government survey crews. They built roads, of timber, saving time for foresters doing timber surveys. 
fought forest fires, constructed dams, planted trees, built Another CPSer, a sociologist, used opinion testing techniques 
contour strips on farms, served as guinea pigs for medical and to develop a new public education program for the Forest 
scientific research, built sanitary facilities for hookworm-ridden _ Service. 
communities and cared for the mentally ill and juvenile Work for the National Park Service involved far fewer men 
delinquents. than the Forest Service. All but two of the eight camps were 

} located in the East; in the West the Mennonites operated camps 

Work for the Public Good at Three Rivers, California, and at Belton, Montana. The 

The prevention and fighting of forest fires occupied nearly National Parks assignments were fire-fighting and park 
one-fourth of all CPS man-days. CPS operated 31 Forest maintenance. The latter was usually unpopular; ‘‘manicuring 
Service camps. the trees’’ as the CPSers derisively called it. On the Blue Ridge 

Most men worked out of base camps, usually several Parkway and the Skyline Drive in Virginia CPS men did 
hundred men per camp. In the West the men were often “‘vista-schnitten,’’ cutting trees and underbrush to open up 
dispersed to remote “‘spike camps’’ deep in the mountains. views over the Shenandoah Valley. Many of the campgrounds 
Food and mail arrived once a week. The only breaks inthe mo- _ and roadways in the parks today are a product of CPS labor. 
notony were the grueling battles with forest fires. Most of the One out of every six man-days worked by CPSers was in soil 
work was fire prevention, building trails and fire roads, conservation activity. Twenty-three camps worked in Soil 
opening firebreaks and clearing out underbrush and rotting Conservation Service projects, with a few devoted to Farm 
timber. It was hard physical labor. More technical tasks were Security Administration and Bureau of Reclamation projects. 
telephone line building and maintenance, and manning fire Because of the size of their projects, these camps were among 
lookout towers. the largest in CPS. 

Some of the most interesting forestry work was in the San Some projects had almost immediate effect on the life and 
Dimas National Forest in California, where CPS men worked on __ well-being of the people in the area. For centuries the Poco- 
a 50-year analysis of the main watershed for Los Angeles moke River on the eastern shore of Maryland had flooded the 
County. They checked rain gauges, recorded water runoff and flatlands and made the rich soil useless for agriculture. If its 
tabulated and analyzed the results. Out of the work came a riverbed were straightened and cleaned out, the Pocomoke 
detailed life history of a drop of water as it fellon the rocks and —_ would flow swiftly into the Chesapeake Bay and not flood the 
forests of the area. This became the basis for new water farmland on its banks. CPS took on the project. Using raw 
management and water retention techniques. muscle, linked with bulldozers and draglines, the muck-choked 

At CPS #12 near Cooperstown, New York, a CPS man channel of the river was cleaned. Only months later lush fields 
invented a gadget which quickly calculated the yield of a stand of corn and vegetables grew where before there had been only 
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Richard Reinhold 


Major Lewis Hershey discussing issues with a group of Amish and Mennonites. 


swamp. 

CPS undertook farm reclamation and development on a 
large scale in North Dakota and Montana. There thousands of 
farms were destroyed during the drought of 1935-37. CPS 
Camp Terry near Terry, Montana, on the banks of the 
Yellowstone River was established in January 1943. Working 
for the Farm Security Administration, CPS men built irrigation 
dams, canals and ditches, leveled the land with bulldozers, and 
built new farmsteads. On each 80- or 160-acre unit they built a 
horse, barn and poultry house. Through local cooperatives 
these new farms were allocated to farmers who had lost their 
land during the drought of the 1930s. 

At Hill City, North Dakota, CPS built Deerfield Dam, 
designed to supply water to Rapid City and irrigate 12,000 
acres of farmland in the area. Water made the production of 
sugar beets possible. The dam was huge — 137 feet high and 
800 feet long. 

No aspect of the CPS farm program created greater 
controversy than the Selective Service decision to use CPS men 
for emergency farm labor in areas within a 15 mile radius of a 
CPS camp. Whenever a county agent in such an area decided 
conditions required it, he could authorize their labor. The 
HPCs and the men were very upset by this order. Not only did 
such work supersede the camp project work, but it took no 
account of the wishes of the men. Wages were transferred to 
the U.S. Treasury. In all, 150,000 man-hours of emergency 
farm work was performed by CPS. Most men participated 
reluctantly; some refused to cooperate. The activity came very 
close to a showdown between CPS on one side and Selective 
Service and the farmers on the other. 


Venturing Into Mental Health 
In June 1942 the first CPS unit began work at Eastern State 
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Hospital in Williamsburg, Virginia, and in July a second unit 
opened at Western State Hospital in Staunton, Virginia. 

Sometimes CPS men made dramatic changes in the care of 
patients. At Philadelphia State Hospital patient care was 
terrible. Because of labor shortages there was one attendant for 
every 300 patients (minimum set by the Psychiatric Association 
was 10). Soon after their arrival, 10 of the men volunteered to 
take over the worst ward of the hospital—the ward for 
incontinent patients where 350 people lived with almost no 
care, naked, filthy and ill-fed. The men cleaned and painted the 
entire building. They installed a new feeding program, 
encouraging patients to eat slowly instead of bolting down all 
food in sight. They established a routine morning dressing 
procedure for all patients. They removed wet fouled clothing 
immediately. They instituted new schedules to bring some 
order to patients’ lives. The building began to smell better. 
The improvement was dramatic, largely a result of patience in- 
spired by good will. 

In most cases, however, the changes were less dramatic. CPS 
man J. Willard Linschied at Hudson River State Hospital 
reported: 

Our efforts were concentrated on giving better and 
kinder treatment to the patients and to keep the ward as 
clean as possible under the circumstances. The shortage of 
floor wax and clothing made it well nigh impossible to do 
more than keep the ward clean of the worst dirt. 

Working a ward such as this one with negligible patient 
help, almost no supplies, and very poor facilities in general is 
quite a strain on an attendant. Especially when there are 
only two or three on duty alone part of the day. When it is 
impossible to do more than clean the most obvious dirt and 
possible only to keep the patients as well in order as possible, 
a sort of lethargy sets in. 


I’m sure we all chafed under this necessity of giving only 
custodial care and we were all keenly aware of the improve- 
ments that could be made with more attendant help, more 
supplies and better facilities. Proper personal attention to 
any single patient or a small group of patients was out of the 
question. 

Consciousness of the large number of patients entrusted 
to one’s care led to a very impersonal attitude toward all of 
them. Although we were told repeatedly that our handling 
of patients was much better than that of the former attend- 
ants, the frustrations encountered gave rise to fits of temper 
which at times resulted in unnecessarily rough language and 
rough handling of patients. This loss of control grew more 
frequent as the time on the ward grew longer. 

I think we were all fired with a desire to expose mental 
hospital conditions to the general public in the hope that 
such an exposé would lead to action toward the improve- 
ment of such institutions. Certainly to work for any length 
of time on such a ward a person must either agitate for 
betterment or sear his conscience entirely to the ills of hu- 
manity. 


Volunteering as Guinea Pigs 

Several CPS programs tried to remedy social ills and 
improve the health of ordinary people. In five Florida counties 
where hookworm infected up to 80% of the population, CPS 
men were employed by the Florida State Public Health Board 
to fight the parasites. The solution was to build sanitary privies 
to halt the spread of the larvae. 

In March 1942 the Brethren opened CPS #27 near Talla- 
hassee. Within a few months the Mennonites and Friends 
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added other units at Mulberry, Orlando and Gainesville. 

The men developed a masterful system to construct privies 
and install them. Their best construction time was 2.86 
man-days as against the earlier New Deal WPA record of 11.75 
man-days per structure. By the time the men left they had built 
and installed 4,200 privies, dug countless wells and installed 
hundreds of septic tanks. It was a program which assisted the 
poorest of the poor, mostly black Floridians. 

Among the most challenging assignments for CPS men were 
the guinea pig experiments under the Office of Scientific 
Research or under the Surgeon General’s Office. Though the 
projects were often uncomfortable and dangerous, there were 
always plenty of volunteers. In New England several researchers 
at Harvard Medical School used CPS men to search for a cheap 
control for the dreaded disease typhus. The men wore lice-in- 
fested clothes for three weeks while continuing to work at their 
daily nine hours of road-building. Each day they were inspected 
and dusted with powders designed to kill the lice. Eventually 
two safe and effective powders were found. 

At the University of Minnesota 12 CPS volunteers tested the 
physiological effects of malaria. Each man contracted malaria 
and went through the various stages of illness. The illness was 
then terminated with quinine sulphate. After their tempera- 
tures returned to normal, the men resumed their usual work, 
but each day exercised on a treadmill for an hour. Over the 
course of two months, tests were performed which indicated the 
debilitating effects of the illness and the time necessary for full 
recovery. 

At CPS Camp Magnolia in Arkansas, 50 volunteers ate 
dehydrated grass tips for three months to see if that might be a 
relief substitute for fruits and vegetables. It was not. 


The Price of Conscience 

Many CPS men experienced a lot of hostility from their 
fellow citizens. Quaker CPSer Thomas Waring tells of his trip 
to town for a pair of shoes while at Coleville, California (#37). 

As he got off the Forestry Service truck he observed three 
local men sitting on a bench on the sidewalk. ““One of them 
looked right at me and spat! The tobacco juice landed on my 
feet. | moved away, feeling their hostile gazes on my back. 
Goose bumps again. I hadn’t had that feeling for six weeks.”’ 

He turned into the shoe store and as he opened the door a 
voice bellowed, ‘‘‘Get the hell out of here!’ Stunned, I stood for 
a moment looking for the speaker. There was the owner of the 
store, balding, wearing red suspenders over a dirty undershirt, 
leaning on the counter. ‘You heard me. We don’t serve the 
likes of you in here. Now get out beforeI...’” 

Waring left town in a hurry. Hungry, he headed for the 
only diner in town. Before he got to the door the owner 
appeared with, “If you think I am going to serve you at my 
counter, you’d better think again. My advice is to get out of 
town. NOW!” Waring took his advice. 


CPS—A Thriving, Unlikely Minority 

During the years 1940 to 1945 more young male human 
beings were displaced than at any time in human history. The 
numbers boggle the mind. Tens of millions of young men lived 
in barracks, trenches and fields. It was an abnormal and brutal 
existence punctuated by fiery death and maiming. 

The 12,000 CPS men and the 6,000 conscientious objectors 


A light-hearted view by a CPS man of the experiment to see if one 
could survive by eating grass. 
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Doing the laundry at Camp Coshocton, Ohio (CPS #23, American Friends Service Committee). 


in prison, combined with a few thousand British COs and a 
handful elsewhere in the world, were such a miniscule alterna- 
tive to the warring tens of millions as to be very nearly inexplic- 
able. 

Few CPS men grasped the heroic quality of their alternative 
way at the time. Most made the choice out of their inherited 
identity with a tradition and comunity which stood at the 
center of their lives. Most believed that their most effective 
opposition to war was a kind of service which demonstrated an 
alternative to going to war. Consequently, they seldom found 
menial work in out-of-the-way places good enough. They 
wanted to do real service in settings of real need. 

The profound problem all COs faced was bound up in the 
service versus resistance arguments. Civilian Public Service was 
more altruistic service than overt resistance to war. One might 
argue it should have been more heavily tilted toward resist- 
ance. But that would have required a quite different system of 
Civilian Public Service. Whether a more war-resistant organiza- 
tion could have been possible is very doubtful. 

CPS was not an ideal program; in fact it was seriously 
flawed. CPS, by its very existence, acknowledged the legitimacy 
of conscription, something many pacifists do not accept. The 
provision for work without pay carried a kind of Soviet 
“Gulag” quality of involuntary servitude. And there was always 
the odor and irony of the Historic Peace Churches helping the 
military state manage its conscription system. 

CPS had significant formative influences. Given the powerful 
precedents set by CPS during World War II, alternative service 
is now a normal provision for American conscientious objec- 
tors. CPS was also a school for future leaders of the Historic 
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Peace Churches. It thrust young men into positions of public 
responsibility as they struggled to make the CPS system work. 
Those men became, subsequently, the leaders of their churches 
and the burgeoning religious organizations of the post-war era. 


Albert N. Keim is professor of history at Eastern Mennonite 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, with a specialty in religion and 
public policy issues. 


Excerpted from the book The CPS Story: An Illustrated 
History of Civilian Public Service © 1990 by Good Books, Inter- 
course, Pa. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 


Indonesian 
Cultural 
Mission 


Bali. Java. Sumatra. Borneo. For many 
of us these names evoke pictures of Gau- 
guin-like tropical island splendor and 
steamy summer evenings with splashes of 
brilliant color and graceful, curving lines. 
For members of the Indonesian Cultural 
Mission, a group of Mennonites who rep- 
resented Indonesia at the twelfth assembly 
of Mennonite World Conference, these 
islands are home. On opening night in the 
Winnipeg Arena, they brought some of 
that tropical splendor to life for a crowd of 
17,000 Mennonites. 

Sixteen people representing two In- 
donesian Mennonite conferences and a 
wide variety of Indonesian ethnic groups 
took the stage. Dressed in costumes repre- 
senting their individual ethnic back- 
grounds and carrying a variety of tradi- 
tional instruments such as the bonang, the 
kendang and the angklung along with a 
guitar and sitar, they were a photogra- 
pher’s dream. Using drama and dance 
with background music, they demon- 
strated the story of God’s wrath and love 


in haunting island style. 

Many of the songs and dances during 
their four other performances in Winni- 
peg celebrated different aspects of life in 
their homeland. A beautiful English ren- 
dition of How Great Thou Art was pre- 
sented in Indonesian classical style. Using 
the much-loved Javanese leather puppet 
show, they told the story of the Good Sa- 
maritan, promising the audience they 
would break with Javanese tradition and 
not go on all night. An Indonesian na- 
tional song depicted the sprawling island 
nation with its swaying palms, beckoning 
the visitor with the words, ‘‘“Welcome! 
Welcome!” 

Through these celebratory songs and 
in numerous conversations with confer- 
ence visitors, they attempted to explain 
why the Mennonite church in Indonesia is 
currently the fourth largest in the world, 
smaller than only the United States, Can- 
ada and Zaire. One young Javanese 
church worker from Semarang spoke pas- 
sionately of his work among the leaders of 
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various ethnic groups. “‘What we must do 
is get to the decision makers in order to 
break the cultural barriers which separate 
people from Christianity.”” When asked 
about the secret behind the phenomenal 
growth of the Indonesian church, he re- 
sponded without a moment’s hesitation, 
“Prayer.” 

In flawless English, a young woman de- 
scribed some of the barriers their mission 
encounters in Indonesia. “‘As you know, 
we were colonized and evangelized by the 
Dutch. Many Indonesian people believe 
being Christian is the same as being white. 
That is not positive. We believe one can be 
Eastern and also be Christian. We work to 
bring the message of Jesus Christ to our 
many tribal cultures using symbols, words 
and services which they understand.” 

It is this devoted effort to achieve cul- 
tural plurality within the church by af- 
firming the cultural differences of individ- 
ual people which sends the message of 
hope to the rest of the Mennonite world. 
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Mennonite Church Growth (M6) = 


The issue of why the Mennonite 
church (Mc), after over 460 years of exis- 
tence, has so few members resembles the 
question the biologists ask concerning 
why certain species are rare and why 
others are exceedingly common. Cer- 
tainly a key factor is adaptation — the 
ability of organisms to survive and 
reproduce despite changing environ- 
ments. But this merely points the finger 
without stating what is required for 
adaptation to be successful. Another ap- 
proach is to look at the demographic 
variables influencing the growth (or de- 
cline) of a population. If we examine 
these, especially as they are related to 
overall adaptation, we might find a few 
clues about why the Mc has not grown 
very rapidly. I need to add a caveat, that 
without critical research these observa- 
tions must remain impressions only. 

The growth of any population is a 
function of Birth Rate (BR), Death Rate 
(DR) and Migration (Immigration-Emi- 
gration). Now as applied to the Mc, we 
can set up a general equation as follows: 


MENNONITE CHURCH GROWTH 
(McG) = REPLACEMENT (BR-DR) 
+ NET MIGRATION 
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by Carl S. Keener 


Carl S. Keener, State College, 
Pennsylvania, is a professor of biology at 
Penn State University, and is active in 
University Mennonite Church. 


Each variable directly affects McG. One 
can hypothesize that during the last 
century the variables have changed, yet 
they effectively cancelled each other. 
Hence, slow McG. That is, at a time when 
relatively few “‘outsiders”’ joined the Mc, 
Mennonite couples were having large 
families only to find that a number of 
their offspring were leaving the Mc. In 
recent years, proportionately more 
non-ethnic Mennonites have become 
Mennonites, but at the same time the 
ethnic Mennonites were having fewer 
children. All these variables are interre- 
lated in complex ways, but in a brief 
overview let us look at each in succession. 


1. Birth Rate 

Large families undoubtedly have 
played a big role in McG, at least up to 
recent times. I don’t have data to 
substantiate my point, but it seems 
correct to say that on the average our 
grandparents had larger families than 
our parents did, who in turn had larger 
families than we did. Any downturn in 
family size will affect McG, given, of 
course, that we hold our own. But in this 
respect we have not done well, and this 
leads me to my next variable. 


2. Emigration 

That Mennonites leave the Mc is a 
well-known fact. Sometimes entire 
congregations leave, or individual fami- 
lies withdraw, or even couples or single 
persons decide to move their member- 
ship elsewhere. Whether the rate of 
emigration has decreased, I don’t know, 
but coupled with a lower BR, any 
emigration will have increasingly greater 
impact on the overall McG. In any case, 
why emigrate, especially if, as Merle 
Good says, Anabaptism ‘‘seems a 
wonderful approach to Christian faith’’? 

Nevertheless, I have observed that 
Mennonites leave the Mc for three main 
reasons: 

1) Mc is perceived as anti-educational, 
anti-cultural and anti-modern (This was 
certainly true several generations ago, 
but these reasons seem to be less critical 
now.). 

2) Mc is perceived —or at least the 
local congregation, anyway —as too 
judgmental, lacking in love, kindness and 
forgiveness. Consequently, many persons 
leave because they feel unwelcome, or 
because they become estranged from the 
“old ways.” As a highly moralistic, 
conservative group, the Mc has some 
difficulty in adapting to new insights, new 


liberations, new currents of thought. 
Witness the pockets of homophobia, sex- 
ism, anti-womens’ liberation, the hostile 
views toward evolution, rationalism and 
higher criticism —all of which can 
alienate sensitive souls. 

3) A third reason centers on what I’m 
calling ‘‘religious style’ — how we wish to 
worship. Do we want the old ways, or do 
we want a spruced-up service with a 
choir, organ and a “‘read”’ sermon? 
Should our congregations become more 
liturgical or more charismatic, our 
worship services more planned or more 
spontaneous? Issues like these divide us, 
and so people leave. 

Still, the question is, why don’t more 
non-Germanic Mennonites join our 
ranks? I’m sure there are many reasons, 
which leads me to our third main variable. 


3. Immigration. 

Growth of the Mc in North America 
due to an influx of non-ethnic persons 
seems to have been sporadic, but 
generally low. Some reasons for this 
appear to be perceptions “‘outsiders”’ 
have of the Mc—we’re odd ducks (our 
nonconformed practices are strange to 
many folks), our peace witness as 
fostered by our nonresistant views of war 


lon 


don’t square with God-and-Country 
sentiments, and our stifling ethnicity 
(Mennos for Mennos) turns many people 
off. But most of all, I think, our lack of 
non-assertive recruiting is one big reason 
why we haven’t grown very much. Each 
one win one or two? How many of us 
have done this? How many of us have 
gone from door-to-door, witnessing, ask- 
ing persons if they were saved, and the 
like? Assertive persons tend to leave the 
Mc, non-assertive types remain, but these 
are hardly the firebrands who pound 
neighborhood doors “‘to bring them in.”’ 
Anabaptists have always been out-of- 
step with their times. A costly faith 
seldom wins many adherents. And so, 
when we reflect on what many Americans 
want in their religion —a biblical 
literalism coupled with a God-and-Coun- 
try jingoism — we find components not 
meshing very well with the persistent 
Anabaptist themes of following Christ, 
cross-bearing, community, peace and 
love. Given these variables, I doubt 
whether we'll ever grow very large. Cer- 
tainly not for the sake of becoming 
bigger. I hope we never find ourselves 
offering cheap grace to the multitudes. 
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Reunion — A Harmony of 
Minds, Music and Memories 


by Gretchen Hostetter Maust 


Musicians. A bevy of them. Wanting 
to sing, wanting to talk, wanting to jam. 
Wanting to hear and be heard. All active 
performers in the late ’60s and early 
70s, they gathered this fall in Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. They came in response to 
an invitation from James Krabill of 
Elkhart, Indiana, and some other friends 
who wanted to devote a weekend 
catching up on past and present musical 
pursuits. 

Nobody seemed to have concrete 
expectations of the weekend. A small 
group convened early Friday evening in 
Eastern Mennonite College’s new 
Campus Center —site of the former Ad 
Building. Things change. Dean Clemmer 
and James Krabill, former EMCers from 
the group Rebirth, circa 1969-71, 
walked out of that clean, neat building 
with its trim gardens and level sidewalks, 
seeming oddly out of sync. The rose 
arbors were gone, not a strand of ivy was 
in view and Rebirth had slipped through 
a crack in time. 

As the gathering of musicians grew 


they moved down the street to Alive 
Recording studios for a reunion of sorts. 
Many of these ’60s peformers had never 
met before, but they were reuniting 
common experiences from that era 
gone by. 

The first consensus to emerge from 
the Friday evening meeting was that 
there would not be enough time to fit 
everything in. Revising the schedule and 
lengthening the days were the first 
formal activities. 

As instruments were unloaded and 
equipment set up, little groups wandered 
off into corners to sing a chorus of this, a 
verse of that. Meanwhile Abe Ritten- 
house, recording engineer at the studios, 
plugged in amps, set up the tapes, got 
the coffee brewing and generally 
facilitated the beginnings (and the 
middle and the end). Finally several 
groups were consolidated into one, and 
“Amazing Grace’’ unified the voices. 
Amazing grace, indeed, that such a 
reunion could take place after all these 
years. Amazing grace that with the 


diverse roads traveled by this motley 
group, so many, if not all, found those 
words close to their hearts. 

Saturday morning came earlier than 
usual (or was it that Friday night lasted so 
long?). But the bits and snatches of 
conversation and music successfully tan- 
talized the participants back to Alive 
Studios. Each person was given one-half 
hour to recount her/his musical history 
and share an original song or tape. 
Twenty participants added up to ten 
hours, but the personal stories needed to 
be told. 

Sometimes there were tears; there was 
a lot of laughter, much nodding in 
understanding and moments of wordless 
awe. What unfolded was a deep variety 
of musical experience. As vast a spread of 
instruments was present, too: acoustic 
guitars, electric guitars, a pedal steel 
guitar, violin, keyboard, mandolin and 
drums. 

Some twenty years later the tight 
vocal harmonies had not faded. “Boy, 
you still got it,’’ chirped Mel Lehman 


Left to Right: John Wiebe, Dennis Maust, Dean Clemmer, Barbra Graber, Nancy Sider, Chuck Neufeld, Ken Brunk, Jerry Lehman, James 
Krabill and James Croegaert. 
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(formerly of Rebirth fame and currently 
working with World Council of Churches 
in New York) as Dean Clemmer, Dennis 
Maust, Jerry Lehman and Rob Eby 
wound up their hastily rehearsed a ca- 
pella number, “‘Java Jive.”’ 

About half of those who gathered are 
still writing and/or performing music: 
Mark Hartman devotes his time primarily 
to playing in the Winston-Salem Sym- 
phony Orchestra, but he also plays 
country bluegrass fiddle. John Wiebe, a 
musician from Waterloo, Ontario, and 
the only Canadian to make the trek, 
teaches private guitar at Rockway 
Collegiate and performs nights. Chuck 
Neufeld works with the General Confer- 
ence Voluntary Service program in 
Newton, Kansas, and uses his music as a 
medium for his message. He has several 
current tapes on the market and is a 
popular name in teen and college concert 
circuits. James Croegaert has a music 
ministry with Reba Place in Evanston, II- 
linois, and is an active composer /per- 
former. A newcomer to the group, Ge 
Baas, who is a Dutch transplant to the 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, area, uses a 
synthesizer to compose a wide range of 
musical styles ranging from ‘“‘classical’’ to 
progressive jazz to gentle, ethereal 
sounds to float in. 

Many of the musicians recalled how 
their parents had related to their 
budding musical talents some twenty 
years earlier. Most of the participants 
agreed that although their parents did 
not always enjoy the style of music they 
played, they were supportive for the 
most part. There were exceptions, of 
course, especially for some of the 
musicians in bands that ‘‘played dances.” 

“Many a night while I was out playing 
dances my parents held me up in 
prayer,” said one songwriter /singer/gul- 
tarist, to which a former fellow band 
member quipped across the circle, ““You 
know every one of those dancehalls we 
played has burned down!” (unstifled 
laughter) 

John Hodges, a drummer from 
McGaheysville, Virginia, recounted how 
he learned to play drums using card- 
board boxes. After winning a “‘battle of 
the bands”’ concert with a rented drum 
set at a mall, his Dad took him out and 
bought him a set of drums (and “‘encour- 
aged’”’ him to get a paper route to help 
pay the bill). Because his family had an 
active church life, John stayed away 
from the ‘“‘seamier side of life,’’ but re- 
members his own philosophical struggle 
with playing bars and singing certain 
lyrics. 

Clemmer, whose father played guitar 
when the use of instruments was a no-no 
for Mennonites, said that family trips 
taken to play for church groups in 
outlying areas are among his fondest 
childhood memories. A selection (his own 
arrangement of “Have Thine Own 
Way’) he played for the group was from 


a “tribute tape’ he made expressly for 
his dad. There they sat—a bunch of 
misty-eyed, middle-aged, musical 
Mennos— sharing a quiet moment that 
spoke clearer than words. Dean still plays 
in a country band, “‘Matters of the 
Heart,” and works as a counselor with 
Lutheran Social Services in Lancaster. 

Jim Croegaert, who was in bands that 
played warm-up sets for groups such as 
Three Dog Night, Alice Cooper and 
Rare Earth, says he ‘“‘still struggles with 
some of the same old questions, like, who 
am I doing this stuff for? I’m getting 
along here in age and I want to have in- 
vested my energy in what God really 
wants me to share.” Several of the songs 
he sang with the group, ““Why Do We 
Hunger for Beauty?” and ‘“‘Here by the 
Water,” imparted a peaceful, spiritual 
essence that was worship in its purest 
sense. 

Krabill, a missionary in West Africa 
with Mennonite Board of Missions, 
shared a new Strain in his musical 
interests. In his work among the Dida 
people of Ivory Coast he has recorded 


their music on tape and in written form. 
He played some of the music for us and 
described the philosophy of his work. He 
and his family are now living in Elkhart, 
Indiana, but plan to return to West 
Africa in several years. 

Ending the weekend was difficult. 
Many who attended had ideas about sev- 
eral directions future reunions could 
take. All agreed that there will be more 
reunions. This group of farflung, 
occasionally disenfranchised musicians 
made incredible music. Additionally, a 
bonding took place that created a new 
family for nearly everyone present. 

Stay tuned in. This group plans to 
reconvene in some exciting new ways and 
places. 

Gretchen Hostetter Maust attended EMC 
during the “Rebirth era.” A former 
“Weather Vane’ editor, she has allowed her 
guitar to gather dust, but she has managed 
to keep her typewriter (actually it’s a 
computer now) keys warmed over the years. 
She and her husband Robert (a stock 
photographer and computer programmer) 
live on a farm in Keezletown, Virginia. 


Above: Dean Clemmer, 
Mark Hartman, Dennis 
Maust, Steve Walker, Mike 
Shenk and John Wiebe 
play an instrumental in- 
terlude. Left: John Wiebe 
makes a point. 
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“Singing School’ 


One of the troubling questions that 
comes up in every Mennonite music 
conference is, ‘“Where are we going in 
church music?”’ The specific concerns are 
usually, ‘“‘Are we losing our singing 
heritage?”’ and “‘How can we revive or 
replace our traditional singing schools?” 

The lively interest in these questions 
and the actions congregations through- 
out the church are taking recently to 
improve the effectiveness of hymn- 
singing are encouraging. 

The year 1990 is very different from 
the 1950s—the last time singing schools 
were held in the Indiana-Michigan 
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for the ’90s 


by Mary K. Oyer 


Conference of the Mennonite Church, as 
I recall. Our culture has gradually 
reinforced the spectator role, perhaps 
because truly contemporary hymns are 
difficult for amateurs to sing —rhythms 
and harmonies are too complex. Popular 
music styles have entered the church, as 
they have for centuries, bringing simple, 
repetitive pieces which are easy to learn. 
Although they are a valuable addition to 
worship, they do not represent the whole 
body of rich new materials. How can we 
learn a broad range of styles, especially 
those which cannot be learned in one 
hearing? 


The character of the present time 
seems to be much more oral than that of 
40 years ago. Illiteracy is increasing in 
North America. Certainly the ability to 
read music is diminishing. In addition, as 
we grow more pluralistic we cannot 
count on a common part-singing heritage 
in many congregations. Nor do we have 
large blocks of time available for nightly 
singing schools, which contributed so 
much to good singing among Mennonites 
in America for more than 150 years. We 
must find modes of learning hymns 
which fit our times—the speed of our 
life, the gradual decrease in music 
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reading and the increase in ability to 
learn music orally. 

One recent approach is through 
videotape, and I have a specific tape to 
recommend: Sing and Rejoice: Help for 
Hymn Singing with Alice Parker.' Alice 
Parker is not a new name for Menno- 
nites. For at least 30 years Hiram 
Hershey has been inviting her to work 
with church music in eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. She has led the Laurelville Music 
Week on a number of occasions, and her 
musical arrangements of Anabaptist 
hymns (in her opera, Martyrs Mirror) and 
of folk songs from the Harmonia Sacra 


worship. In spite of the fact that the 
recording of the congregational singing 
is quite inadequate, her ideas come 
through clearly. 

Her suggestions are based on her 
sensitivity to melody and to singing both 
text and music with understanding. She 
believes in having a song leader —a 
human being rather than an instrument 
—who will line out a melody so that the 
people catch its vocal significance. The 
interest and subtleties of melodies are 
hard to show in musical notation, but a 
congregation can follow easily when the 
leader presents them orally. It is best, she 


melody: “Enter at any time.” 

Sing and Rejoice, the video, probes 
into more philosophic issues of hymn 
singing, such as how a minister and song 
leader might work together smoothly, 
and the role of the text of a hymn. What 
does an understanding of the context of 
the text and tune do for the leader and 
the congregation? The last question 
could point us to another valuable 
resource for music leaders — the two- 
volume Exploring the Mennonite Hymnal, 
I. Essays and I. Handbook, available from 
Faith and Life Press (Newton, Kansas) 
and Herald Press (Scottdale, Pennsylva- 


We must find modes of learning hymns 
which fit our times —the speed of our life, 
the gradual decrease in music reading 
and the increase in ability to learn music orally. 
One recent approach is through videotape. 


have led many of us to a deeper appreci- 
ation for our musical heritage. 

Although the video Sing and Rejoice 
was made for the Methodists, it has a 
broad appeal. Alice says on the videotape 
box: 


We don’t ask enough of our 
congregations in their hymn 
singing. We take for granted the 
idea that one must have training to 
sing well, and that if the organ is 
playing loudly the congregation 
should be able to join in. But that 
ignores the fact that we are most 
apt to sing when we want to 
(because we love the song) and 
need to (because no one else is 
there to do it)... . When we cut 
out the accompaniment and let one 
person lead, singing musically and 
communicatively, we are teaching 
hymns the way they were learned 
for millenia before the introduction 
of hymnals, organs, and choirs. 


The 56-minute video alternates be- 
tween Parker’s philosophy of congrega- 
tional singing (an interview format), and 
her demonstrations of various ways to 
encourage congregational involvement, 
using a group of Methodists who have 
met to examine communication in 


says, if this leader has a “‘plain, congrega- 
tional voice’”’ as opposed to that of a 
professional singer, so that each person 
will be tempted to say, “‘I can do that too.”’ 

Although Alice Parker values an 
organ for some works, such as the kind 
of English unison hymn which must have 
organ to sound right [see Mennonite 
Hymnal (MH) 395, “‘For All the Saints,” 
for example], she believes that a congre- 
gation will sing well only if they hear 
their own voices. It is an important word 
for Mennonites to hear from one whose 
own tradition did not reject the organ. 
She can view both organs and unaccom- 
panied singing with more freedom from 
bias than can most late-twentieth-century 
Mennonites. 

The videotape medium allows us to 
catch the rhythmic lilt in “Come, Thou 
Long-Expected Jesus” (MH 115)— 
something not communicated by 
notation or written explanation. It needs 
to be heard —then anyone can do it. 
The medium is excellent also for 
demonstrating how to sing hymns as 
rounds or canons. It is exciting to watch 
Parker develop congregational improvi- 
sation on ‘“‘Let Us Break Bread To- 
gether’’: “Sing around the melody.”’ 
“There is no such thing as a wrong 
note.”’ Or, ona similar type of 5-note 


nia). But the chief purpose of this article 
is to introduce a valuable oral tool for 
congregational singing. It can bring 
courage to many song leaders. 


Mary K. Oyer is the editor of The 
Sampler, a collection of hymns, and 1s 
interim Professor of Church Music at 
Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries in 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


‘Worship Works, A National Worship 


Resource Network, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, 1989. 
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Sculpture That Makes People Think 


by Eddy Hall 


Photos by Arlie J. Regier 


“T started out carving wood, but didn’t like having to wait 
twenty-four hours for glue to dry before I could add some- 
thing else. So, I switched to metal. Welding is like having an 
instantly drying glue.”’ That, according to Arlie J. Regier, is 
how he got started as a sculptor of steel. 

Of course, it really wasn’t quite that simple. The grandson 
of a Mennonite immigrant, Regier grew up on a farm in 
central Kansas where he learned to love the land, machinery 
and working with his hands. He graduated from Bethel 
College in North Newton, Kansas, and went on to get a mas- 
ters degree in education from Colorado State University. For 
thirty-five years after that, he taught industrial arts, especially 
metals, before devoting full-time to his art four years ago. 

Some of his work draws explicitly on those early farm 
years. In “Roots” a horizontal time line connects railroad 
tracks to stylized stalks of winter wheat, recalling the key role 
the railroad played in settling Mennonite immigrant farmers 
in central Kansas. ‘“‘Swords into Plowshares,” inspired by 
Isaiah 2:4, gives shape to Regier’s vision of a world in which 
we will no longer use our planet’s resources to create arms, 
but to create a better place in which to live. “Sculpture 
should not just be a decoration, but something that causes 
people to think,” he says. 

But not all his art is loaded with heavy messages. Sometimes 
the thinking his art stimulates is more akin to quizzical 
head-scratching. Take, for example, ‘‘Fantasy Traveler,” a 
sixty-four inch tall contraption of aluminum, brass and bright 
red-painted steel. All it would take to set its array of gears and 
lights and wheels and propellor in motion, it seems, would be 
the wave of a magic wand. 

Regier also enjoys shape for shape’s sake, as can be seen in 
an unnamed stainless steel sculpture he has just completed for 
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Upper left: “Roots” connects 
railroad tracks to stalks of 
winter wheat. Left: Isaiah 
2:4 inspired “Swords into 
Plowshares.’’ Above: 
“Fantasy Traveler” is of 
aluminum, brass and steel. 
Right: Arlie Regier works on 
an unnamed sculpture. 


a memorial park near his Overland Park, Kansas, 
home. “‘I like to let my sculptures grow,” he says. 
“T leave shapes lying around the studio while I get 
used to them. Then when I’m building a sculp- 
ture, I experiment with placement of elements 
and explore new combinations. Unlike stone or 
wood carving where the process is one of cutting 
away materials, metal sculpture involves selecting, 
adding and subtracting elements.” 

Regier’s work has appeared in dozens of 
exhibitions since 1968 and his sculptures may be 
found in private and corporate collections in New 
York, Chicago, San Diego, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Dallas and Kansas City. For more than thirty years 
now, Arlie Regier’s metal sculptures have brought 
inspiration, invited reflection and sparked 
amusement for thousands. And whether they 
know it or not, those so touched have at least this 
in common: they should all be thankful that wood 
glue dries slowly. 


Eddy Hall is a full-time free-lance writer and 
editor living in Goessel, Kansas, the smallest town to 
boast an Arlie Regier sculpture as part of a public 
collection (at the Mennonite Heritage Complex). 
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‘Music is entering another world. There it becomes 
apparent that there is a lot more than just the humdrum of 
daily life, that we as people are really spiritual beings. I think it 
has a lot to do with what you might call glimpses of eternity.” 
Douglas Yoder, an MCC worker in Poland, has immersed 
himself in that world, as a student of piano at the Chopin Acad- 
emy of Music in Warsaw and director of a Warsaw Baptist 
church choir. 

No word or phrase can begin to give an impression of what 
it is that Douglas Yoder does. He grew up on a Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania, farm and currently lives in Poland. He 
studied engineering science, philosophy and politics, and now 
piano. He is a philosopher, a farm boy and a fine artist. He is 
also gifted at integration, at bringing separate pieces together. 
The creative assortment of pieces of Douglas Yoder’s life have 
added up to a good deal of insight and a gift for articulation. 

“T like to try to bring a synthesis to different kinds of things, 
an integration and a unity of things that wouldn’t normally go 
together. I use what I know of a musical or artistic approach to 
challenge what might be a political or philosophical approach,” 
he replies when asked to describe himself. ‘I think of myself 
first as a follower of Christ.”’ 

He speaks of the joy of creation, of “‘giving the piano its 
voice. You have to listen to it. It isn’t just a matter of mechani- 
cal manipulation of the keyboard; tone production is giving the 
piano time to speak.” Letting the piano speak and the music 
flow produce a sense of timelessness, which is quite different 
from the way a technologically-oriented society views time. 
Those timeless moments “‘are like an oasis, when we realize we 
really aren’t machines at all.” 

“Tt has a lot to do with the way you approach performance,” 
he says. “‘A prevalent thought in a technological society is that 
self-worth is based on performance. We Mennonites have had a 
tendency to buy into that, which is not really giving the grace 
of God its full credit.” 

On a three-week storytelling assignment in the United 
States, Yoder travelled to church and college locations, sharing 
his music and stories of life in Eastern Europe —long lines, 
poignant children, faithful friends. One of his popular stories is 
about Beatrice, Yasha and Linda: “‘Waving in the Dark,”’ told 
here in his words. 


Beatrice and Linda are friends of mine that I met in 
language class last year in Lublin. Beatrice is a free-lance 
illustrator from Holland, Linda a part-time hairdresser from 
New York City but really an artist. Beatrice was in Poland ‘“‘on 
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of Eternity 
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Pianist in Poland 
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by Elizabeth Weaver Kreider 


a caprice,”’ as she put it; Linda, to sort things out after a 
difficult time; and I, well, I’m with MCC. 

During that year Beatrice met an actor from the Soviet 
Union who was performing in Lublin. Yasha is a dancer, fluid, 
lithe, with the quiet sensitivity of someone who has suffered. 
They married in June. 

They planned to leave Poland for the Soviet Union to visit 
Yasha’s parents in late August (they’ll live in Holland eventu- 
ally). Their train to Moscow was to leave shortly after midnight, 
so we arranged to have a farewell supper at my apartment in 
Warsaw before sending them on their way. Linda came up 
from Lublin as well, so there were four of us. 

We had rice and beans, I think, and some apple pie another 
friend had baked for me (which Yasha especially liked). It was a 
quiet evening, joyful, sad, . . . we talked about how long it 
might take for Yasha’s papers to come through, and about how 
we'd meet again sometime somewhere, like friends do. 

Linda and I walked with them to the train station. 

As their train pulled away, we waved, they waved, we 
waved — Linda was waving a white handkerchief to be seen 
more easily. (Trains arrive and depart underground in the 
Warsaw Central Train Station and the light’s not so good 
there.) We waved and waved until after the train had disap- 
peared into its tunnel. Linda kept on waving that white 
handkerchief, up and down, up and down. 

Why does she keep on waving? I wondered. The train’s long 
gone (no caboose lights to be seen), people are beginning to 
look at us. She must’ve sensed my inwardly-raised eyebrows, 
because she said, “I don’t know, it’s something I just thought I 
should do, just, I don’t know why, stupid, maybe, but I think I 
should do it.”’ Fine, I thought —a bit odd, maybe. 

About two months later I got a postcard from Beatrice, and 
this is what it said: 

I saw you a long time after we went into the 
dark tunnel. I didn’t look at first, after we waved 
goodbye and Yasha managed our luggage to our 
compartment. But then I took a quick glance 
towards the place we rode from, and I saw a long 
white thing moving up and down in the air! I 
guessed it was Linda. . . and I was very happy. 

I guess I wonder if faith is like that sometimes. Maybe 
sometimes we’re called to wave in the dark, in trust, for no 
apparent reason. Our Creator’s ways are not our own. Maybe 
sometimes our waving in the dark is seen all the more clearly 
because of the very darkness. After all, it was pretty dark ona 
hill near Jerusalem once. 


FARMER’S THOUGHTS 3 


Checking the Compulsion for Lawn Order 


by Keith Helmuth 


Slowly, over the years the lawns around 
our house and barns have mysteriously 
enlarged themselves. First we had to 
smooth off the slopes left from excavating 
a ground level entrance to the apple and 
vegetable storage cellar. Next, it seemed 
reasonable to mow closely around the gar- 
dens adjacent to the orchard so we could 
make inspection walks on wet days without 
suiting up in knee-high boots. We did con- 
vert a piece of lawn near the house into a 
kitchen garden, but then a border of lawn 
began to grow on the backside where pre- 
viously wild raspberries and poplar seed- 
lings held forth. When I built a solar- 
heated privy behind a clump of dogbane 
bushes, the brambly ground viewed from 
the throne wanted a bit of tidying. That 
piece never became a real lawn with recog- 
nizable grass, but it does produce the best 
growth of hawkweed on the farm. I havea 
fondness for hawkweed and allow it to 
stand through full flowering before mow- 
ing it down. It never gets discouraged, and 
even sends out new blossoms in late sum- 
mer, pleasing my sense of wilderness but 
also taunting my work-aholic hand. 

Now, a sense of tidiness is a useful thing 
for keeping tools and equipment orga- 
nized. I recently hooked up the tractor 
mower for the season’s first cutting of the 
orchard and knowing exactly where the 
cutter bar, draw bar, linch pins and the 
correct wrenches were located made the 
task a pleasant hour’s work. But with this 
lawn business the tidiness trait seems to 
pass so easily from utility to compulsion. 
And not just for the suburbanites and 
rural estate holders. Even farmers, myself 
included, seem more and more taken with 
the expanding-lawn syndrome. In recent 
summers I have found myself spending 
more time every week than is really sensi- 
ble to keep my lawns under control.-Ah, is 
that it? “Under control?” All around us 
are the original instructions of creation in 
roots and soil, pushing up to flower and 
seed in various graceful forms, and we 
seem determined to surround ourselves 
with a crew-cut landscape. We may travel 
for miles to see the natural beauty of a 
mountain meadow but around our houses 
we routinely truncate the natural growth 
cycle and obliterate the wild. 

Years ago, a friend who was trying to be 
a good Buddhist allowed the yard around 
his cottage to remain untrimmed all sum- 
mer. He said to me, ‘‘Why are people so 
paranoid about their lawns?” At the time I 
thought his question rather odd, but I 
have never forgotten it. Now as I contem- 
plate my expanding lawn and the fact that 
virtually all new houses built hereabouts 


are quickly surrounded by lawns that re- 
quire expensive riding mowers. I wonder, 
what is behind this compulsion? 

By my estimation it is not so much para- 
noia (though that may be a factor for some 
folks), but rather a deep sense of satisfac- 
tion in the appearance of a manicured 
landscape. Consider the many generations 
of ancestors on whose sensibilities the agri- 
cultural landscape became ever more 
deeply imprinted. And in those long ago 
days even shopkeepers, artisans and clerics 
would be tenders of a big garden, order- 
ing a plot of earth from its original wilder- 
ness instruction into domestic production. 

This hankering for landscape manage- 
ment, for creating and maintaining a rec- 
ognizable bit of territory—making a 
place that has a domestic character, that 
feels like home —all this, I believe, runs 
deep in our souls. The farmer walks out in 
the morning to view the standing hay. By 
early afternoon the field is covered with 
the symmetrical pattern of new-mown 
swaths. By the afternoon of the next day, if 
the sun and breezes have been favorable, 
the swaths are bundled into fluffy wind- 
rows. That’s the point, for me, where the 
wave of satisfaction rolls in; not just froma 
piece of work nearing completion, but 
from the beauty of the graceful visual pat- 
tern and the aroma of the drying hay. For 
many, the only remnant of this homestead 
management is mowing their lawn. 

Sheep created the first large-scale 
lawns around the manor houses in En- 
gland. The prospect was pleasing and the 
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tidy cropping by many mouths was eventu- 
ally duplicated by mechanical mowers. 
With the joining of the small mower and 
small gasoline engine, the lawn business 
really got under way. 

For my part, I am now taking a long 
hard look at my lawns. I have thought of 
fencing the sheep on most of them but that 
would be a complicated and expensive 
project and would cut off easy access to the 
gardens. For this season I have decided to 
mow all the lawn around the gardens with 
the sickle bar tractor mower. This will 
reduce by almost half the area to which the 
lawn mower will need to be applied. It will 
look a little ragged around the gardens 
from how on, but it is a move in the right 
direction; less time and energy into out- 
right management and a small gain in 
more thoughtful adaptation. 

We recently learned how to create a 
butterfly garden, by grouping flowering 
plants which are especially favored by but- 
terflies. We know about plantings for at- 
tracting birds, but doing the same thing 
for butterflies was a new thought to us. 
What a lovely idea! Perhaps soon we can 
redeem another piece of lawn into better 
ecological service. 


Keith Helmuth has 
developed a small-scale, 
diversified farm in New 
Brunswick, Canada. He 
writes out of ‘a back- 
ground of ecological and 
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Saying Goodbye 


by David W. Augsburger 


Terminations, like the threat of death, 
have the power to focus one’s attention in 
an amazing way. 

Foreshadowing our terminal separa- 
tion from all we love, and recalling our 
primary fears of abandonment from in- 
fancy, it is no surprise that we handle end- 
ings, goodbyes and terminations of all 
sorts so very poorly. Any severing of con- 
nections reveals the substance of the rela- 
tionship being discontinued with the accu- 
racy of felling a tree and examining the 
rings of past growth — lean years and rich. 

All relationships are mixed with both 
love and hate —or as good people prefer 
to say —pure affections have a few reser- 
vations. Consequently, a termination time 
forces us to face the denied and hidden 
aspects of our lives. Small wonder we 
prefer to say “‘so long,” ‘‘see you again”’ or 
“take care” rather than a crisp and final 
“goodbye.” 

Terminating is letting go and letting 
be; it is dying and letting die. Life is a 
sequence of many little deaths that should 
prepare us for the great one, but our in- 
ability to savour each goodbye, taste each 
loss fully and feel the pain of leave-taking 
all the way to the bone, ill prepares us for 
the final farewell. 

Having just come through a series of 
major terminations—the death of both 
parents, the loss of my best friend, leaving 
my communities of worship and of service 
and the many goodbyes to and from many 
dear friends—I have found myself re- 
flecting on each ending in long medita- 
tion, and seeking to meet others at what- 
ever level was possible as the end was 
expressed or avoided, faced or evaded in 
our conversations. Sometimes we symbol- 
ized it with clarity; often we both covered 
it with cliches. 

It is painful to explore terminations. 
Some communities embrace this pain— 
the terror of loss—and develop a special 
grace in bidding farewell to leave-takers or 
in welcoming newcomers. They are strong 
at inclusion, gifted at handling belonging 
needs with delicacy and respect. Other 
communities focus more on control. 
Those who join the community do all the 
work—submitting, adjusting, becoming 
assimilated and slowly earning their places 
and positions. Such communities see new- 
comers as intruders who threaten the 
status quo and leave-takers as traitors who 
have failed the community’s solidarity. 

Still other communities major in affec- 
tion. They pour love on those who come; 
they express grief for those who go. Those 
who have left look back with longing and 
are welcomed when they visit. 
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Traditional communities tend to focus 
on control. People can come and go with 
little notice. When it is observed, embar- 
rassment, discomfort and avoidance of the 
farewell process is characteristic. I have 
just moved from northern Indiana, which 
many observers find extremely low in in- 
clusion, as is Common to many Mennonite 
communities. People arrive with little wel- 
come and leave with minimal notice. Ter- 
minations are a nuisance which disturb the 
routine of normal life, exaggerated, of 
course, for singles, retirees, divorced, un- 
employed or those ethnically different 
from the mainstream. 

Urban congregations, in contrast, have 
discarded the fantasy of social control 
through noticing or ignoring people and 
work actively at inclusion. My experience 
of membership a decade ago in a Chicago 
area church, which was well practiced in 
giving grace to those coming or going, 
taught me the richness of welcoming the 
stranger and/or corporately grieving the 
loss of those familiar. All terminations 
were handled as sacred thresholds. Arriv- 
ing once more in the urban congregations 
of greater Los Angeles, I am deeply 
moved by communities which develop the 
gift of inclusion, of conferring the right to 
belong before the person has earned status 
and stability in the circle. 

I observe, already, the signs of grace 
extended to people on the move, the evi- 
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dence of clear farewells given with the 
delicacy transitions always require. 

I’m wondering if I am teachable. Can I 
learn from this new context, or is my tradi- 
tional midwestern stodginess always going 
to still my responses, stifle my welcomes 
and stultify my farewells? 

If there is anything the shock treatment 
of multiple terminations should teach me, 
it could be the profound importance of 
greeting and grieving, of hello and good- 
bye, of welcome and farewell, of gracious 
gathering and poignant parting. 

I shall take no termination lightly. The 
personal touch, so missing in institutions, 
structures and staid community life is es- 
sential to our human survival if not to our 
Christian calling. We have a profound 
need to be touched by others as we come 
and as we go, as we succeed and as we fail, 
in our triumphs and in our losses. 

Perhaps we who know what it feels like 
to be untouched and untouchable should 
live with open arms until our communities 
cannot resist opening their hearts. 


David Augsburger 
has entered the Anabap- 
tist missionary corps by 
becoming professor of 
pastoral care and 
counseling at Fuller 
Theological Seminary, 
Pasadena, California. 


SECOND SIGHT 


Farewell to My Pastor 


by José Ortiz 


His name is Juan Vega. For eleven 
years he labored in Guatemala as a Men- 
nonite missionary. From Rosedale Bible 
Institute he moved to Eastern Mennonite 
College and finally got a degree from Go- 
shen College in the Hispanic Ministries 
Program. At his request, I brought the 
message at his installation as Pastor at 
Good Shepherd Spanish Mennonite 
Church in Goshen. For several years we 
walked together, shared agendas, the joys 
and hurts of ministry. But now Juan is 
leaving. He is the fourth pastor, along with 
several assistants, to resign in my twelve 
years in the congregation. Another pastor 
will take Juan’s place. 

While pastoring, Juan had a full-time 
job at a rubber company that required 
ten-hour workdays and Saturdays on call. 
His wife Ruth also worked outside the 
home. Being a pastor, parenting teenagers 
and trying to survive the “‘crucible forties” 
took the best of my pastor. He decided to 
discontinue the ministry for a while and 
secure his secular job and the fringe bene- 
fits not provided by our church. 

I remember the meeting in the fall of 
1974 at Sandia, Texas, when a phone call 
from Pennsylvania communicated to Juan 
that he was chosen to go to Guatemala to 
serve as a missionary and was free to quit 


There is a need for 
integrity. The market 
place demands “truth 
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his secular job. He had no formal training 
but was willing to move by faith. As the 
1990 fall comes in, Juan has come full 
circle—now he has Bible training, but re- 
turns to a secular job. What is going on? 
(Qué pasa con los pastores?) 

At the time that we are looking to Vi- 
sion 95 (a Mennonite-Church effort work- 
ing at evangelism and stewardship), sea- 
soned pastors are leaving and recruiting 
new ones is a tough task! I assume that my 
pastor left because of insecurity; the 
church ceased to be a “mighty fortress’’ 
that provided protection in exchange for 
service and commitment. Parents like the 
Vegas, with college-age students and few 


financial resources, must face loan officers 
for their kids at the same time they plan 
their own retirement. Because of ingrati- 
tude and indifference in the membership, 
pastors are quitting. Church personnel are 
easy prey for congregational gossip. Mod- 
ern ministry tends to be oriented toward 
solving problems at the expense of liturgy 
and proclaiming the gospel. 

Where are the senior pastors? Not in 
the Hispanic churches—it is a young 
church. I remember Juan’s installation 
services and the solemn ceremony during 
which he was surrounded by church ofh- 
cials. Where were they when our pastor 
was in crisis? Like a savings account, the 
pastors need more faith deposits than 
withdrawals in order to avoid bankruptcy 
in their ministries. Senior ministers can be 
alert to that. 

For over ten years I have been a 
teacher and a recruiter in a program to 
train pastors. What I’m seeing in the pas- 
toral couples in service is not helping my 
recruiting. There is a need for integrity. 
The market place demands “‘truth in ad- 
vertising’’: as Christians, we must do bet- 
ter. Why speak of becoming a pastor when 
there is a pastoral exodus? How can we 
present the ‘‘challenge of the future” of 
“giving yourself for the ministry,” with- 
out designing sugar-coated phrases invit- 
ing others to enter into church vocations? 
We need stable pastors to generate new 
candidates for ministry. 

Peter told the lame beggar at the gate 
called Beautiful, ‘Silver and gold I have 
not.’’ I have no answers to the pastoral 
dilemma. The most I can do is to share 
some ‘“‘hunches.’’ Nehemiah was called to 
rebuild the temple; let us repair the net- 
workings of pastoral life. The ‘‘mighty 
wind” of the spirit created momentum for 
the early church — why not for ours? Let’s 
reason together —‘‘the One with us’’ is 
stronger. Are these fair value statements 
for ministries at the close of this century? 
Pastors are becoming extinct. Do we care? 

I must bid farewell to my pastor, but 
reserve energies for a handshake for the 
coming one. I must commit myself to the 
preservation of new ministers. If they sur- 
vive, I will survive; if they fail, I also fail in 
my pilgrimage as a Christian. 


José Ortiz, Goshen, 
Indiana, heads the His- 
panic Ministries 
department at Goshen 
College. 
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MUSEUMS 


Indiana 


Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 


(219-768-4117). Mon.—Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Closed Sundays. Admission: do- 
nation. Interpretation center. Displays 
and activities about early Anabaptists 
and present-day Mennonite and Amish 


groups. 


Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 


brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, Go- 
shen (219-535-7418). Mon.-Fri. 8- 
12, 1-5, Sat. 9-1. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college va- 
cations. Admission: free. Primarily for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 


Kansas 


Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 


Main & 27th, North Newton (316-283- 
1612). Mon.-Fri. 9:30-4:30, Sat.— 
Sun. 1:30-4:30; closed major holli- 
days. Admission: adults $2, children 
and youth 6-16 $1, group rates avail- 
able. Cultural, natural history of Cen- 
tral Plains with focus on Mennonites; 
restored 19th-century homesteader’s 
cabin, farmstead with house, barn. 
The Mirror of the Martyrs, featuring 
300-year-old copper etchings of the 
Dutch artist, Jan Luyken, will run 
through March 1991. The recently re- 
discovered 23 copper plates of Luyken 
were used to illustrate the Martyrs Mir- 
ror, a collection of Martyr stories 
edited by Tieleman J. van Braght and 


published in 1685 in Amsterdam. 


Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highwa 

K-15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). 
June-Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1- 
5; Sept.—Dec., Mar.— May: Tues. — Sat. 
1-4. Admission: adults $2, children 12 
and under $1, large groups please call 
ahead for appointment. Artifacts from 


early households, farms, schools, 
churches; restored historic buildings; 
Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 


Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 


Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro 
(316-947-3775). Mar.-Dec.: Tues.— 
Sat. 9-12, 2—5, Sun. and holidays 2- 
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5. Admission: free. Restored Dutch- 
German Mennonite immigrant adobe 
house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 
house culture 1847-1890, Turkey 
Red wheat, Hillsboro history. 

Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., New- 
ton (316-283-0136 or 283-7555). 
June-—Aug.: Tues.-Sat. 1—4:30; 
Sept.—May: Fri.-Sun. 1-4:30. Ad- 
mission: adults $2. Sixteen-room Vic- 
torian home, built 1886 for Bernhard 
Warkentin, who was instrumental in 
bringing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 
Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from 
Russia. 


Manitoba 

Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 
(204-326-9661). May: Mon.—Sat. 10- 
5, Sun. 12-5; June: Mon.-—Sat. 10-7, 
Sun. 12-7; July- Aug.: Mon.-Sat. 9- 
8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.-Sat. 10-5, 
Sun. 12—5; Oct.— Apr. by appointment 
only. Admission: adults $2, students 
and senior citizens $1. Restoration of 
19th-century southern Manitoba Men- 
nonite village with houses, church, 
schools, more. 


Maryland 

Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 
Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day -mid-Oct.: Mon.-—Sat. 9-8; mid- 
Oct.-May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 
11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a 
still-functional 1797 grist mill and a 
nationally-renowned 1813 stone arch 
bridge. Working craftspeople (summer 
only), restored historic buildings. 

Ohio 

German Culture Museum, Olde Pump 
St., Walnut Creek (216-893-2510). 
June-Oct.: Tues.—Sat. 1-5. Admis- 
sion: by donation. Costumes, furniture, 
fraktur, quilts and other artifacts from 
eastern Ohio Germanic folk culture. 
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Mennonite Information Center, Inc., 
5798 County Road 77, Berlin 
(216-893-3192). Mon.—Sat. 10-5. 
Admission: free, donations. Informa- 
tion, books and literature about local 
Amish and Mennonite culture. Slide 
presentation on local community. 10’ x 
265’ mural illustrating Anabaptist his- 
tory. Admission to mural hall: adults 
$3, children 6-12 $1.50. 


Ontario 

Brubacher House, c/o University of 
Waterloo, Waterloo (519-886-3855). 
May-Oct.: Wed.-Sat. 2-5; other 
times by appointment. Restoration and 
refurnishing of Mennonite home of 
1850-90, slide-tape presentations of 
Mennonite barnraising and settling of 
Waterloo County. Admission: $1 per 
person, Sunday school classes $.50 per 
person, under 12 free if accompanied 
by parent. 

Heritage Historical Library (Amish), c/o 
David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 2R3. 
By appointment only; primarily for re- 
searchers in Amish history and geneal- 
ogy. 

Pennsylvania 

Archives of the Brethren in Christ 
Church and Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). 
Mon.-Fri. 8—5, Sat.—Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Admission: free. Collection of 
artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, church 
furniture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 

Germantown Mennonite Information 
Center, 6135 Germantown Ave., Phil- 
adelphia (215-843-0943). Tues.-—Sat. 
10-4, Sun. for groups by appoint- 
ment. Admission: donation. Meeting- 
house and artifacts related to the Ger- 
mantown Mennonite community. 


Mennonite Heritage Center, Main and 
Walnut Sts., Box 5603, Belleville 
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(717-483-6652). Wed. 11-2 and Sat. 
9-12. Admission: free. Home of Mif- 
flin County Mennonite Historical Soci- 
ety. Books and articles on local and 
Mennonite history and genealogy. 

Mennonite Historical Library and Ar- 
chives of Eastern Pennsylvania, Gre- 
bel Hall, Christopher Dock High 
School, 1000 Forty Foot Road, Lans- 
dale (215-362-0304). Wed.-Thurs. 
10-4, evenings and other times by ap- 
pointment. Collection includes genea- 
logical and local history resources, 
16th & 17th century Bibles and rare 
books, 19th & 20th century personal 
collections, church records dating 
from 18th century. 

Mennonite Information Center, 2209 
Millstream Rd., Lancaster 17602 
(717-299-0954). Open 8-5 daily ex- 
cept Sundays, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Admission: varying. Film, A 
Morning Song; guided tours of Lancas- 
ter County; Hebrew Tabernacle Re- 
production. 

The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 
course (717-768-7171). Open daily 9- 
5 except Sundays, Christmas. Admis- 
sion: varying. Amish and Mennonite 
information and heritage center; 3- 
screen documentary Who Are the 
Amish?; hands-on museum, Amish 
World, including Henry Lapp, Aaron 
Zook folk art collections; full-length 
feature film, Hazel’s People (May -Oct. 
only). 

The People’s Place Quilt Museum, Main 
Street, Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open 9-5 daily except Sundays, 
Christmas. Admission: $3 adults, $1.50 
children. Antique Amish quilts and 
crib quilts; small collection of dolls, 
socks, mittens, samplers and miniature 
wood pieces. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 
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PUBLISHING NOTES | 


¢ Nelson and Ellen Kraybill have authored 
Miscarriage: A Quiet Grief, about their loss of 
a child from a miscarriage. The book is pub- 
lished by Herald Press. 

¢ Freedom and Discipleship: Liberation The- 
ology in Anabaptist Perspective is a collection 
of essays on the relationship of Anabaptist the- 
ology to liberation theology. Writers include C. 
Hugo Zorilla, Willard Swartley, John Howard 
Yoder, Ronald J. Sider and Gayle Gerber 
Koontz, among others. Its editor is Daniel S. 
Schipani. 

¢ The story of the early years of Mennonite 
Central Committee, told by Herbert and 
Maureen Klassen from the perspective of C. F. 
Klassen, has been published by Kindred Press. 
The book is titled Ambassador to His People: 
C. F. Klassen and the Russian Mennonite Ref- 
ugees. 


MENNONITE ARTIST 
INSIDER AS OUTSIDER 


¢ Priscilla Reimer put together an exhibit cata- 
log of the Mennonite Artist: Insider as Out- 
sider show at Mennonite World Conference. 
The book features artists such as Les Brandt, 
Helene Dyck, Al Toews, Lois Klassen and 
others. It is published by Manitoba Mennonite 
Historical Society. 

¢ Dorothy Smoker, formerly a missionary in 
East Africa, has been commissioned by Eastern 
Mennonite Board of Missions to write the 
stories of Christian martyrs in Kenya during 
the Kenyan civil war for independence. 

¢ The life of Jakob Peters, first district reeve of 
the East Reserve of Winnipeg, Manitoba, is de- 
tailed in the book Oberschulze Jakob Peters, 
1813-1884: Manitoba Pioneer Leader by 
John Dyck. Peters was a Mennonite who mi- 
grated to Canada in the late nineteenth century. 
e A festschrift in honor of Martin Schrag, an 
Anabaptist scholar and an emeritus professor at 
Messiah College has been published by Evangel 
Press. Titled Within the Perfection of Christ: 
Essays on Peace and the Nature of the Church, 
the book is edited by Terry L. Brensinger and 
E. Morris Sider. 

¢ Lois Braun, author of the short story book A 
Stone Watermelon, has written a new volume 
of twelve short stories, titled The Pumpkin 
Eaters, and published by Turnstone Press. 

* Quilts of Waterloo County: A Sampling is 
the title of a recent book by Marjorie Kaethler 


and Susan D. Shantz, both of Kitchener, On- 
tario. 

e A recent translation of the biography of 
Heinrich H. Ewert makes the book by Paul J. 
Schaefer available to English speakers. Titled 
Heinrich H. Ewert: Teacher, Educator and 
Minister of the Mennonites, the book is pub- 
lished by Canadian Mennonite Bible College 
Publications. 

e Papers on Christology, written by George 
Brunk III, John E. Toews, Harry Huebner and 
J. Denny Weaver, and responses by Daniel D. 
Garcia Swartzentruber, Mary H. Schertz and 
Thomas Finger have been published under the 
title Jesus Christ and the Mission of the 
Church: Contemporary Anabaptist Perspec- 
tives. The book is edited by Erland Waltner 
and published by Faith and Life Press. 

¢ Edge of Dawn, by Esther Loewen Vogt, is a 
new mystery novel published by Herald Press, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 

¢ Sepia Prints is the memoirs of Viola Wiebe, a 
former missionary to India. It is a scrapbook of 
memories of childhood days in India and 
Wiebe’s return to India as an adult. It is pub- 
lished by Kindred Press. 

¢ Orbis Books has published Hope and History: 
Why We Must Share the Story of the Move- 
ment by Vincent Harding. Harding, professor 
of Religion and Social Transformation at Iliff 
School of Theology, writes about the civil rights 
movement and the meaning of communicating 
this history. 


MUSEUMS & 
GALLERIES 


continued from page 26 
Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). 
Apr.—Dec.: Mon.-Sat. 9-4, closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.— Mar. 
by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2.50, children 7-12 $1, chil- 
dren under 7 free, group rates avail- 
able. Restoration and refurnishing of 
oldest building in Lancaster County; 
‘“‘Lancaster Mennonite Rural Life Col- 


lection.” 
GALLERIES 
Indiana 
Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, Goshen 
(219-533-3161). Jan.—June, Sept.- 


Dec.: Mon.—Sat. 8—5, Tues. 8 a.m.— 
10 p.m., Sun. 1 —5; July: weekdays only 
9-5; closed Aug., holidays. Admission: 
free. 

Kansas 

Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 
Bethel College, North Newton 
(316-283-2500). Sept.—May: Mon.- 
Fri. 9—5, Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston Col- 
lege, Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb.- 
May, Sept. - Dec.: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 
11-5, Sun. 2—5. Admission: free. 

Ohio 

Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin 
(216-893-2842). Apr.—Dec.: 1-5 p.m. 
Admission: free. Works of contempo- 
rary Mennonite artists and Amish folk 
art. 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). 
Daily 8 a.m.—11 p.m. Admission: free. 

Pennsylvania 

Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga 
Fine Arts Center, Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 276). 
Mid-—Sept.-early May: Mon.-Thurs. 
9-4, Fri. 9-9, Sat.—Sun. 2—5. Admis- 
sion: free. 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768- 
7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: free. @ Art 
‘90, with Esther Rose Graber and her 
daughters: Ann Graber Miller, Sibyl 
Graber Gerig, Susan Graber Huns- 
berger and Jane Graber, Nov. 9-10. 
The Graber family show runs until 
Jan. 5. 

Virginia 

Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, 
EMC, Harrisonburg (703-433-2771). 
Sept.—Apr.: Mon.-Thurs. 7:45 a.m.- 
11 p.m., Fri. 7:45—5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
1-5. Admission: free. 


If you know of additional museums and 
galleries displaying work by or about Men- 
nonites and related peoples, please send 
information to Festival Quarterly, 3513 
Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 
17534. 
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A Treasury of Amish Quilts, 
Rachel and Kenneth Pellman. Good Books, 1990. 128 pages, $19.95. 


Reviewed by Marie Wiens 


How does one review a book about 
quilts? First, I leafed through the entire 
book, taking time to look at the picture of 
each quilt. These quilts were gathered 
from Amish communities throughout the 
United States and Ontario, Canada. 
There are 110 pages of quilts pictured, 
with generous captions detailing the settle- 
ment from which each quilt came, the 
date, type of material used, size, name of 
pattern. The photography is excellent and 
the colors fairly leap out of the pictures. 

The Pellmans live in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, home of the second largest 
community of Old Order Amish in the 
world. It is their commentary throughout 
the book which provides good insight 
about the how and why of this particular 
art, the Amish quilts. Here are just a few 
excerpts: 

“The most striking and distinctive 
Amish quilts were made between the 
late 1800s and 1940; they were then 
made with only solid color fabrics.”’ 

“The practical Amish mentality has 
little room for art without some useful 
purpose. Quilts fit that arena. They are 
a creative venture that is useful; they 
are a marriage of beauty and utility. 
Then how did the bright reds, oranges 
and yellows, forbidden colors, creep 


AA 
AMtist 


into patchwork quilts? Years ago when 

the Amish purchased fabric bundles 

from peddlers, there were bright fab- 
rics among the more staid colors. They 
could not be used for clothing, and one 

did not throw anything away, and so 

they found their way into quilts.” 

“Quiltings reinforce the social fab- 
ric of the Amish community, since tele- 
phones in the home are prohibited. 

Today antique Amish quilts are col- 

lected primarily for display as art ob- 

jects, rather than for utility. Ironically, 
these quilts come from a community 
that places little value on art.” 

The book tells a bit about the Amish, 
who they are, what they believe, about 
their lifestyle, dress, language, education 
—a very abbreviated treatment, but we 
must remember that the book is about 
quilts. 

This attractive book follows The 
World of Amish Quilts, published by 
Good Books in 1985. 


Marie Wiens, Hillsboro, Kansas, is re- 
tired; former MCC worker, and news writer 
for Mennonite Brethren Missions. 


FQ price— 15.96 
(Regular price — 19.95) 
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Prairie Fire: A Special Issue 
on Canadian Mennonite Writ- 


ing, Vol. 11, #2. Prairie Fire Magazine, 
Summer 1990. 224 pages, $9.88. 


Reviewed by Jeff Gundy 


This special issue demonstrates the 
flowering of writing by Mennonites in 
Canada and especially in Winnipeg, where 
Prairie Fire Magazine and many of these 
writers are based. Guest-edited by Hildi 
Tiessen, this varied collection provides a 
rich, provocative sampling of current 
styles and themes. 

Much of this writing is fueled by anger 
and a deep sense of victimization. In Di 
Brandt’s poems Mennonite “‘community”’ 
means harsh men who repress their wives 
and children 
when not actually 
beating and mo- 
lesting them; doc- 
trines like non- 
resistance merely 


y 


New Mennonite Writing 


PRAIRIE FIRE * 


enforce submis- 
sion. Douglas 
Reimer’s __ story 
‘‘Lena, Rebecca, 
Elaine and 
Marie”’ also de- 
picts Mennonite 


men as debased, 
drunken oppressors. Lena’s father not 
only abuses her himself but gives her to a 
friend for a case of beer. 

Other pieces are less grim. Elizabeth 
Falk and Magdalene Redekop’s paired 
stories explore their family history, min- 
gling grief, humor and nostalgia to create 
a complex sense of a shared past. Armin 
Wiebe and Tim Brandt offer breezily hu- 
morous fiction; Rudy Wiebe, a short piece 
contrasting Inuit and white ways of view- 
ing the world. Leonard Neufeldt’s, Ruth 
Rempel’s, Sarah Klassen’s and Maurice 
Mierau’s poems find more to celebrate 
than to mourn in their Mennonite heri- 
tage. And a good many pieces, such as 
David Waltner-Toews’ and Patrick Frie- 
sen’s poems, are less explicitly ““Menno- 
nite’’ than simply good writing. 

Any gathering this various will seem 
uneven. I found some pieces tedious, 
others lightweight or self-indulgent. And 
any collection this challenging to our com- 
placencies will provoke some resistance. 
But these writers provide a compelling set 
of visions of the failings and strengths of 
our heritage and our lives together. Their 
work should spark some valuable discus- 
sions of what, and who, is “really” Men- 
nonite. 


Jeff Gundy has published poetry and 
essays in a variety of journals and teaches 
English at Bluffton College. 


FQ price — 7.90 
(Regular price — 9.88) 
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Mennonite Martyrs: People 
Who Suffered for Their Faith 


1920-1940, Aron A. Toews, trans- 
lated by John B. Toews. Kindred Press, 
1990. 225 pages, $23.95. 

Reviewed by Marlene Epp 


In 1949 British Columbia minister 
Aron A. Toews published a two-volume 
chronicle on the fate of hundreds of Men- 
nonite ministers in the Soviet Union 
under the rule of Stalin. 

Historian John B. Toews has selected 
and translated into English 61 of these 
brief biographies. Ranging from one to 
five pages, each story details the life and 
eventual death or disappearance of Men- 
nonite church leaders in the Soviet Union 
from the late 1920s through the end of 
the Second World MENNONITE 
War. 

The _ repres- MARTYRS 
sion of religious im 9 ee 
expression, as 
well as German 
and other ethnic 
minorities, com- 
bined with com- 
munist economic 
reform saw many 


Mennonites de- PERSPECTIVES [jes a 

on MENNONITE 
ported to labor LIFE and THOUGHT Kr" 4 
camps, _—_impris- 


oned for crimes against the state or exiled 
to unknown destinations. The fact that 
thousands were murdered, perished from 
starvation or died in unknown circum- 
stances gives this saga a fitting place in 
Mennonite martyrology. 

An introductory chapter providing a 
historical context for the personal stories 
would improve the book, as would at least 
one map of the Soviet Union, as each biog- 
raphy abounds in place names. The simi- 
larity of the stories and the tendency 
towards strongly pietistic language makes 
the reading at times somewhat tedious. 

Nevetheless, this collection is highly 
important as a primary historical docu- 
ment which in translation will illuminate 
this tragic period of history for a wider 
audience. One can hope that perestroika in 
the Soviet Union will provide the re- 
searcher with greater access to sources and 
thus fill the gaps in these individual stories, 
as well as in the larger tale of the Menno- 
nite sojourn in Russia. 


Marlene Epp, Waterloo, Ontario is Re- 
search Associate for the Mennonite Historical 
Society of Canada. 


FQ price — 19.16 
(Regular price — 23.95) 


Jesus, Yorifumi Yaguchi. Pinchpenny 
Press, 1989. 84 pages, $6.00. 


Reviewed by Levi Miller 


Pinchpenny Press makes available to 
English-speaking readers more of the po- 
etry of Yorifumi Yaguchi. This volume 
was originally published in 1987 by the 
United Church of Japan Publishing 
House. 

The poems are divided into two sec- 
tions; the first on the historic Jesus, writ- 
ten from the point of view of people who 
came into contact with him: the apostle 
Peter, the Gerasene demoniac and the 
woman taken in adultery. The second half 
of the collection 
begins with judg- 
mental statements 
on some of the 
inconsistencies of 
Christian be- 
lievers. The vol- 
ume ends with the 
enigmatic verse 
“Tonight” _ fol- 
lowed by 13 more 
poems of a more 
mystical and 
ironic expression. 
The latter are, in my opinion, the best 
verses in the volume. 

The Jesus poems relish in the language 
of bodily functions. In “‘Jesus’ Birth,” 
Mary ‘“‘clings to the wagon wheel,/grits 
her teeth, and her screams/terrify the 
beasts in the stable.” In carrying the cross, 
“Simon of Cyrene’s Story” is that “I’d 
twist to avoid the slobber /of his gasping at 
the back of my neck.” The tone of these 
poems are reminiscent of the voice of the 
1960s prayers of the Episcopalian street 
priest, Malcolm Boyd (Are You Running 
With Me, Jesus?). 

The verses can also be read for insights 
into a Japanese Mennonite’s beliefs. 
Translator Ross L. Bender claims, ‘‘This 
volume speaks to the heart of a North 
American church needing renewal and 
scanning the horizon of new Christians for 
its inspiration and its prophets” (page 11). 

Yorifumi Yaguchi is a professor of En- 
glish at Hokusei College in Sapporo, 
Japan, and a leader in the Mennonite 
church in Japan. 


Levi Miller is Director of the Historical 
Committee and the Archies of the Mennonite 
Church in Goshen, Indiana. 


FQ price — 4.80 
(Regular price — 6.00) 


A Modest Mennonite Home, 
Steve Friesen. Good Books, 1990. 128 
pages, $9.95. 


Reviewed by Sam Steiner 


Cultural Mennonite history through 
the lens of the pioneer Hans Herr House 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania— 
Steve Friesen’s book is an intriguing and 
insightful approach that deserves replica- 
tion elsewhere in the Mennonite world. 

The particular importance of this vol- 
ume derives from its subject’s age and set- 
ting. A high percentage of North Ameri- 
can Mennonites of Swiss-South German 
ancestry have roots in Lancaster County 
soil. The Herr House tells their story 
through the earli- 
est 18th-century 


Mennonite _ set- 
tlers in  Cones- 
toga. Friesen, a 


trained historian 
of American folk 
culture, skillfully 
weaves clear cul- 
tural evidence to- 
gether with prob- 
abilities and 
educated guesses 
into a coherent 
whole. An appendix even outlines the re- 
maining riddles surrounding the person of 
Hans Herr, who some historians still argue 
never came to North America to live in 
the house that now bears his name. 

For me the book’s most fascinating in- 
sights were those that underscore the rela- 
tive brevity of many deep-held cultural 
Mennonite “‘traditions.’’ Who of us would 
relegate potatoes to our livestock in favor 
of an extensive diet of turnips? Can we yet 
accept Christian Herr’s extensive brewing 
and distillation equipment, or the annual 
barrel of apple liquor bequeathed to his 
widow? 

My concerns about the volume are lim- 
ited to the illustrations. Not with their 
beauty, for the color reproduction is mag- 
nificent, but rather with the need for 
more. My mind does not have architec- 
tural eyes to see adequately the relation- 
ships of textually-described rooms or fur- 
niture. Floor plans would fill a serious gap, 
and more photographs of period furniture 
or features like the “‘central heating sys- 
tem” would enhance understanding. 


Introduction by Andrew Wyeth 


Sam Steiner is Librarian and Archivist at 
Conrad Grebel College, Waterloo, Ontario. 


FQ price — 7.96 
(Regular price — 9.95) 
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Enter His Gates, Eleanor Kreider. 
Herald Press, 1990. 222 pages. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Marilyn Houser Hamm 


Enter His Gates is written for the 
church, not focused primarily for those 
professionally trained in ministry, but for 
any persons involved in active worship 
planning. 

The book sets forth two premises: 1.) 
that the church grows in worship as it 
grows in spiritual maturity —hence wor- 
ship is constantly “‘becoming”’; and 2.) that 
in many congregations the experiences of 
worship are, for some reason, “‘unsatisfy- 
ing.” 

The author in- 
vites her readers 
to both an evalua- 
tion of, and inspi- 
ration from, three 
basic areas. The 
fiestertis a 1Ore wa 
congregation to 
reflect on _ the 
balance, or imbal- 
ance, of such ele- 
ments of its wor- 
ship as__ praise, 
reflection, confes- 
sion, intercession, communion, blessing, 
and its own personality types. The second 
emphasis, and by far the major theme of 
the book, is that the use of scripture is 
integral to true worship. The third focus is 
to give constant attention to having wor- 
ship reflect the true character of God. 

At the close of each major section are 
questions for thinking and discussion, 
helping a congregation to shape its iden- 
tity and providing a framework for growth 
in worship. 

There are moments of overly simplistic 
language and words which are not used in 
the North American context. And there 
are illustrations in the book which seem 
trite. 

But over and over again I found myself 
being drawn to God, to see with the eyes 
and understanding of Jesus. I put down 
this book and sighed as I thought of busy 
schedules and limited time, but ‘‘We can 
do more—much more in our worship.” 
Added work, to be sure. But I can hardly 
wait to get at it, which I think was the point 
in the first place. Thanks, Eleanor! 


FITTING ¢ WORSHIP * TOGETHER 
Eleanor Kreider 


Marilyn Houser Hamm is a musician and 
worship leader from Altona, Manitoba. 


FQ price — 7.96 
(Regular price — 9.95) 
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A Leap of Faith, Peter J. Dyck. 
Herald Press, 1990. 112 pages, $7.95. 


Reviewed by James R. Krabill 


Three generations of Krabills have lis- 
tened to Peter Dyck tell stories. My father 
first heard him in 1944 when Peter came 
through town with accounts of relief ef- 
forts in Europe. In 1964 it was my turn 
when I joined hundreds of others—two 
couples drove the whole way from Kalona, 
Iowa!—to pack out Goshen College’s 
Union Auditorium in order to hear about 
relief programs in Holland, Algeria, Indo- 
nesia and Paraguay. Now in 1990 it is my 
great pleasure to pass along to my own 


Peter’s stories, A Leap 
of Faith 


written, as he 
says, “‘to make 
(my) grandchil- 
dren happy, to in- 
form, to motivate 
and to mold char- 
ACtEr.. 

The six true 
stories recounted 


True stories for young and old 


Peter J. Dyck 


here are short, 
simply written 
and all-round 


good reading for both young and old. 
They are fun, sometimes humorous, but 
not intended principally for entertain- 
ment. “I’m concerned about passing on 
the faith,’’ admits Dyck. And that he does 
well, unapologetically and with great pas- 
sion. 

Readers of this book will travel to Rus- 
sia, England, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Crete, Paraguay, Virginia and Pennsylva- 
nia. They will translate Bible commen- 
taries, walk barefoot down dusty, village 
streets, visit leprosy hospitals and hear 
cries of soldiers wounded in battle. They 
will struggle with how to remain faithful in 
some of life’s most ambiguous situations 
—war, suffering, dishonesty and hostility. 

My children found two of Dyck’s 
stories a bit long on detail. And I would 
have welcomed a few episodes placed in 
more contemporary settings. But faithful 
witnesses from the past—if creatively 
presented — can challenge our present at- 
titudes with great effect. They do just that 
in these stories, thanks to Peter Dyck who 
has so generously passed them along to us. 


James R. Krabill spent 14 years in various 
overseas ministries with Mennonite Board of 
Missions. He is currently serving as director 
of Mission Education at MBM in Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


FQ price — 6.36 
(Regular price — 7.95) 


Amish, The Art of the Quilt, 
Robert Hughes. Alfred A. Knopf, 1990. 
207 pages, $100.00. 


Reviewed by Rachel T. Pellman 


In Amish, The Art of the Quilt author 
Robert Hughes moves antique Amish 
quilts from their community context and 
places them in the realm of artists, mu- 
seums and collectors. 

Perhaps it is my own Mennonite cul- 
ture that makes me cringe a bit when a 
treasure made within community bounda- 
ries and understandings is exposed to the 
criteria of ‘‘worldly” art. Though his cri- 
tique is flattering, to view the quilts as 
sterile works of art robs them of their in- 
tegrity. If Amish 
quilts are art then 
it follows that 
their makers are 
artists. However, 
the accepted indi- 


AMISH 


"DIE. ART OF THE ¢ 


vidualistic artist 
mentality is in- 
congruous with 


the Amish under- 
standing of com- 
munity. 

Only occasion- 
ally do we get a 
glimpse of the true soul of the Amish quilt. 
One caption reads “‘Arie Esh made this 
quilt for her son Daniel prior to his wed- 
ding in 1928.” With that type of informa- 
tion, it seems to me one can begin to un- 
derstand the feelings of love, the 
extension of caring and support that a 
quilt embodies. When Amish quilts lose 
that dimension they become only abstract 
objects and may as well be considered only 
as art forms—something their makers 
likely never intended. 

The book is visually overwhelming. Its 
sheer size and weight elicit a response of 
awe and respect. The superb packaging 
and $100.00 price tag lead one to expect 
perfection in color and photography. 

There are some cases where the photos 
are too dark to allow good visualization of 
the quilting stitches. Overall, however, 
quilts are shown in glorious color and in 
most cases quilting details are clearly evi- 
dent. The book has an open, spare feeling 
with an artsy touch. Everything is large — 
the type, the white space and the quilt 
images. This opulence, though impres- 
sive, may also be a weakness. By the time I 
had read the whole book I had a feeling 
similar to that after eating too much at 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


Rachel T. Pellman, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, is director of The People’s Place Quilt 
Museum and author of numerous quilt books. 


FQ price — $80.00 
(Regular price — $100.00) 
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Odi READERS’ BOOK SERVICE 


A REMINDER TO ALL READERS— 


Whenever you buy books through our Readers’ Book Service, two things happen: 


1. You save 20% on your order! 
2. The retail margin of the transaction stays with FQ (a big help to us!) The 


more you buy, the easier it is to make ends meet! 


Quantity 


A. FQ’s Own Book! 

—— The Festival Cookbook: Four Seasons of Favorites (Good), 
spiral 

—— The Festival Cookbook (Good), comb binding 


B. Books As Reviewed 

—— A Treasury of Amish Quilts (Pellman and Pellman), paper 

—— Prairie Fire (Tiessen), paper 

—— Mennonite Martyrs: People Who Suffered for Their Faith 
1920-1940 (Toews), paper 

—— Jesus (Yaguchi), paper 

—— A Modest Mennonite Home (Friesen), paper 

—— Enter His Gates (Kreider), paper 

—— A Leap of Faith (Dyck), paper 

—— Amish, The Art of the Quilt (Hughes), hardcover 


C. Past Offers 

—— The Waterloo Mennonites (Fretz), paper 

—— Detour (Kaiser), hardcover 

—— Under the Still Standing Sun (Dueck), paper 

—— The Deserter (Koch), paper 

—— Great Possessions (Kline), hardcover 

—— Managers With God (Kroeker), paper 

—— Changing Lenses (Zehr), paper 

—— Nonviolence, The Invincible Weapon? (Sider), paper 


D. Books As Advertised 

—— World Winds (Martin and Martin), paper —p.2 

—— Mirror of the Martyrs (Oyer and Kreider), paper —p. 4 

—— The CPS Story (Keim), paper —p. 4 

—— Reflections of an Hispanic Mennonite (Ortiz and Graybill), 
paper —p. 4 ; 

—— Prayers for Everyday (Rich), paper —p. 38 

—— Mennonite Foods and Folkways from South Russia (Voth), 
hardcover —p. 40 


Please fill out your name and address below and mail to Festival Quarterly, 
Intercourse, PA 17534 
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E. Other Noteworthy Books 

—— And Then There Were Three (Shenk), paper 

—— Biblical Criticism in the Life of the Church (Zehr), paper 

_—— Dr. Frau (Kaiser), hardcover 

—— Exercise as You Grow Older (Lederach, Kauffman, and 
Lederach), paper 

—— From Amish and Mennonite Kitchens (Good and Pellman), 
paper 

—— I Hear the Reaper’s Song (Stambaugh), paper 

—— An Introduction to Mennonite History (Dyck), paper 

—— Journey Towards Holiness (Kreider), paper 

—— Living More With Less (Longacre), paper 

—— Mennonite Quilts and Pieces (Tom/onson), paper 

—— Mennonite Women (Rich), paper 

—— More-With-Less Cookbook (Longacre), spiral 

—— Mrs. Tibbles and the Special Someone (Wine), hardcover 

—— The Muppie Manual (Lesher), paper 

—— My Harp is Turned to Mourning (Reimer), paper 

—— Perils of Professionalism (Good and Kraybill), paper 

—— The Politics of Jesus (Yoder), paper 

—— Repairing the Breach: Ministering in Community Conflict 
(Kraybill), paper 

—— Slavery, Sabbath, War, and Women: Case Studies in 
Biblical Interpretation (Swartley), paper 

—— Three Mennonite Poets (Janzen, Yaguchi, and 
Waltner-Toews), paper 

—— The Upside-Down Kingdom (Kraybill), paper 

—— What Would You Do? (Yoder), paper 

—— When Caring is Not Enough (Augsburger), paper 

—— When a Congregation Cares: A New Approach to Crisis 
Ministries (Schmitt and Schmitt), paper 

—— The White Feather (Eitzen), hardcover 

—— Who Are the Amish? (Good), paper 

—— Why Not Celebrate! (Shenk), paper 

—— The World of Amish Quilts (Pellman and Pellman), paper 
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Regular FQ 
Price Price 
8.95 7.16 
6.95 5.56 
14.95 11.96 
9.95 7.96 
13.95 11.16 
8.95 7.16 
14.95 11.96 
9.95 7.96 
9.95 7.96 
15.95 12.76 
9.95 7.96 
12.95 10.36 
12.95 10.36 
4.95 3,96 
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NOW WHAT? 


Muppie Fathers 


by Emerson L. Lesher 


, 


“We’re men,” my three-year-old son 
likes to say when we are alone. Issues re- 
lated to gender identity are no less impor- 
tant to Muppies (Mennonite Urban Pro- 
fessionals) than other Mennonites. One 
important aspect of Muppie gender iden- 
tity and role has to do with “‘parenting,”’ 
specifically that done by Muppie fathers. 

A major change occurring among 
Muppies in recent years is that Muppie 
fathers are re-evaluating their attitudes 
and behaviors related to work and family. 
As the number of Muppie children has 
increased, more and more Muppie fathers 
are beginning to readjust their profes- 
sional roles and priorities. Before having 


Muppie fathers and 
mothers do not 
assume that the 


husband should 


pursue a career and 
the wife should care 


for the children. 


children, Muppie men donated primary 
attention to the ‘“‘Muppie lifestyle.”” Since 
having children, Muppie fathers are tak- 
ing a second look at what is most impor- 
tant. For some Muppie fathers this second 
look is planned and expected; for others, it 
is surprising, yet pleasant. 

A clear trend seems to be emerging 
with regard to Muppie fathering. Many 
Muppie fathers are taking an active role in 
parenting responsibilities, not necessarily 
assuming that child care is the full respon- 
sibility of their wives. Muppie fathers have 
been changing or limiting work responsi- 
bilities so as to be available and to assist 
with parenting. Muppie fathers and 
mothers do not necessarily assume that the 
husband should pursue a career and the 
wife should care for the children. Muppies 
tend to assume that child care is a joint 
responsibility and opportunity. 

In the past the division of labor and 
responsibilities was rather fixed and clear; 
today, this is not the case. In the past the 
husband would spend almost unlimited 
time and energy in advancing his career, 
whereas today the father divides his time 
and energy between his family and career. 
For many Muppie fathers this has been 
exciting and sought after, not forced or 
mandated. Hence, most have been willing, 
at least to date, to give up the opportuni- 


ties at work for the opportunities at home. 

Examples of some of the changes being 
made by Muppie fathers include: 

¢ Discontinuing board and committee 

work to care for children. 

¢ Giving up or slowing down in the fast 

track to parent. 

© Working four days a week outside the 

home so as to help with parental re- 
sponsibilities. 

¢ Not working outside the home and 

providing most of the child care while 
their wives work. 

¢ Job-sharing with their wives so as to 

share parenting. While many Muppie 
fathers have made - significant 
changes in work and family responsi- 
bilities from previous generations 
and the majority of North Ameri- 
cans, they are not necessarily alone in 
making these changes. Many Muppie 
and Baby Boom fathers are rethink- 
ing what it means to be a father, and 
are redefining it compared to their 
fathers and grandfathers. 

Many mothers (including Muppie 
mothers) have also been working at the 
balance between work and family for a 
long time. Hence, my point is not to glo- 
rify Muppie fathers or assume that they 
are pioneers, but to note that maybe Mup- 
pie fathers are at a place where they can 
more fully understand the questions 
mothers have been facing for some time. 
There is every reason for Muppie fathers 
to be humble —almost all surveys of work 
and family life report that mothers con- 
tinue to have primary responsibility for 
child care and home care. This is true for 
those mothers who work outside the home 
and inside the home. 

While we fathers still have a way to go 
before we reach common or equal behav- 
iors related to child care and home care, 
we have also made significant changes. 
Unfortunately, it may take several genera- 
tions before we achieve the right balance. 
The changes to date, however, make it 
more possible for both Muppie fathers and 
mothers to address issues related to work 
and family. At present many Muppie fa- 
thers and Muppie mothers are looking at 
the issues and seem to be willing to take 
some action related to balancing work and 
family responsibilities. 


Emerson Lesher is a 
Muppie father residing 
with his wife and two 
children in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 
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¢ Ugandan potters Emmanuel Kateregga 
and Francis Sseremba and Mennonite 
Central Committee workers Larry Naf- 
ziger and Jane Snider visited five Tan- 
zania Mennonite Church development 
groups in August, helping them build 
kilns, teaching hand-building and wheel 
pottery techniques and evaluating local 
clay sources. The visit helped local groups 
look into the expanded use of clay mate- 
rials for building and tableware. The Tan- 
zanians taught the visitors about glazes 
and community organization and coopera- 
tion. 

¢ Gregg Luginbuhl, associate professor of 
art at Bluffton College won an honorable 
mention for his ceramic piece, “Feeding 
Frenzy II,” at the ‘All Ohio 1990” exhi- 
bition at the Canton (Ohio) Art Institute. 
“Feeding Frenzy II’’ was one of two of 
Luginbuhl’s works which were accepted 
for the exhibit. 


Another of his pieces, titled ‘“‘Squibna- 

chet,” was selected for a purchase award in 
Feats of Clay II, an exhibit sponsored by 
the Lincoln Arts and Culture Foundation 
of Lincoln, California. 
e A student drama troupe, jointly spon- 
sored by Eastern Mennonite College, Go- 
shen College and Hesston College will 
travel to various congregations during the 
summer of 1991, dealing with stewardship 
and justice concerns. They will be leading 
worship services and youth rallies, and will 
participate at Oregon 91. 

A symposium entitled “The Arts & 
Prophetic Imagination: Expressions of 
Anguish and Hope,” sponsored by the 
Kansas Institute for Peace and Conflict 
Resolution and the Bethel College Divi- 
sion of Humanities and Fine Arts, is sched- 
uled to take place January 11-13, 1991. 

The goal of the symposium is to pro- 
vide a forum for understanding artistic 
expression, as a means for responsible ac- 
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Winnipeg — Across the Border 


by Peter J. Dyck 


Like my family and I, thousands of 
Mennonites crossed borders to get to the 
Mennonite World Conference (MWC) in 
Winnipeg. While we had no problems, 
others did. 

Amzie Yoder, missionary in Guate- 
mala, came over 4,000 miles in a van 
bringing nine others with him. The van 
was ten years old. At the Mexico border 
they hada problem. It took them a week to 
get to Winnipeg — where they were lost in 
the crowd of 25,000 people on Sunday 
morning. 

Dr. Martha Ropp of France said: ““We 
are only 2,000 Mennonites in France. 
Maybe the conference was too big, but it 
feels good to belong to a larger family and 
to know that my brothers and sisters 
crossed more than sixty borders to demon- 
strate unity and solidarity.” 

Borders, like fences and walls, have a 
dual function: they keep out and they shut 
in. The message to undesirables is “‘stay 
out’’; to citizens the border says “‘You’re 
safe.”” Nobody at the conference said a 
word about borders—we didn’t have to, 
we demonstrated how we feel about them. 
We attempted to show that borders are for 
the birds. (What an insult to the birds. 
They don’t observe borders.) 

In ancient times borders were vague, 
boundaries were not fixed the way they 


are today. Fixed boundaries arose in west- 
ern Europe to replace the Holy Roman 
empire. But even then they had to await 
the development of the twin sciences of 
geography and cartography. Five consid- 
erations determine the location of bound- 
aries: history, economics, geography, eth- 
nicity and strategy. Boundaries are made 
on a bilateral and multilateral basis. For 
example, the Mexican-American bound- 
ary was agreed upon in 1848 by the two 
countries involved, but after World War 
II many nations defermined where the 
new boundaries should be drawn in Eu- 
rope, with the large powers dominating 
the smaller ones. When a border is located 
in a river the boundry is not the middle of 
the river but the middle of the “‘thalweg,”’ 
the navigable channel. When the border is 
a mountain range the boundary is not the 
peak but the water divide. 

They have it all figured out — where to 
draw the line, how to protect it, whom to 
shut in and whom to keep out. And they'll 
shoot to kill if you don’t obey their silly 
rules. To cross over a border you need a 
document called a passport, and some- 
times another document—a scrap of 
paper called a visa. I dream of a day when 
there will be no more borders. I some- 
times think I’m finished with border cross- 
ings. There have been hundreds of them 
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in the past 63 years since I first left Russia 
at the age of twelve. Now, at seventy-five I 
have only one more border to cross. 

Actually we cross borders all the time 
— from childhood into youth, from youth 
into adulthood and finally into old age. 
When crossing a border we leave behind 
the familiar to enter the new and the 
strange. That is good, because it expands 
our horizons and makes us grow. 

I have seen refugees standing at the 
border begging to be admitted. And when 
asylum was not granted I became sad and 
angry because “‘they”’ kept them out. It 
was unfair, cruel, selfish. And suddenly I 


Borders, like fences 
and walls, have a dual 
function: they keep 
out and they shut in. 
The message to 
undesirables is ‘stay 
out’’; to citizens the 
border says “‘You’re 
safe.” 


discover that ‘‘we” do exactly the same 
thing: we have no room in our lives and 
our hearts for the homosexual, the AIDS 
victim, the parolee, the terrorist, the gam- 
bler, the alcoholic and the drug addict. 
They are the undesirables kept out by 
borders of our own making. 

So back to Winnipeg and the MWC. If 
no other good comes out of that vast gath- 
ering (and I am confident there will be 
many blessings) we did demonstrate for all 
the world to see that we will not be con- 
tained by borders. Any borders, physical 
or other. 

Psalm 147:14 says: “God makes peace 
in your borders.’ That’s wonderful. What 
about peace beyond my borders? Dare we 
pray for borders to melt away and give 
peace for all humankind a chance? 


Peter J. Dyck has spent a 
rich life shuttling 
refugees to new home- 
lands, overseeing relief 
programs and telling 
wise and witty stories. He 
and his wife, Elfrieda, 
live in Akron, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Blue Chambray Sundays 


by Glenda Knepp 


His morning began at six o’clock. As 
though the factory whistle still blew for 
him, Will pulled on blue twill pants, a plaid 
flannel shirt, and eased himself out of the 
bedroom. He always wore twill pants and a 
flannel shirt in the winter, except on Sun- 
days. On Sunday his shirt changed to blue 
chambray, unpressed, but with the but- 
tons neatly buttoned. 

In the kitchen, Will plugged in the old 
brown radio, still intact except for the bro- 
ken on/off switch. The mellow sound of J. 
P. McCarthy discussing Detroit’s beloved 
ditches echoed against the bare walls as 
Will shuffled between refrigerator and 
table. Hot water from the faucet over 
Nescafe crystals, a chunk of yellow cheese 
daubed with mustard and tucked in a slice 
of Wonder bread — that was his breakfast. 
Cheese had always kept him going in the 
morning, even on the assembly line. 

How do your mornings begin? Do you 
hurry into the kitchen, eager for the day’s 
adventure? Do you happily unload the 
dishwasher and wipe away last night’s 
crumbs, at the same time whisking to- 
gether cornmeal waffles or blueberry pan- 
cakes for breakfast? 

Or do you sit thickheaded at the table, 
elbow propping up your face, waiting for 
coffee to open your eyes enough to find 
the breakfast of champions, somewhere in 
the cupboard? 

We’re a motley breakfast crew at this 
house. A phantom observer on weekday 
mornings, watching us move singly into 


and out of the kitchen, might question the 
depth and quality of our family relation- 
ships. This imaginary visitor might also 
wonder about our commitment to nutri- 
tious breakfasts, or to breakfast at all. 

Chris and I have trouble geting our 
mental morning lists completed. I’ve done 
well to have a cup of hot tea and a cheese- 
spread ricecake on the Corsica dashboard 
at 6 o'clock. Chris allows fifteen minutes 
for his flight from bed to shower to his 
schoolbound car. That leaves about two 
minutes for him to search for store-bought 
granola or a free sample of Captain 
Crunch. 

Elwin and Chad bring stability to our 
mornings. Elwin dutifully crunches home- 
made granola between swallows of pep- 
permint tea. Chad ponders last night’s 
paper as he enjoys vanilla yogurt. 

Homemade granola bars, whole wheat 
buttermilk pancakes, blueberry bran 
muffins—these foods left our weekday 
breakfast table with the grade school days. 
Weekends are better, especially Sunday 
mornings. I want to make Sunday special, 
I want to celebrate all of Sabbath with 
love, with worship, with re-creation. 

Tomorrow is Sunday. Dark red cher- 
ries, sweet and juicy, are ready to be 
layered into Chris’ favorite coffee cake. 
Our Sunday breakfast will be simple: 
cherry coffee cake, hot tea, cold juice and 
Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.”’ 

Tomorrow is Sunday. What is your 
blue chambray? 


Fruit-Coffee Cake 


Stir together: 
1 C. whole wheat flour 


1 C. unbleached flour 
2 C. sugar 


Add: 
13 C. oil 


1 egg 


1 t. baking powder 
1 t. cinnamon 


¥4C. milk 
% t. vanilla 


Spread half the mixture in a greased 9 X 9 pan 


Spread over batter: 


2 C. thickened fruit OR 


1 16 oz. can lite pre filling 


Spread the remaining batter over fruit. 
Sprinkle top with 1—2 T. sugar. 
Bake at 350° for 25-30 minutes. 


Glenda Knepp of 
Turner, Michigan, 1s 
the mother of two sons. 
She enjoys running as 
a means of following 
“the way of disciplined 
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tion and related to theological concepts 
and values. 

Sessions will be followed by discussion 
periods. Lecturers and topics include: 

Wilson Yates of United Theological 
Seminary on ‘““The Prophetic and Trans- 
forming Power of Art.” 

Ruth Weisberg, painter and _print- 
maker at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, on ‘“Tradition and Renewal: An 
Artist’s Vision.” 

Irene V. Jackson-Brown, research fel- 
low at Yale University’s Institute for 
Sacred Music: ‘“Tradition, Transforma- 
tion and Empowerment: The Dynamics of 
Music in the African American Worship 
Event.” 

Nicholas Wolterstorff, Yale professor 
and author, on ‘“‘Requiems: Expressions of 
Anguish and Hope.” 

“Comic Faith: Arguments With the 
Gods of Nuclear Culture,’ a multi-media 
presentation by Robert Hostetter. 

Rodney Sawatsky, Conrad Grebel Col- 
lege president, on “‘Symbol as Reality: 
Christianity as Art.” 

Arts presentations during the week- 
end include Ruth Weisberg paintings, an 
exhibit of The Martyr’s Mirror plates, a 
production of Helen Stoltzfus’ play, 
“Heart of the World,’ and various musical 
presentations, including “Dona Nobis 
Pacem,” by Ralph Vaughn-Williams, 
performed by The Wichita Chamber 
Chorale. 
¢ Marvin Bartel, Goshen College art pro- 
fessor, exhibited a stoneware garden 
sculpture and a stoneware, wood and glass 
table in the Area Artists Association Juried 
Exhibit in Michigan City, Indiana. 
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FAMILY CREATIONS 


Big Hearts and Big Families 


by Jewel Showalter 


In southern California back in 1975 I 
felt like I had to apologize for my third 
pregnancy. Family size was strictly none, 
one or, at the very most, two children. 

That same year on a visit to Pennsylva- 
nia my mother who gave birth to eight 
children told me, “‘Someone asked if you 
were taking after me.’’ Having even a 
third child seemed so unusual. 

Elmer Jantzi, who has been teaching 
Child Development at Rosedale Bible In- 
stitute (RBI) for the past 20 years, surveys 
each entering class on the size of family 
from which they came, and about their 
own feelings on ideal family size. 

In the 1971-72 school year the group 
of 45 taking Child Development came 
from families that averaged six children 
each. Student answers to ideal family size 
averaged 2.5. 

This year Elmer again polled the class. 
The 23 students came from families that 
averaged 5.5 children. Student answers 
about ideal family size averaged 4.5 chil- 
dren. 

“IT began to see a change in student 
feelings about ideal family size three years 
ago,” Elmer explained. ‘‘Students are be- 
ginning to feel that a family with just two 
children is not big enough. In fact, two 
students, unbeknownst to each other, 
wrote papers in favor of unlimited family 
planning. This topic had never been se- 
lected by earlier classes.”’ 

So what is happening? 

I came from a family of eight children. 
My husband has six siblings. Family re- 
unions are exciting affairs for our chil- 
dren. There are lots of cousins to play 
with, uncles and aunts to organize diving 
contests and volley ball tournaments, tell 
stories, tussle or chat with. 

“Man, our family reunions aren’t 
gonna be any fun when we grow up,” our 
youngest son commented recently. ““‘Why 
didn’t you have more children anyway? 
When I grow up I’m gonna have at least 
five kids.”’ 

“I’m glad you have positive feelings 
about big families,” I said. I tried to ex- 
plain that when he was born some people 
thought we had a big family, that we’d 
been influenced by “‘the spirit of the age.” 

“Well, you shouldn’t be,” was his suc- 
cinct rejoinder. 

I also explained that since we don’t 
have more than three children we want 
our home to be open to others who need a 
home. And it always has been. 

When our first child was five months 
old we moved in with twelve college stu- 
dents to form an intentional community. 
The next year we shared life with two 
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couples and several students in another 
community experience. For two years we 
served as Voluntary Service unit house- 
parents. During our years in the pastorate 
we gave temporary foster care to children 
from abusive homes and provided a home 
for several single friends during times of 
transition in their lives. 

Our daughter Rhoda’s desire to have a 
sister has partially been met by live-in 
friends. In Turkey we had a Turkish 
woman student live with us for most of two 
years. Now we have an RBI student shar- 
ing a room with Rhoda. 

Several months ago we received an ur- 
gent call from a Christian counselor who 
was looking for a safe home for an abused 
woman who was trying to leave a Satanic 
cult. When we asked the children about 
how they felt, their immediate response 
was, ‘“‘Why doesn’t she come here?”’ 

And so she moved in as well. Another 
young man from church who has been 
helping with ministry to the former cult 
member also moved in so as to be available 
as needed day or night. 

Our merry household has swelled from 
five to eight. Every bed is filled and we 
even have one on loan from a neighbor. 
Our new home, lovingly built by many 
friends, is well occupied. And somehow it 
feels so right. 

As a child I shared a bedroom with 
three sisters. The thought of a big room to 
decorate and clean all by myself was not 
appealing. Somehow it seemed like it 


would be strange, selfish and lonely. Be- 
sides there were conversations to be had, 
bargains to be driven—‘“‘I’ll scratch your 
back to a hundred if you'll scratch mine!”’ 
“Can I wear your blue sweater? You can 
wear my green dress.”’ 

In our travels we often visit large beau- 
tiful homes with two or three spare bed- 
rooms. Then I think of the homeless. And 
I wonder if our hearts have shrunk with 
the size of our families? 

Perhaps if Elmer Jantzi’s Child Devel- 
opment Class is any indicator of trends — 
the tide is turning. Will a desire for chil- 
dren also open our hearts and homes to 
not only children of our own, but others 
hungry for hope and healing? 

Of course it’s not that simple. But I do 
believe those who have learned well the 
lessons of parenthood have a compassion 
and unselfishness not learned in other 
schools. 


Jewel Showalter les in 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 
with her husband and 
three teenage children. 
She works part time in 
information services at 
nearby Rosedale 
Mennonite Missions and 
participates in the life of 
Rosedale Bible Institute, 
where her husband is 
president. 


FILM RATINGS 


Almost an Angel—A highly talented thief, 
fresh out of prison, suffers a head injury and 
believes he’s died and is back on earth on a 
second-chance mission. Slow, ineffective. (3) 


Avalon— A rich study of the family life of an 
immigrant family in Baltimore after WWI. Daz- 
zling with light and overwhelmed by emotion, 
the film begins to limp from a weak storyline 
and characterization and trite dialogue. Yet it 
sings of memory. (6) 


Bonfire of the Vanities— A major disappoint- 
ment. Flat characters and lifeless script deaden 
a boring story about the fall of a powerful bond 
trader in New York. (3) 


Cyrano de Bergerac— This new French Cyr- 
ano, played adroitly by Gerard Depardieu with 
a heart of poetry and a very long nose, helps a 
young man with a pretty face and a voiceless 
soul to woo the woman he loves. Quite well 
done. In French. (7) 


Dances with Wolves — See inset. 


Edward Scissorhands — Like a pastel mirage, 
this fable of a boy created by a mad scientist 
tries to be loveable and profound, but mainly 
it’s pastel. (3) 


Fantasia— This 1940 Disney classic is worth 
seeing. An experiment in animation, classical 
music, and multiple stories. (9) 


The Godfather Part III — See inset. 


Goodfellas— Based on the true story of a 
young man who grows up in the mob, gets rich, 
becomes a slave to drugs, and gets caught. 
Dark, violent, and sensual, but in the end it has 
a hollow heart, caught between truth and fic- 


tion. (7) 


Havana— Lush and haunting, this film throws 
the wife of a highbrow revolutionary (threshold 
Castro) into the path of a rootless poker player 
bent on the big game. Lena Olin is tops, but 
Robert Redford’s aloofness kills the chemistry. 


(5) 


Hidden Angels— An American civil-liberties 
lawyer is murdered in Belfast. His fiancee and 
the official investigator find a web of threats, 
violence and coverups. Intriguing but a bit 
heavyhanded. (5) 


Home Alone— A refreshing movie which de- 
serves to be a hit. An eight-year-old boy has to 
cope with many challenges, including burglars, 
when his family accidentally leaves him behind 
for Christmas vacation. Avoids both cynicism 
and syrup. (8) 


Jacob’s Ladder — This attempt to capture the 
sense of danger and demons experienced by the 
paranoid and schizophrenic succeeds partially. 
Not much fun. (5) 


Jesus of Montreal — Caught between being too 


clever and too contrived, this story of an actor 
becoming the character he plays suffers from 
mixed metaphors, heavyhanded symbolism, 
and a mushy storyline. Has strong visuals. (3) 


Memphis Belle— Captures the pain and exhil- 
aration of war. The 25th and final flight of a 
B-17 crew in 1943, told from the close-up 
point-of-view of the ten young men. (6) 


Mermaids— A poignant, wacky portrait of a 
mother who’s more of a tramp than a mother, 
her teenage daughter who’s preoccupied with 
sainthood (and a nice boy), her younger daugh- 
ter who wants to swim in the Olympics, and an 
offbeat shoe salesman who takes a liking to 
them. Superb. (8) 


The Godfather Part III— Another 
masterpiece by one of America’s greatest 
directors. Again, this study of violence dou- 
bles as a study of the extended family. But 
even more, this film portrays in a series of 
unforgettable scenes the story of a corrupt 
man trying to get back on the right track. Al 
Pacino delivers a memorable performance 
as Michael Corleone, trying to reject the 
underworld, reaching out to his children 
and his former wife, suspicious of the church 
and yet drawn to confession. (9) 


Dances with Wolves—This special 
labor of love by actor Kevin Costner (he also 
directed and co-produced) deserves special 
recognition. A Union soldier named John J. 
Dunbar, seeking the “‘last frontier’? during 
the American Civil War, finds himself 
caught between two worlds in Sioux country 
in the Dakota territory. As he becomes as- 
similated into the tribe, many of his miscon- 
ceptions are broken. A bit trite in reverse at 
times. Poignant and starkly beautiful, how- 
ever, the film produces powerful moments 
of conflict and understanding. (9) 


Metropolitan — A stuffy, self-conscious, half- 
witty yarn about a group of young Park Avenue 
socialites talking, talking, talking. (4) 


Miller’s Crossing—The Coen Brothers de- 
liver yet another powerful film, this one rich 
with melancholy in a Prohibition gangster town 
somewhere. Strong acting, crisp script, and a 
thoughtful wink behind the drama. (8) 


Misery —A fascinating thriller with a scary 
edge about a famous romance writer who be- 
comes the hostage (literally) of his biggest fan. 


(6) 


Mr. Destiny — A so-so attempt to replay ‘‘what 
if.”’ A stranger gives a man a chance to make 
good on his worst mistake. (3) 


Narrow Margin— An L.A. D.A. goes to great 
lengths to bring back a reluctant witness. Aver- 


age. (4) 


Pacific Heights— A tenant who appears to be 
a good risk turns out to be a menace. Delight- 
fully frustrating. (6) 


The Pathfinder—A primal tale, set among 
and filmed by the peoples of the far north. A 
young man outwits the enemy to defend his 
people. Outstanding. (8) 


Postcards from the Edge— The daughter of a 
famous actress struggles to find herself. Un- 
even. (5) 


Reversal of Fortune — A rather cerebral film 
based on the Von Bulow murder case. Fancy 
dance seems to misstep. (5) 


The Rookie— Mediocre even by Clint East- 
wood standards. A rookie cop comes of age 
beside mighty Clint. (2) 


The Russia House — An excellent glasnost-era 
thriller, superbly acted by Sean Connery and 
Michele Pfeiffer. A less than astute British pub- 
lisher is caught between a Soviet scientist, a 
beautiful female contact, and the western intel- 
ligence services. Gentle and poignant. (8) 


The Sheltering Sky —Spectacularly beautiful 
cinemaphotography, exasperating story, ob- 
noxious characterizations. All very avant garde 
and boring. (4) 


Three Men and a Little Lady—The baby’s 
five, the three bachelor-fathers seem restless, 
and the mother’s unhappy. Mildly amusing se- 
quel. (4) 


To Sleep with Anger— A storyteller and trick- 
ster arrives at the doorstep of his old friend. 
Havoc slowly unfolds. Delicately profound. (6) 


Tune in Tomorrow — A ragged bit of whimsy, 
spurn into an odd mixture of half jokes and 
shabby acting, all set in a New Orleans radio 
station in the ’50s. (4) 


White Palace— A high-energy love affair be- 
tween a young yuppie and a middle-aged wait- 
ress. Struggle of the classes, but steamy passion 
lacks steam on the real issues. (5) 


Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective on a 
scale from I through 9, based on their sensitivity, 
integrity, and technique. 
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RECEASSTEIED. 


Older, But Not Old 


by Katie Funk Wiebe 


I traveled to Mennonite World Confer- 
ence with a busload of mostly retired peo- 
ple, then spent another week at Laurelville 
Mennonite Church Center for their Se- 
nior Adult Retreat. Here’s what I over- 
heard: 

e The general contractor hired to build 
a new Mennonite meeting place stood in 
line at the desk for permits for the con- 
struction he was about to begin. The 
woman at the desk looked at him and 
asked: ‘‘Are you a GC?” “No,” he said. 
‘“T’m an OM.” Her quizzical look made 
him realize he was in the wrong category, 
so he admitted to being a GC (general 
contractor). And got his permit. 

e A visitor to an Amish community was 
much intrigued by the Amishman’s style 
of pants. Finally he dared to ask: “‘Are 
those Levi’s?”? The Amishman replied 
promptly, ““No, they’re mine.” 

e At a convention the husband was 
handed a lapel button which he wore 
home. His wife couldn’t read it without 
her glasses. ‘“What does it say?”’ she asked. 
“T won't tell you,” he said. “Go get your 
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glasses.”’ She did. The button said, “I go 
for older women.” 

¢ Ona recording at the Mennonite His- 
torical Center in Goshen, J.C. Wenger 
tells the story of a minister who was asked 
to preach at three places on a Sunday. At 
the afternoon service he noticed the same 
man present who had been sitting in the 
back row at the morning service. When in 
the evening he noticed the same man 
again present, he felt he had to explain to 
the stranger he hadn’t expected anyone to 
attend all three services, so he had re- 
peated the sermon. “I hadn’t noticed,” 
said the man. 

¢ One grandfather gave his young 
granddaughter a quarter to spend. After 
giving the store clerk the coin to purchase 
a ten-cent item, she received several coins 
in return. ““That’s sure an easy way to 
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make money,” she replied with great satis- 
faction, examining her change. 

¢ The older woman’s grandson had 
begun college, much to her delight. He 
was also playing football, the great Ameri- 
can game, also to her joy. “‘What position 
does Rick play?” asked her neighbor upon 
hearing the good news. The grandmother 
hesitated a moment, then said, “‘I think he 
plays drawback.”’ 

e The English teacher in a Mennonite 
high school had asked his students to 
memorize one of MacDuffs speeches in 
the Shakespeare play MacBeth, begin- 
ning, ““Iamaman... .’”’ One student who 
had difficulty memorizing was advised he 
could take his notes with him to the front 
of the class in case he got stuck. The stu- 
dent began, ““Am I aman... ?” but real- 
ized he had started wrong. He tried again, 
“AmIaman...?’ With that he gave his 
teacher a dismayed look, “‘Mr. Peachey, 
I’ve got to look.” 

e There is a story going around about 
Menno and Mary Yoder Schmidt. It seems 
they are asking for a refund from Men- 
nonite Tours, Inc. because their Holy 
Land tour included only conference of- 
fices at Newton, Hillsboro, Winnipeg and 
Elkhart. — Mennonite Foundation 

e An older man, looking for a good 
fishing spot, found a young boy along the 
riverbank diligently fishing. ‘““What are 
you fishing for?” the older man asked. 
“Shark,” replied the boy. ‘““There’re no 
shark in this river,”’ responded the older 
man. “There isn’t anything else either, so 
I might as well fish for shark,”’ said the 
boy. 


The editors invite you to submit stories that 
you've experienced or heard. We are not inter- 
ested in stock jokes —we want human interest 
stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. 
Keep your submissions to no more than 100 
words and send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, 
Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 67063. She 
will credit contributors of the items she selects. 


Katie Funk Wiebe is the 
author of many books 
and articles, and an En- 
glish professor at Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, 
Kansas. 
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Don’t Crowd Eastern Europe 


Having lived and worked in Eastern Eu- 
rope for years, I often scoffed at the offi- 
cial Soviet justification for erecting the 
Iron Curtain. While the Soviets claimed 
they simply wanted to protect Eastern Eu- 
rope from Western exploitation, keeping 
undesirables out — not fencing citizens in 
—I knew better. Now I wonder if they 
were as wrong as I have always assumed. 
As we watch doors swing open in Eastern 
Europe, the West — including the church 
—must face some challenging questions. 

Could it not be that addiction to power 
(expressed politically, socially, and eco- 
nomically), combined with a feeling of cul- 
tural superiority, drive many of those now 
coming from the West to help Eastern 
Europeans reconstruct their economic 
and political systems? The “help” that 
businesses and political parties bring often 
appears to be more beneficial to those who 
offer it than to those who receive it. 

Businessmen and politicians are not the 
only ones rushing to Eastern Europe. Min- 
istry in this part of the world has become 
quite fashionable among American Chris- 
tians; more dollars are being spent by mis- 
sions executives on exploratory trips to 
Eastern European countries than ever be- 
fore. Throughout the U.S., visions are 
shared in four-color brochures and adver- 
tisements; plans are discussed at the high- 
est levels of missions leadership; funds are 
collected; personnel are recruited. The 
saints are marching in. 

But is it not fair to ask what drives these 
efforts? No doubt the American penchant 
for seizing every opportunity plays a large 
role. Could not these activities also arise 
from a misguided drive for power, camou- 
flaged by spiritual-sounding visions and 
plans, and nurtured by the belief that ‘“‘we 
know better’’? 

Like those who set out to “‘save’’ Europe 


by Mark Young 


in conjunction with the Marshall Plan, this 
new generation of missionaries may be 
harboring a not-so-subtle triumphalism. 
Because the West’s politics seem to have 
prevailed for now, they argue, will not 
Western missions groups have a better 


Businessmen and 
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Eastern Europe. 
Ministry in this part 
of the world has 
become quite 
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more dollars are being 
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Eastern European 
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plan for reaching the people? Only God 
knows true motivations, but one fact is 
obvious: Much of the ministry being 
planned now in the West is more for and to 
Eastern Europeans than it is with Eastern 


Europeans. 

The church in the West should re- 
member that political emancipation was 
not the only fruit of last year’s revolutions. 
The events have also freed Eastern Eu- 
rope’s own consecrated minds and impas- 
sioned hearts to envision and implement 
the ministry that will best serve the king- 
dom of God. God has blessed the church 
here with godly men and women who have 
worked out their salvation in the midst of 
complex and difficult social forces. They 
are the ones who should be charting the 
course of Western missionary involvement 
in Eastern Europe. 

The church of the West does have a 
role, of course. Believers in Eastern Eu- 
rope need help in pushing back the 
borders of spiritual darkness and igno- 
rance. Resources from the West (person- 
nel, literature, equipment, finances, and 
so on) are important, but they will be most 
beneficial when they are (1) offered in a 
spirit of genuine partnership with Eastern 
Europeans, (2) offered out of a deep re- 
spect for the history and culture of each 
country, and (3) designed to build unity 
rather than competition between groups 
of believers. 

The opportunities for meaningfully 
proclaiming the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
the midst of the turbulent change in East- 
ern Europe are staggering. Let’s make 
ourselves available to help, but not to con- 
trol, those who know best how to fill the 
gaping spiritual void left in the ruins of 
communism, namely, those who have 
served Christ under its curse. 


Mark Young is academic dean of Biblical 
Theological Seminary of Poland, Wroctaw, 
Poland. 


Used by permission © Christianity Today, 1990. 
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Foods and Folkways! 


MENNONITE. 


Mennonite Foods and Folkways from 
South Russia, Volume I explores the abun- 
dant food tradition which developed when 
Dutch Mennonites emigrated to Poland, then 
settled in Russia. 

Their flavorful cooking blended with their 
Ukrainian neighbors’ foods to create delectable 
and distinguishing dishes—Zwieback and 
Rollkuchen, Borschts of infinite variety, holiday 
snacks of Peppernuts and Portzelkje. 

This thoroughly researched collection of rec- 


e “C(I : 7 T ipes is laced with memories from these people 
and their North American descendants. A won- 
derful cookbook and foodbook with 400 recipes, 

a each with easy-to-follow instructions. 
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Mennonite Foods and Folkways from Good Books 
South Russia, Volume I Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 
by Norma Voth Call toll free 800/762-7171; 
in Canada, call collect 717/768-7171 
Available at local bookstores (You can order this book at a 20% discount by using the 


or directly from the publisher. FQ Quarter Order on page 31!) 


A Treasury of Amish Quilts 


Antique Amish quilts have received interna- 
tional attention in recent years. Large art muse- 
ums have exhibited the striking simplicity and 
riveting color of these quilts. 

Following in the tradition of their top-selling 
The World of Amish Quilts, the Pellmans 
have created A Treasury of Amish Quilts, a , 
collection of jewel-like quilts, gathered from é AI TT 
Amish communities through the United States 
and Ontario, Canada. 

The traditional favorites are here in all their 
rich, colorful glory — Center Diamonds, Tum- 
bling Blocks, a host of Stars, Bars and Sunshine 
and Shadows. The unusual beauties are among 
them—Broken Dishes, Crazies, Railroad 
Crossings and more. 

Extensive captions detail the date and settle- 
ment from which each quilt came and highlight 
its particular features of interest. 

A summary chart gives identifying character- 
istics of quilts from each major Amish commu- 
nity. One chapter includes comments from con- 
temporary Amish quilters about quilting. 

A Treasury of Amish Quilts is a rich collec- 
tion of colorful quilts and comments. The ex- 
quisite photography captures the dimensions of 
these lushly quilted pieces. A Book of the 
Month Club selection. 
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Mennonite arts, faith and culture. They live in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, with their two sons. (You can receive a 20% discount on this book by using 
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“In grief, one feels deeply that the heart will never 
dance again ... but healing holds surprises.” 
—David W. Augsburger 


Dancing in the Dark: 


A Sister Grieves 

A brother will always be a brother, but if you are lucky, he will also be your 
friend. Elsie K. Neufeld’s brother John was her friend. The bond between them 
was much deeper than an ordinary brother-sister relationship. Then John was 
killed in an automobile accident. 

As Elsie shares honestly and personally her journey through grief, she helps to 
illuminate the questions that are stirred by crises. There are no easy answers, she 
admits. There are no quick recipes for dealing with the painful experiences of 
death and grief. In her story is the added element of forgiveness. Her brother was 
killed by a drunk driver. 

“Elsie Neufeld’s psalmist-like honesty encourages readers to accept that they, too, * 
can move through their own pain and loss of innocence to new freedom and growth.’ ’__Katie Funk Wiebe 


Paper, $7.95; in Canada $9.95 


Miscarriage: 
A Quiet Grief 

The loss of a baby through miscarriage can leave parents filled with doubt, anger, 
and many questions. Here Nelson and Ellen Kraybill share the struggle they 
experienced in dealing with this pain. They found no easy answers, but they do tell 
of God’s care and healing presence. Through Scripture, poetry, and their own 


reflection, they offer hope and encouragement to others who share this experience. 
Paper, $1.75; in Canada $2.15 


Nelson and Ellen Kraybill 


Steps to Hope 

“The tragedy isn’t that Christians have problems. The tragedy is our reluctance to 
get help because we’re ashamed to let others know what’s happening to 
us.” —Joyce M. Shutt 

Families coping with dependency and failure will find hope through the 
beatitudes and the Twelve Step Program uniquely combined in this book by Joyce 
M. Shutt. She has experienced the pain of alcohol addiction in her family. As she 
describes the contributions Families Anonymous and Alcoholics Anonymous made 
to their healing as a family, she shows how such experiences point us toward God, 


the ultimate healer. 
Paper, $6.95; in Canada $8.95 
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shipping—minimum $1.50). 
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+ EDITORIAL 


Dramatics — or Courage 


It’s becoming fairly routine these days. 
A group of Mennonites with a common 
interest — medical professionals, business 
persons, farmers with land questions — 
hold a conference to talk about their trou- 
bling agenda. In order to budge their 
thinking (and perhaps eventually their ac- 
tions), they invite some sort of Mennonite 
expert to address them. (Professors and 
theologians seem to get most of these invi- 
tations.) The speaker’s assignment is usu- 
ally to first describe how this group has 
behaved in the past, and, secondly, to sug- 
gest what its appropriate behavior might 
be now and in the future. 

Part I of these presentations is a lark for 
speaker and audience alike. Hearing our 
former selves described in clinical lan- 
guage, seeing our past patterns placed on 
charts and graphs gives many of us lis- 
teners a certain lift, a kind of freeing relief. 
Our speaker has demonstrated his (occa- 
sionally it’s a woman) skills of description 
and analysis —and we have a new grasp on 
our past. We chuckle knowingly. We are 
also a good hour and many pages into this 
event before Part II comes— usually late 
and reluctantly. 

It’s happened to me twice recently. I’ve 
moved to the edge of my seat, ready for the 
‘“‘therefore.’’ What comes instead is a 
bountifully phrased apology from the 
speaker that he has reached the edge of his 
discipline and has only questions to offer in 
conclusion. 

Perhaps it’s unfair for me to be annoyed 
at this moment. I grant the human predica- 
ment that the further we devote ourselves 
to exploring and investigating, the more 
uncertain we may become. But I have an 
increasingly strong hunch that we’re en- 
countering another powerful human di- 
lemma on these occasions—the fear of 
stating a position that may be at odds with 
one’s audience. 

Hiding behind professional methods, 
those among us who are asked for some 
direction stop abruptly at a point of safety. 
These persons entertain their audience 
with brilliant analysis, but they risk noth- 
ing. It may be good dramatics to build to 
the moment, stopping one inch before a 
resolution. But that takes no courage. 

It’s probably no accident that preachers 
are seldom invited to address these con- 
ventions and study conferences. Two 
things we’re not interested in are biblical 
exhortations that seem to have little rela- 
tion to the raw worlds we face, and an 


authoritarian outline of what we ought to 
do. We’ve had too much of both of those in 
the past. That memory, plus a heavy dose 
of professional methods, has left us with an 
insidious paralysis, speaker and audience 
alike. 

It is time, it seems to me, to move 
beyond our fascination with hearing our- 
selves and our practices described. We 
need sociologists and theologians and phi- 
losophers who will risk suggesting what to 
do. Let bold ideas—or even timid 
suggestions— flow. Never mind _ that 
being prophetic is not a high professional 
ideal. We also need persons on programs 
who will speak from their lives, and who 
are qualified because they are knee-deep in 
these issues, and not necessarily because of 
the degrees they’ve earned. Otherwise 
those of us with troubled questions looking 
for companionship will have to seek direc- 
tion from our business and professional 
associates with whom we work every day, 
many of whom are outside the faith 
community. — PPG 
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— LETTERS 


I appreciate Jeff Wright’s review of my 
book, Trackless Wastes and Stars to Steer By 
(FQ, Spring, 1990). Wright was mostly 
fair, even at points of disagreement. 

I was surprised to read, however, that 
the book is ‘‘pure white bread. It does not 
even attempt to be multicultural.” If, to 
my disappointment, the book seems white 
bread, I want to hear and learn from the 
criticism. 

But I did intend, at least implicitly, to 
address multicultural issues throughout 
the book. And I intended pages 138-144 
(which I wrote with a head brimming with 
multicultural pictures drawn from child- 
hood in Mexico, a multicultural Phila- 
delphia, and my seventy percent Afro 
American neighborhood) to make my 
multicultural concern explicit. 


Michael A. King 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


You sent this “‘final’’ plea for subscrip- 
tions and I was having a ‘“‘change of heart”’ 
and hoping there would be another 
chance to respond! I have a few small 
“beefs,”’ though. The magazine seems too 
focused on eastern US/Canada. Also, why 
do I receive the Spring ’90 issue in Au- 
gust? 

We do enjoy keeping in touch with 
the Mennonite Church in a more or less 
Mennonite Brethren, General Conference 
and Holdeman area. 


Sara Fisher 
Sardis, British Columbia 


I have read with great interest many of 
your articles over the past few years that 
explore the many reasons why Mennonite 
young people are leaving the church they 
were raised in, allowing their Anabaptist 
roots to wither in favor of the greener 
pastures of a “‘mainstream”’ church. I have 
even written several drafts of a lengthy 
theological explanation as to why my hus- 
band and I, in our mid-thirties, joined the 
local Episcopal church. 

But I always get bogged down in the 
middle, and ask myself, what is really the 
heart of the matter? For me it is simply a 
wish for mutual respect on the parts of 
both those of my generation who have 
chosen to remain in the Mennonite 
church, as well as those who have left. And 
then, too, I’ve grown very weary lately of 
theological battles of whatever nature, 
and also quite concerned that in state- 
ments of defense and counter-defense — 
the ‘‘defenders of the faith” vs. those of us 
who have “‘rebelled’’ — it is all too easy for 
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both ‘sides’ to pin labels on innocent 
folks and assign motives that do not do 
justice to the freedom and integrity of the 
individual human soul to stand before 
God and make his peace. 

I sincerely believe that it is possible to 
do this in many different denominations, 
and I do not believe that a great deal of 
analysis is always necessary as to why one 
person chooses a certain denomination 
over another, although I am certainly not 
trying to squelch any productive dialogue 
over differences of religious preference. 
Sitting down and really listening, carefully 
and with compassion, to anyone’s story of 
their spiritual pilgrimage, would probably 
do a lot to correct misconceptions and mis- 
understandings among mature people of 
whatever theological ilk. 

I would like to say quite simply that 
when my husband and I were church- 
hunting after a long absence from attend- 
ing any church, and trying to decide 
where we would feel best about bringing 
up our daughters, as well as worshipping 
ourselves, we visited several different 
denominations, including our native 
Mennonite church. Without the need for 
lengthy discussion, we both voted for the 
white brick church on the corner, Em- 
manuel Episcopal. We have worshipped 
there for the past four years, and have 
carefully evaluated our “Mennonite expe- 
rience’’ in light of the teachings of the 
Anglican church. It came as a pleasant 
surprise that I could so honestly in good 
conscience make my confirmation vows, 
which simply stated my commitment to 
“the one holy catholic and apostolic 
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church.” 2. , 
I am grateful that at a time in our lives 


when we were seeking a church family to 
join, my husband and I found a place 
where the liturgy nourished us, new 
friendships nurtured us, and new ideas 
about Christianity made us think long and 
hard about what it really means for any 
individual to, among other things, ‘‘seek 
and serve Christ in all persons.” Fulfilling 
this ‘‘simple’’ but extraordinarily difficult 
promise from the Book of Common Prayer, 
which I made at my confirmation, will 
keep me theologically busy for the rest of 
my life! 

In short, we all have a lot to learn from 
anyone’s spiritual journey, and I wish all of 
those who have stayed in the Mennonite 
church, as well as those who left, the perse- 
verance to maintain a vital faith that goes 
beyond ‘“‘mere theology” to become, in 
C.S. Lewis’ words, ‘‘mere Christianity.” In 
the words of a collect from the BCP, 
‘Look with compassion on the whole 
human family; take away the arrogance 
and hatred which infect our hearts; break 
down the walls that separate us; unite us in 
bonds of love, and work through our 
struggle and confusion to accomplish your 
purposes on earth.”’ 

I have learned—albeit painfully — 
that while it may take courage and matu- 
rity to stay with one’s roots, for some of us, 
it may also take those same qualities to 
explore other equally valid expressions of 
faith. 


Carol Pellman Mishler 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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We’ve now agreed to disagree.” 


© 1990 Christian Century, reproduced by permission of Ed Fisher. 


a short story 


Zz 


guilt A 


by Anne Konrad 


@... 15, almost fifty years after he had left Russia, 
Jacob Wheeler knew it. He had killed his brother. 

Head down, just his thumbs twisting round and round, 
Jacob sat at his usual place at the dining area table and 
pretended to listen. On the everyday pale blue plastic placemats 
sat three restaurant-like teacups, thick white with blue rims, 
and a plateful of peanut butter cookies that his daughter Aggie 
baked every week and brought on Wednesdays. The third 
placemat, where Jacob’s wife had been sitting, held an empty 
teacup, but across from Jacob, framed in the evening light of 
the large picture window, sat a man whose thin white hair was 
combed back over his head. He looked just like any other old 
man talking and stirring his tea, somewhat heavy, the stomach 
puffed out like it often is with older men who sit in the cafe in 
the orange booths drinking coffee while their wives at home 
knit afghans, but this old man was different. Yes, thought 
Jacob, how strange, you take leave of your youngest brother at 
a train station in Russia and this old man says he is that 
brother. He’s Bernhard. 

All day in Jacob’s usually quiet bungalow on Centennial 
Street, the doors had been slamming, grandchildren had 
thundered unchecked up and down stairs, people had been 
laughing, and everyone talking at once so that Jacob, who wore 
a hearing aid, couldn’t understand a thing. Jacob’s wife 
Susanna, whom he now called just Mama, had fussed about 
food and stroked the grandchildren. It was too much for her, 
entirely too much. She should have listened when Aggie said 
they should all come to her split level, Jacob should have 
insisted. Now Mama wouldn’t be able to sleep. 

Jacob looked up at Bernhard. Why couldn’t the man stop 
talking? Hadn’t his story of Jacob’s care parcel been enough? 
Talk, talk, an unending spill of details and that drumming of 


fingers on the tablecloth. Hadn’t he said enough? 

From the first day Bernhard had arrived, that’s how it had 
been, fifty years gushing out like he’d opened a dam. No, 
Bernhard wouldn’t stop once to ask Jacob or Susanna how it 
had been for them on this side. No questions about THEIR 
immigrant experience, the harsh years on a worthless 
homestead in northern Alberta in the thirties, their tragedies, 
the two children killed in a tractor accident . . . Just about 
himself. Russia, Russia, Russia, humming, spinning like a 
child’s top across the table. Excuses for being alive, yes, men 
Bernhard’s age shouldn’t be alive . . . 

... After you got out, we had to disappear, we moved all the 

time. I knew we were never safe... I never assumed anything. . . 

I looked over my shoulder... I never aspired to any promotion, 

any recognition, when I saw a commendation coming up, I left 

town. I was a chauffeur, I drove trucks, a hospital bus... I 

never talked of the past, never told my daughter, burned all our 

pictures, move, move. I...1... Yes, and then when the Soviets 
signed the Helsinki Agreement, I applied to leave. They turned it 
down, but I applied again... and again... 


Mons. in advance Jacob had phoned his seven children 
(even Lydia in Toronto), ‘““Your Uncle Bernhard is coming 
from Russia.’’ Not that the children remembered Bernhard, 
how would they? Four were Canadian-born and how often did 
they think about their parents coming from Russia or escaping 
Communist terror? The grandchildren spoke only English. 
Still, Jacob gave his children credit, when there was a family 
event, they came, and when he told them about this uncle 
coming from Russia they all contributed to pay for his ticket 
and said they’d help look after him. Oh, the traffic plus the 
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crush at the airport and the ones with cameras who aimed their 
flashbulbs, expecting Grandpa Jacob to weep. And he thought 
he would have, but no tears came. Right from the beginning he 
could sense there was something. “‘You think you’ve found a 
brother and it’s a house guest,” Jacob had told Susanna the 

first night Bernhard arrived. ‘I don’t know what it is.” 

Daughter Aggie had phoned up the ABBOTSFORD NEWS 
to send a reporter and she came right to Centennial Street. 
Silly girl, wanted him to smile for the picture. You don’t smile 
on such a picture. Mama cut out the story: ‘“‘Wheeler Brothers 
Reunited. (Slipped under plastic in the family snapshot album) 
50 years of separation ended on July 8 for two brothers, the 
only survivors of five brothers and four sisters. ‘We knew each 
other immediately,’ said 78 year old visitor Bernhard Wheeler. 
The brothers, who had lost track of each other in 1929, 
resumed correspondence in 1957. Previously, during the reign 
of Stalin...” 

‘““How did you survive?” Jacob had asked Bernhard the 
second day, and Bernhard had replied, ‘‘I knew how the system 
worked.”’ How did he know? Jacob thought about the carton of 
letters Susanna stored in the basement, mostly letters from 
Susanna’s side, from her relatives in the Soviet Union, from 
widows whose husbands disappeared in prisons or labour 
camps. Bernhard had stayed alive. 

He said he knew how the system worked. 

Jacob looked up and he watched as the evening sun played 
behind Bernhard. Light shining through, enlarging Bernard’s 
left ear. Translucent oval light shining through. An ear aflame. 
Can light shine through like that? The silver fuzz on the top of 
Bernard’s head began to shimmer, each hair a shining wisp, 
and then there was a crown of baby hair on that balding pink 
head. Now the other ear lit up. Two ears were glowing. 

.. . the daily truck ride across the Mongolian border. I kept 
an open face to the guards, they stuck their bayonets through the 
sacks of wool. We were never permitted to be more than three 
persons in one place together .. . My wife Maria’s funeral fifteen 
years ago... even in exile, in Central Asia, I never knew what 
my neighbour was thinking .. . waiting ten years to buyacar.... 


A, week there had been a stream of visitors. The relatives, 
curiosity-seeking neighbours, everyone wanted to talk to the 
local sensation, ‘“‘Man from Russia.’’ Susanna kept setting table, 
washing up, carrying things. Susanna, with her short white 
hair, permed now after years of wearing that braided knot at 
the back of her head, until the hair got so thin that daughter 
Aggie made the appointment at the Beauty Parlour. Jacob 
studied his folded hands again. Yes, she was spry for her 
eighty-two years, in spite of the mastectomy a few years ago 


(Thank God, it hadn’t returned) and a heart attack, a small one. 
She still did all the housework and Jacob (so thin that when he 
couldn’t find his glasses and bumped into the oven door it hurt 
for weeks afterwards) did the large garden. 

When Jacob looked up, Bernhard’s ears had gone out, but 
the thought of the fading sun, sinking so suddenly, that 
vanished light, wasn’t that his vanished brother . . . and it 
might be a voice speaking to him (wasn’t Mama trying to sleep?) 
... Bernhard had not actually mentioned Peter again . . . God 
would have known it .. . Yes, they should go to bed. 


pe 1935. Jacob remembered the Sunday well. 

Sometimes, during harvest season, a kind employer like Olaf 
Torgerson loaned Jacob a horse at the end of the week’s work 
and then Jacob would ride home to their bushlot where 
Susanna and the children waited his return, but other Sundays, 
far from home, Jacob spent the holy day resting on his bedroll 
in a barn and reading his Bible. 

This week the Saturday had begun cold and damp, with a 
gray sky, and Jacob had sensed something, a leadenness in the 
bones, something uneasy, like your sick child or the eyes of 
your horse with a broken leg, so when Torgerson asked, “‘Can 
you work tomorrow, Jacob?”’ it was a relief just to know it was 
something ordinary, not the fallen morning star Lucifer. | 

Both men stood on the field scanning the sky while gold 
wheat stooks pricked the stubble fields around them and a dark 
cloud, rose-edged covered the west. Both men knew snow or 
sleet was a day away and then there would be no more 
harvesting. There would be nothing they could do but watch 
the snow, wait. All winter, while mice ravaged the sheaves, they 
would see the snow-topped wheat in the fields and, harvested in 
spring, it would be graded down to “‘feed”’ quality. There 
would be no money to pay farmers’ workers, no cash to settle 
charge accounts piled up at the store. So Jacob was not really 
surprised when Olaf Torgerson asked him to work on Sunday 
to help save the crop, you’d expect a non-Christian to ask. 

“Tl pay you extra, Jacob. Five dollars just for Sunday. We'll 
work fast. We’ll finish.”’ 

The scriptures ran through Jacob’s head. 

Six days shall work be done; but the seventh day is the sabbath of 

rest, an holy convocation; ye shall do no work therein; it is the 

sabbath of the Lord in all your dwellings. 

Yet, Jacob argued, if a man’s cow fell into a well, Jesus told 
his disciples, even on a Sabbath, you pulled it out. And when 
the disciples were hungry, on a Sabbath, they plucked the ears 
of corn and ate. 

He thought about using the money for the Eaton’s Cata- 
logue, clothes for the children, or as payment on a horse, but 
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Torgerson’s five dollars weighed heavily in Jacob’s pocket. 
Lord, show me a sign, he prayed and when he took out the 
Bible and the holy book fell open at a psalm, it seemed the an- 
swer. 

They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way; 

They found no city to dwell in 

Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted . . . 


Win. the letter to send the five dollars would have been 
easier for Susanna, but Jacob insisted on writing this letter 
himself. Which brother in Russia could he help? Abram? 
Bernhard? Peter? 

He had heard nothing from Abram or Bernhard. Peter? He 
thought of his shy, dark-haired brother Peter. Peter, devout, 
but madly in love with the Russian milkmaid Motja. He 
married her and she didn’t change. Foolish Motja, no restraint. 
How many Communists had she rushed up to? What Jacob had 
admired in his Susanna, why he had noticed her among the 
Mennonite young women sitting on the choir benches, was her 
regal bearing, not a bit like Motja the peasant woman; no, 
Susanna was an example. Yet when he closed his eyes, Jacob 
still felt Motja’s kisses, saw the bubbling laughter in her soft 
hazel eyes. How she had teased Peter, her husband. His 
brother Peter. 

The words formed slowly and the letter was addressed to a 
go-between, Jacob’s cousin Karl Tiessen in Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many. “I’m sending you five dollars for my brother Peter in 
Russia. He has written that their children are starving. You will 
know what to send. Here is their latest address.”’ 


L, the afternoon Susanna showed Bernhard the large 
basement room where the family was holding its gathering in 
his honour. She explained how they always held their festive 
meals here, Christmas, Easter, get-togethers when Lydia’s 
family came from Toronto, today’s celebration. “If we put up 
another small table, we can all eat at one time. The children 
bring most of the food.”’ Bernhard nodded his approval. 

She was proud of the way they had fixed up the basement 
space “‘for the children” (now three great-grandchildren) when 
they moved into their retirement bungalow in the Mennonite 
part of the small town. At first (even though a son had taken 
over) Susanna missed the family chicken farm on Marshall 
Road. Giving up the meagre farm in Alberta and moving to the 
Fraser Valley in British Columbia was nothing compared to 
leaving her Mother’s Day rosebushes on Marshall Road. Would 
the grandchildren still want to come, she had asked Jacob, just 
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to a bungalow? In the garden behind the pastel painted house, 
she had planted a row of raspberries just for children and they 
came. They still came. 

The room was lined with chairs, aqua-painted, wood oak, 
schoolchair, pressback, chrome, but the two good old couches 
were still from the farmhouse. All the grandchildren who had 
grown up rubbing the plushy maroon material, tracing its 
paramoecia shapes in the pattern, checked if the couches (now 
covered in patchwork blankets) were the same ones. On every 
armrest her crochetted afghans rippled in red, blue and white 
waves. Susanna explained how the crib piled with extra 
bedding, the double bed covered in a rose chenille spread, 
were for visiting children. Bernhard nodded. 

She did not know exactly how to put it because ‘“God”’ 
seemed an unused word in Bernhard’s vocabulary, but as she 
touched his arm she asked quietly, “Could you tell them 
something about Russia, something about the Wheeler family? 
Children need to be reminded to be grateful. They forget God.” 


H. children and grandchildren crowded around Susanna 
as she took a cardboard box marked Photo out of a closet and 
placed it on the oilcloth-covered table. Ceremonially, she 
opened the box and explained, ““The only things we couldn’t 
leave behind were the family photographs.” She began to take 
out the stiff-backed photographs. First she showed each one to 
Bernhard and then, while he commented (“We had to destroy 
all our photos.” “‘Can this really be me as a child?” ““‘How much 
Jacob resembles our father’’), like some gift at a bridal shower, 
the photo travelled from hand to hand. 

The grandchildren grew restless, ‘“What’s he saying, Mom? 
Why can’t he talk English?’ They began to poke each other 
and giggle. Who were these flat, black and white relatives? 
“Only some Russian people.” “Look at those funny shaved 
heads of the kids.’’ ‘‘Weird!”’ 

‘“‘Who’s this? Motja?”” The child’s tongue sounding the 
words pencilled on the back of the picture, made the unfamiliar 
name seem derisive. 

“Not Motja,” Jacob said to his grandchild, “‘Motyah. It’s a 
Russian name.” 

“Peter Wheeler (1897-1936), wife Motja. It’s your 
grandpa’s brother Peter,” Susanna explained. ‘‘Your Great- 
Uncle. Tell them about Peter, Jacob.”’ 

Jacob settled back in his chair, ‘“‘We were five Wheeler 
brothers...” 

She watched the children fidget. Still they should know. She 
handed Jacob a large family portrait to use like a map. 

“This one was Aaron, the eldest. He died, wiped out in a 
typhus epidemic, a bridegroom practically with his Liese a 
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young pregnant wife. . .’ 
That happened three years after she married Jacob. 

‘“‘And that was Grandpa’s brother Abram, and this one was 
Peter. Both of these brothers married local Russian wives, good 
people, Molokaner.”’ She explained to the Canadian children 
that Molokaner meant “milk-drinkers’’; it was a religion, a sect, 
but they were Christians. Of course they didn’t speak German 
like the Mennonites, but they were Christians. 


S vosone remembered the day they sat for the family 
portrait. The Persian carpet had been carried outside, laid out 
on the yard for the grandchildren to sit on; behind them, on 
the kitchen bench, came the layer of parents, the mothers with 
children. There she sat with the other young wives (holding the 
baby) trying to keep the bundled infants still while the photog- 
rapher ducked up and down behind his stand. The men stood 
in the back row. 

Jacob pointed out two women, round-faced, dark-haired, 
wearing lockets, ‘““That one was Peter’s wife, Motja, and 
Anastasia, her sister, was married to Abram. Two sisters mar- 
ried to two brothers.” 

Abram was the educated one, Susanna told everyone. She 
remembered his airs, the one sent to Karlsruhe, Germany to 
study architecture. He should never have come back. It was the 
educated ones who got caught up in the Communist ideas first, 
the educated ones. It was such a loss. So sad. Abram never 
wrote, not even after Stalin’s death. Poor brother. 

A child was tugging at her sleeve, ““This Great Uncle Peter, 
where’s he?”’ 

“Disappeared,” she began, but the other grandchildren 
were uninterested, noisy, still stuck on the word ‘‘Molokaner.”’ 
Giggling, asking what kind of a religion were ‘“‘milk-drinkers’’? 
They began to whisper about breast-feeding, soaked-through 
women’s blouses, and pictures of boiling milk overflowing on 
black, straw-fed Russian stoves. So she told them about the 
escape, about 1929, and how she got their three children and 
two trunks ready so they were on a train for Moscow the day 
after the Russian goatherd Ivan warned Jacob. ‘“‘You’re next.”’ 
Crammed into rented dacha rooms outside Moscow, two 
families to a room, sleeping fully clothed, fearing the night 
knock on the door, the arrest, every day Jacob met the incom- 
ing trains loaded with fellow refugees and looked in vain for his 
brothers. ‘“‘Come immediately. Leaving for Canada,”’ he wired. 
The women sat en masse on Red Square praying “‘Let us out.”’ 
And the miracle, the night when the knock was followed by 
Susanna and Jacob being herded onto trains that rolled west to 
freedom. Bernhard and his wife came to Moscow, but too late 
for the miracle and Peter’s letter finally found Jakob and 
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Susanna in a log hut in Canada in ’35. ‘Family is starving,” he 
wrote. Not much else. 

She was alone in the bush. Jacob was away wood-cutting, 
ploughing, seeding, summer-fallowing, root picking, threshing. 
Kerosene lanterns and pitchforks, more babies in the log house 
and a cow, lost, wandering in the bush. Jacob hired out with 
Norwegian farmers, the government, anyone, for fifty cents a 
day. We had no money to spare, she told the grandchildren 
and yet your grandpa, when he had five dollars, sent it to help 
his brother in Russia. This Uncle Peter, we sent a parcel to him. 

Let the children know how their father and grandfather 
loved his brother. Let them hear. 

Bernhard sat holding Peter’s portrait. Slowly his eyes 
scanned the room, taking in each face, ‘‘I had contact with 
Peter till 36,” he began. He cleared his throat. 

“Did he get the parcel? Did he ever mention it?’ Susanna 
wanted to hurry the story along. “Did he get the parcel?” 

Bernhard nodded. 

‘IT always wondered why Peter and Motja didn’t try to come 
out in ’29. Was it Motja? She didn’t want to leave her mother?” 
Susanna looked fondly at her husband as she spoke in German 
to Bernhard and then, in English, she said to the grandchil- 
dren, ““Your Grandpa was a kind man.” 

Bernhard began drumming his fingers on the table. As he 
spoke, his eyes narrowed and seemed to focus on a dot on the 
wall. “‘It was January ’36. I saw Peter the day he got the parcel. 
He was so happy. His children had food. ‘Food,’ he told me 
with tears in his eyes, ‘Food.’”’ 

“Oh, thank God,” Susanna whispered and Jacob wiped his 
eyes. 

: ‘There was a parcel for me too.”’ Bernhard was still looking 
steadily past Jacob. ‘‘From my wife Maria’s uncle in Canada .. .” 

“We would have sent you one too if we could,” Susanna 
began, but Bernhard held up a restraining hand. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t accept it. I told the authorities we didn’t need 
parcels from capitalists, foreigners. I told them to send it back. 
It was that way. You were foreign enemies.” 

The grandchildren looked at each other, puzzled by the 
sudden tenseness in the room. No one giggled. 

Bernhard chose each word. 

“I warned Peter . . . he wouldn’t listen. They threw the 
whole family in jail . . . but they let Motja and the children out 
after a week...” 

“And Peter?” Susanna could scarcely ask the question. 

In the silence that followed, all you could hear was Jacob’s 
hand sliding back and forth over a pant knee. His body rocked 
slowly and his hand pushed the smooth fabric, over and over, 
back and forth. 


Anne Konrad 1s a writer and teacher from Toronto, Ontario. 


Conversation 


with a 


___ Family of Artists 


by Elizabeth Weaver Kreider 


One afternoon when Esther Graber 
was a child, her mother took her ona hike. 
They packed their sketch books and pas- 
tels, along with a picnic lunch, and went 
into the woods and fields to draw to- 
gether, just the two of them. 

When her own children were young, 
Esther, a substitute art teacher at the Men- 
nonite school in the village of Aibonito, 
Puerto Rico, would pull out the art sup- 
plies on Saturday afternoons, and try out 
new school project ideas on the six eager 
youngsters. 


“T wanted to teach my children to be 
good housekeepers,” says Esther. “But I 
wanted to have fun with the kids, and 
fighting them to do Saturday cleaning 
wasn’t fun. So instead, we did art projects 
together.” 

Today, Esther devotes several days per 
week to her watercolors, depicting the 
people and scenes of Puerto Rico. As she 
and her husband Ronald drive through 
the countryside of the island, they stop to 
take pictures of flowers and trees, horses, 
mountains, people. Working from these 
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photos, she captures light and shadow and 
the vastness of the landscape. She varies 
her perspective, focusing in one painting 
on an air plant in the crook of a tree, or 
broadening the view to include spacious 
vistas in others. 

The parents’ enthusiasm for natural 
beauty, and the fact that they exclaimed 
over it, pointing out the unique shape of a 
tree or hill, or the way sunlight affected 
the countryside, helped to instill in their 
children the eye of an artist. Several of the 
(now adult) children devote major por- 


“The family is a supportive environment to work 
in,” asserts Jane Graber (far left), pictured here 
with sisters Sibyl Graber Gerig, Susan Graber 
Hunsberger and Ann Graber Miller, and 
mother, Esther Rose Graber. 
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tions of their professional time to pursuing 
creative visual arts goals. Four of the 
daughters recently teamed up with their 
mother for a show at the People’s Place 
Gallery in Intercourse, Pennsylvania. 
“My mother has been a major influ- 
ence for me,” says Ann Graber Miller. 
“Both of our parents were always quick to 
point out the beauty of our natural sur- 
roundings. They encouraged us to be vi- 
sually aware.” A free-lance artist and 
graphic designer in Atlanta, Georgia, Ann 
creates large watercolors of tropical 
flowers, birds and architecture. She plays 
with patterns of color and light, sometimes 
breaking up an image of a columned 
porch or a bougainvillea bush into several 
blocks, like a grid, slightly distorting the 
perspective in each successive block. The 


resulting composite image focuses atten- 
tion on light and color, and creates an 
exciting mood and depth to her subject. 
Ann hasan M.A. in graphic design and has 
studied children’s book illustration under 
author /illustrator Uri Shulevitz. 

Sibyl Graber Gerig, Ann’s twin, is a 
free-lance medical and general illustrator 
in Mishawaka, Indiana. A Master of Fine 
Arts in medical and biological illustration 
has lent her art an accurate, detailed qual- 
ity. She has provided illustrations for med- 
ical texts, manuals and journals, as well as 
several general books. Her carbon pencil 
illustrations for the book, The God of 
Sarah, Rebekah, and Rachel, have a precise, 
life-like quality that comes from an eye for 
detail. Her characters have a warmth and 
depth which make them live as surely as 


Esther Rose Graber devotes several days each 
week to her watercolors, depicting the people 
and scenes of Puerto Rico. “Tranquility,” at 
left, 1s an evening view of Las Tetas, in Cayey, 
Puerto Rico. 


does their precise rendering. At the Peo- 
ple’s Place Gallery show, she displayed 
warm watercolor paintings of quilts, 
catching shadows and highlights in cozy 
folds and gathers. She also presented the 
original watercolor illustrations which she 
created for The Underbed, a recently- 
published children’s book. These paint- 
ings are more loose and impressionistic 
than some of her earlier work, but her 
characters retain their life and warmth. 
Jane Graber has her own business in 
Nashville, Indiana, creating and market- 
ing ceramic miniatures. She creates one- 
inch to one-foot scale replicas of pottery 
from the late 1800s, reproducing the fin- 
est details even in the tiny early American 
designs she paints with cobalt stain on her 
art. She displays her work with that of 


Jane Graber creates miniature pottery, like 
the tea set at left. Her pieces are one-inch to 
one-foot scale reproductions of pottery from 
the late 1800s. The cobalt-stain designs are 
accurate to the early American time period. 
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“Tulipanes,” at right, is a watercolor piece by 
Ann Graber Miller, a free-lance artist and 
graphic designer in Atlanta, Georgia. She 
produces large, light-filled watercolors of 
tropical flowers, birds and architecture. 


other miniatures artists, her plates and 
mugs presented on tiny wooden tables 
with diminutive knives and forks and 
spoons, her crocks and cookware arranged 
on miniature hutches and cabinets. She 
exhibits her work at about fifteen shows 
each year, and also travels to Puerto Rico 
for several weeks each summer to teach 
ceramics at the school where she attended 
as a child. 

Susan Graber Hunsberger, of Troy, 
Michigan, is the youngest sister. She uses 
acrylics on masonite to create boldly-col- 
ored five- to seven-inch Caribbean “‘snap- 
shots.”’ She recently began her own busi- 
ness, which she calls ‘‘Miniature Masters.”’ 
Creating her own one and one half- to 
two-inch canvasses, she reproduces master 
works of impressionistic greats from the 


A free-lance medical and general illustrator, 
Sibyl Graber Gerig has illustrated several 
medical texts and manuals as well as general 
books. At left is an illustration from The 
Underbed, a recently-published children’s 
book. 


late nineteenth century — Cassatt, Manet, 
Monet, Pissaro, Lautrec—with remark- 
able precision. She makes her own frames 
for each tiny masterpiece. 

They all have memories of early affir- 
mation and encouragement. Several times 
they entered coloring contests sponsored 
by The San Juan Star, Puerto Rico’s En- 
glish language newspaper. 

“T still have a humungous stuffed cow I 
won in a coloring contest,’ says Susan. 

Twins Sibyl and Ann tell of the time 
they entered the contest, working to- 
gether to color the picture of a man play- 
ing a guitar. They turned a very simple 
drawing into an intricate and detailed 
piece of art, and entered it under the 
name Sibyl Ann Graber. They won the 
contest, but they were in the United States 


visiting relatives when the winners were 
announced, and when they returned to 
Puerto Rico the time for claiming their 
prize (an electric guitar and amplifier) had 
expired, and it had been awarded to the 
second place winner. 

When Susan was in grade school the 
other children liked her coloring so much, 
they actually drew their own coloring 
books and gave them to her to color. 
Esther comments: “We didn’t give our 
children coloring books because in color- 
ing books the work was already done for 
them.” 

Early encouragement for Ann came in 
response to a drawing she did in second or 
third grade of a little girl carrying an um- 
brella and flowers. A doctor friend of the 
family bought it for fifteen dollars. Once 


Fsther, at the time an artist for Story 
Friends magazine, asked young Ann if she 
could borrow one of Ann’s designs for one 
of her own illustrations. Ann eagerly 
agreed to the arrangement. The tag line 
read: “Illustration by Esther Rose Graber. 
Design by Ann Graber.”’ 

In Jane’s kitchen hangs a framed draw- 
ing of a dog which receives many com- 
ments from visitors. It was drawn by Sibyl 
at age seven. Esther framed a drawing of a 
horse done by a young Susan. “‘You always 
did incredible horses,”’ says Susan to Jane. 

They have occasionally collaborated on 
projects. Ann helped with the design on 
the books Sibyl illustrated. Esther and 
Ann designed a chapel at the Aibonito 
school. For the stained glass window, Ann 
created a design incorporating flowers, a 


hummingbird, a tree frog-—all native 
flora and fauna of Puerto Rico. Esther 
enlarged the design and adapted it to pre- 
pare it for the glass work. 

Sibyl and Ann, going through school 
together, had a healthy competition— 
“We kept each other up to par. We each 
had to be as good as the other.” 

‘I’m inspired by their art,’’ says Susan. 

“The family is a supportive environ- 
ment to work in,” asserts Jane, who, when 
she was younger, felt that she couldn’t 
draw as well as her sisters —‘‘there was no 
way to compete’’—so she chose to work 
with photography, fabric design and 
printmaking, and now, pottery —more 
abstract media and themes than those of 
her sisters. “I got into photography in 
high school, because in photography I 


The parents’ enthusiasm 


for natural beauty, 


Bold colors and Caribbean themes character- 
ize Susan Graber Hunsberger’s acrylics. She 
also creates ‘‘Miniature Masters,” tiny repro- 
ductions of master works of impressionistic 
greats from the late nineteenth century. 


didn’t have to be able to draw. But I could 
see.” 

Each artist has her own style, her own 
interpretation of the world, yet there seem 
to be common themes: the fascination 
with the effects of light and shadow; the 
eye for minute details in Sibyl’s work and 
in Jane’s and Susan’s miniatures; the in- 
tense, bright colors of Ann’s flowers and 
Susan’s Caribbean acrylics; the tropical 
themes. Familiar threads are woven 
through the work of each of these five 
artists: hope, serenity, gentleness and fam- 
ily solidarity. 


and the fact that they exclaimed over it, 
helped to instill in their children 
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the eye of an artist. 


_Light of the World 


in a Low-Ranking 
Women’s College in Japan 


by ‘Toshiko Aratani 


When Jesus came to the world, he was a light to many 
people. To those who were oppressed in darkness, he must 
have been shining as a light. He was the light of justice for those 
who were suffering under injustice. It must have been heart- 
warming and encouraging for those who had never seen such a 
bright light in their lives before to see the light of Christ. 

But Jesus is also the light to those who don’t want to see the 
light. To many, Jesus is shining 
too brightly to ignore. They feel 
uneasy and want to extinguish the 
light. They don’t want their 
inside darkness exposed to the 
light. If I am allowed to general- 
ize, we Japanese are like that in 
today’s world. As in John 3:19, 
though light has come into the 
world, men love darkness instead 
of light because their deeds are 
evil. We know something is 
wrong with us, but we don’t want 
to expose our lives to the light. 
There are really many symptoms 
of darkness among us, yet we try 


We 

intentionally give 

two entrance exams; 

the last one after all 
the other schools 

in the city have given theirs, 
so that any one who has 
failed in other schools 


power, Japan abandoned any means of warfare after the World 
War II in our new constitution, but now we spend one per cent 
of our gross national product for the defense army. To 
compensate for this, the government is increasing its financial 
aid to so-called developing countries by one per cent of our 
gross national product as well. However, we hear this aid 

often enriches only the elite of the countries and also big 
Japanese businesses. 

Japan is a nation of high 
technology. We are competing 
with God in this area, too. 
Today’s product is often too old 
tomorrow. Much is thrown away 
as garbage. One of the serious 
problems in big cities today is 
finding a place for the city 
garbage. We are overconsuming 
the resources of the world and, as 
a consequence, we are polluting 
air and water which belong to the 
people of the whole earth. We 
have no choice but to continue 
our “‘progress’’ and we have 


to cover our eyes and not to see forgotten how to turn back. We 
them. We are in the darkness of Carl try our try to solve the problem with 
sin and we are driving people in exam. technology. 


other parts of the world into the 
darkness of poverty and misery. 

Let me explain more about the situation. First, we are too 
dependent on material powers such as economic power, 
military power, technological power, atomic power and so on. 
Power has become god to many of us. We crave it. As for 
economic power, for a long time Japanese people have been 
called economic animals for our way of doing business. This is 
a way of saying that we are greedy people. As for military 


Secondly, there is a problem of 

urbanization and isolation. We 
don’t want to miss the good things of life, and we centralize in 
the city where economic activities are most prosperous. The 
prices of land and rent are soaring and the living conditions are 
degenerating rapidly. People in big cities live in crowded 
conditions. They live close to each other but tend to depend on 
money and modern conveniences when they are in need, 
rather than to help each other. The community spirit of the 
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old days which was often seen in 
rural areas has quickly gone 
away. We are so busy making 
money and using it that we don’t 
realize how separated we are 
from each other. We soothe our 
loneliness with modern techno- 
logical inventions like television 
or personal computers. This 
situation is like when Isaiah said, 
‘This people’s heart has become 
calloused; they hardly hear with 
their ears, and they have closed 
their eyes” (Isaiah 6:10). We 

are people who are lost in dark- 
ness. 

As some of you may know, 
Japanese society is a very compet- 
itive society. Schools are ranked 
by their academic hierarchy. 
Your career and future success 
are quite well determined by the 
school you graduate from. 
Children have to study very hard 
in order to pass the entrance 
examinations. Parents try to find 
any possible way for children to 
do that. Children often go to 
another prep school after their 
regular school day is over. 
Schools in Japan are generally big 
and classrooms are crowded. 

I work at a small Catholic 
women’s junior college which 
tries to respond to students who 
live with this kind of pressure. My 
school is regarded the lowest in rank in the city. We intention- 
ally give two entrance exams; the last one after all the other 
schools in the city have given theirs, so that any one who has 
failed in other schools can try our exam. We purposely do a 
group interview, and we start by asking all the students how 
many schools they have failed. Once they know that everyone 
else has failed in other schools they seem to feel so liberated 
and free. We admit 40 students every year; therefore, we have 
less than 80 all together because it’s a two-year school. It’s a 
small school because no one is so enthusiastic about coming to 
our school. 

At first they are worn out from such competitive examina- 
tions and failure in other schools. But we have devoted nuns 
and dedicated teachers. They all know the students by name. 
These students have been hiding behind others in class all their 
lives. But our teachers give them personal attention and the 
students are no longer “‘nobodies.”’ In the beginning, the 
students seem uneasy because many of them don’t have good 
self-esteem. Gradually they begin to feel worthy of themselves 
as they learn that teachers care for each one. 

We have a required course called ‘‘Drama in Literature”’ 
which we teach in English. Everyone has to act in the drama. 
Four years ago when I first started teaching at that school, the 
students did so well in the drama that I asked the county-wide 
college drama club if we could participate in their annual 
English drama contest. It was such a joy when we won the 
golden prize that year. In other bigger schools, only those who 
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love drama make up their drama 
club, but since we are a small 
school the whole class takes a role 
in one thing or another and 
contributes to the drama. It is a 
beautiful example of cooperation. 

Since then we have been 
winning the golden prize every 
year. Last year we even got prizes 
for the best actress and the best 
actor, although we don’t have any 
boys. Girls play the men’s roles. It 
is such a joy to see them work 
together, rejoicing that they have 
the ability to achieve something 
together. This year they are 
going to present “‘Anne of Green 
Gables.’”’ They wanted to go to 
Canada with me and visit Prince 
Edward Island. These are 
students who have been at the 
low level for 12 years. And now 
they are blooming. 

The other day I met an 
American nun who visited us for 
two weeks for an intensive 
English course. She had asked us 
to send the photos with names of 
each student before she came. 
Sure enough, when she came to 
Japan she had already memorized 
all the names and faces. You 
know how difficult it is to 
remember all these foreign 
names. She loved and cared for 
each of them so much that when 
it was time to say good-bye to her, the students were very 
reluctant and cried. This is a small personal experience of 
changes seen in people when they live in the light of love. 

Yes, when we are in the light, we make new discoveries and 
experience joy. Each person will find a different talent and gift. 
For some it may mean fighting against injustice or straighten- 
ing the wrong in society. For some it may mean caring for the 
weak or sitting beside the dying. For each one it will mean 
finding their own unique, creative way to please the Lord. 
Verse 10 in Ephesians chapter 5 says ‘“Walk as children of the 
light . . . and try to discern what pleases the Lord.” Yes, it is a 
creative and artistic work to find our worthiness and gift in the 
light from above and to know what to do. It should not be 
obligatory, legalistic or painful, but enlightening and joyful. 

Let us walk in the light and when we find our darkness 
exposed in the light, let us be brave to repent and correct our 
way. Three years ago, I had the privilege of translating the 
book More with Less by Doris Janzen Longacre into Japanese. 
We usually think we have more joy when we have more 
worldly wealth, but this book proposes that we have more joy 
when we have less and live simply. Let us all seek light, and 
find friends who walk together, and help one another in the 
work of our Lord. 


Toshiko Aratani is a Mennonite leader in Hokkaido, Japan. This 
article is adapted from an address she gave at the 12th Assembly of 
Mennonite World Conference in Winnipeg during July, 1990. 


Measuring 
Modern Brethren 
Against 

ebrews 11 and 12 


Editor’s Note: It can be instructive to listen in on an intimate 
conversation among relatives. Church of the Brethren teacher and 
historian Donald Durnbaugh addressed his fellow church members 
in a recent issue of Brethren Life and Thought. We excerpt here 
from that original article. 


Christians have often turned to Hebrews 11 and 12 because 
the passage provides inspiration for facing perplexities and 
religious concerns. Beginning with a classic definition of faith, 
the chapters describe the epic story of Abraham and Sarah, and 
continue with the heroism of women and men up to the New 
Testament period. 

Faith is described concretely: (1) it must be grounded in 
history; (2) it is carried by strangers and exiles; (3) it is ex- 
pressed in mutuality; (4) it requires perseverance; and (5) most 
importantly, it looks to Jesus Christ. 


by Donald F. 


Durnbaugh 


es | 
; 
‘ 
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Belonging to History 
Rather Than Escaping History 


Christianity is a historical religion—through and through. 
Faith is defined by the lives of those who responded to God in 
history —from Abel, through Sarah and Abraham, through 
Moses and the prophets, down to the persecuted of the early 
church. In Hebrews we see the invisible — faith — become 
visible through the loyal responses of the followers of God. 
These men and women established a record of faithfulness 
which still stands, which still inspires. 

There are world faiths that teach escape from history, that 
hold this world to be a dreary prison from which moksha or 
release is the desired goal. The intent is to break the pattern of 
endless series of reincarnations until Nirvana or total absorp- 
tion into the infinite is achieved. By contrast, Christianity 
places humans squarely in time, with intentionality and 
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purpose. Much of the Bible can be read as the account of the 
successes and failures of God’s people in completing God’s 
plan, after the original covenant with Abraham. 

Much of modern culture is characterized by a lack of roots, 
driving us to live for the moment, to seize the transient 
pleasure, to grab the gusto. Yet much of the dissatisfaction of 
life comes when people realize the basic falseness and futility of 
that frantic quest for the good life in the fast lane. It promises 
more than it can deliver, so that we seek ever sharper and more 
drastic stimuli to jog ever more jaded tastes. Witness the hectic 
pace of entertainments with increasingly rapid images and 
sensations imposed on the viewer or participant. In this 
quick-cut culture those who attempt to establish lasting rela- 
tionships are almost bound to fail. 

From such rootlessness flows ruthlessness. Those who have 
no feeling for roots can readily resort to the most violent of 
measures. Many teenagers in the ghettoes of our cities see no 
reason to avoid random violence, for they have no sense of 
belonging and certainly no hope for any meaningful future. 
The passage in Hebrews points us, then, first of all, to the 
grounding we have in our Christian faith heritage and, by logi- 
cal extension, to the specific tradition of our own religious family. 


Still Strangers and Exiles? 


Although we have a rootedness in our religious history, we 
live as strangers and exiles in our secular societies. Since our 
allegiance is to God, and not to the competing deities of nation, 
class or race, Christians will often find themselves at odds with 
their neighbors, for whom these lesser gods take precedence. 

Brethren have long understood this posture. Historically we 
spoke of this as nonconformity to the world and often used the 
outward lifestyle to hedge ourselves from the surrounding 
society. To a large extent this kind of nonconformity of 
practice and lifestyle has been abandoned, although some 
among us still uphold this testimony and should be supported 
in it. But I suggest that Brethren are out of step with some 
parts of modern culture, and rightly so, because of our back- 
ground of particularistic belief. We have derived our basic 
orientation from the church and not always from the powerful 
socializing tools of education, government and the media. 

It is, nevertheless, disturbing to see how many of us, adults 
and youth alike, simply mirror values introduced by the media. 
How this happens is not hard to understand. Carl Bowman has 
provided a valuable and wide-ranging sociological study of 
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Brethren beliefs and practices in the 1980s. He found that 
although the Brethren are pluralistic, they have one thing in 
common: almost 100 percent of Brethren families have 
television sets, most often more than one per family. 

Yet Brethren began literally as strangers and exiles. The 
movement itself started in 1708 in a grouping of religious 
refugees, who had fled or had been expelled from their homes 
because of their religious quests. They read that Jesus Christ 
told believers in Matthew 18 to take disputes to the church, if 
they could not be resolved otherwise. In simple discipleship 
they understood this as a mandate to form a fellowship, a 
Gemeinde. Soon after their formation, they experienced further 
exile as they made their way to the free shores of America. 
Even after the refoundation in Germantown in 1723, they re- 
mained in the stranger-and-exile mold as they preserved their 
language and minority communal traits until well into the 19th 
century. “In the world but not of the world” was a basic 
Brethren orientation. Persistent if minority voices from within 
the fellowship still call the church back to this orientation. 


Moderns Complete What Ancients Began! 


Faith is expressed in mutuality. In the last verses of Hebrews 
11 is found the striking statement that all of the impressive 
steadfastness of the heroes and heroines of the faith described 
in terrible detail earlier in the chapter is not complete in itself. 
The achievements of these forerunners can only be completed 
by the like accomplishments of those who come later. Here is a 
bonding of the parents of the faith with the generations who 
come afterwards. 

This is deeply ingrained in Brethren belief. We are told by 
our theologians that “‘one cannot be saved without the brother 
or sister.’’ Often the word ‘‘covenant’”’ is used to describe this 
understanding. Just as Abraham and Sarah covenanted with 
God, so we are enfolded in the ongoing covenant with Christian 
believers. This is permanently embodied in our understandings 
of saving grace, of church government, of the necessity of 
mutual aid. 

Some of the most perceptive observers of current American 
religious life point to the excesses of individuality which 
permeate our society. Robert Bellah and his colleagues, in the 
book Habits of the Heart, document how congregations increas- 
ingly shape themselves as purveyors of individualized therapy. 
Instead of rooting the believers in the long story of the 
Christian response to God’s grace as communities of memory, 


church leaders seek to ingratiate themselves with ever-trendier 
catering to individual needs. Increasingly, say Bellah and 
colleagues, churches see themselves as communities of empa- 
thetic sharing and personal support. 

In my experience this can be documented in those Brethren 
congregations that include times of sharing of joys and con- 
cerns in their services of worship. More often than not, the 
matters shared are of intensely personal interest — illnesses and 
deaths, or more happily, marriages and births. Often the 
horizon is not lifted beyond the personal or local, valuable as 
this is, to a vivid awareness of the church in other areas of this 
country or abroad. One is reminded of the New England 
patriarch who prayed that God would bless ‘‘me, my wife, son 
John, and John’s wife: we four, no more.” 

The authors of Habits of the Heart discovered that those 
congregations which broke through excessive attention to 
grooming personal needs were those that focused on the 
worship of God: ‘‘Worship calls to mind the story of the rela- 
tionship of the community with God; how God brought his 
chosen people out of Egypt or gave his only begotten son for 
the salvation of mankind. Worship also reiterates the obliga- 
tions that the community has undertaken, including the biblical 
insistence on justice and righteousness, and on love of God and 
neighbor, as well as the promises God has made that make it 
possible for the community to hope for the future. . . . Through 
reminding the people of their relationship to God, [worship] 
establishes patterns of character and virtues that should operate 
in the economic and political life as well as in the context of 
worship. The community maintains itself as a community of 
IMEMOLY sc.” 

The authors found that when worship took place, real 
ministry to the individual members occurred as well. By 
shifting away from themselves, they rediscovered the biblical 
promise that those who lose themselves will indeed find 
themselves. 


No Summer Saints 


Faith demands perseverance. Neither the summer saint nor 
the springtime servant will win the laurels. The early verses of 


Hebrews 12 use the imagery of the athlete running a race. A 
commentator on Hebrews stated that the problem for many 
Christians was staying the course, walking and not fainting, and 
asserted that ‘‘Almost anyone can be fine in spasms.”’ 

Faithfulness will involve struggle over long periods of time. 
Perseverance in the face of conflict is not easy. But as we 
perceive from the pages of both Old and New Testaments, it is 
no light thing to be covenanted with almighty God. 

Historians tell us that the twentieth century has produced 
more martyrs to the Christian faith than most of the previous 
centuries put together. In Africa, the faithful have been 
annihilated by the thousands. And, as has happened in history, 
coming struggles could be as much between competing views of 
Christianity, as between the non-Christian and the Christian. It 
is not only in such places as Northern Ireland and South Africa 
that genocidal struggle can be seen between Christians. We 
must think also of Central and South America where the 
grimmest atrocities — often with American aid —are taking 
place in the name of Christianity. 


To “Pioneer” and “Perfect” the Faith 


The passage in Hebrews concludes with the admonition to 
look to Jesus Christ, the “pioneer and perfecter” of our faith. 
It is Jesus, the same yesterday, today, and tomorrow, who 
provides the assurance and guarantee of our faith. Without 
him, none of the qualities listed — rootedness, pilgrim-stance, 
mutuality, perseverance — will avail. It was not only that he 
went ahead. It was his sacrifice that reconciled God to us 
(2 Corinthians 5) and allows us to be reconcilers ourselves. As a 
commentator summarized: ‘“‘Christ is not only the high priest 
whose sacrifice achieved salvation, but he is also the supreme 
model of the faith that enabled his followers to sustain their 
hope in the promise of God.” 


How to Become a Self-Respecting Church 


Those who have studied church growth and who also know 
the Brethren tell us that if we want to grow, we will have to 


accept who we, by God’s grace, really are. It will not work to 
try to be something other than we are. We learned this the 
hard way. During an earlier emphasis on church growth — 
which had remarkable success in many ways— there were 
attempts at founding new congregations that took the tack of 
organizing community churches. Distinctive biblical emphases 
of the Brethren were either discarded or downplayed for fear 
that newcomers might be offended. During this time denomi- 
national leaders frowned on heritage concerns, for that was 
understood to militate against ecumenical cooperation. The 
verdict of history seems to be that those new congregations that 
unabashedly but winsomely presented the biblical understand- 
ing in Brethren ways were the ones that flourished. Those that 
abandoned the heritage did not flourish or, indeed, failed. 

In part, this abandoning came from a feeling that the 
Brethren past was something from which we should part, some- 
thing which might have been serviceable for a time but which 
could now best be left behind. It reminds me of adolescents 
keenly aware of the shortcomings of their families and eager to 
remove themselves from this embarrassment. Dan West, one of 
our clearest-eyed prophets, wrote an article in 1965 called 
““Self-Respecting Dunkers.”’ He referred to the insight that 
came to him when he read material from Kurt Lewin on ‘“‘Self- 
Hatred Among Jews.’ Dan West realized that this is what he 
had felt for many years—a sense of apology for deriving from 
a backward group such as the Dunkers. But as he had greater 
exposure to many different groups in the United States and 
around the world, he found that all contained a mixture of 
good and bad qualities. He also found that those who had a 
measure of self-respect made the largest contribution. In his 
own inimitable style, he distilled his findings in these admoni- 
tions: 

1. Accept your early culture. It could not have been all bad, 

since it helped to produce you. If you accept it as wholly 

good, however, you are likely ignorant or dishonest. But if 
you just cannot see anything good in it, you are likely 
blinded by self-hatred. 

2. Fulfill the best part of it. When working in the attic, we 

need to sort out the junk; but it is worth the effort. Maybe 

some real heirlooms will be discovered with the junk. 

Brother Dan urged Brethren to go beyond acceptance and 
fulfillment to transcend the early culture, but to include the 
best of our own. 


“No One Beats Us in Humility!” 


I observe in the Brethren repeated self-criticism and 
self-deprecation. How many times have you heard yourself 
saying when asked about denominational affiliation: “‘Oh, you 
probably never heard of our group; it is rather small; it is called 
the Church of the Brethren.” It is a kind of humility gone 
awry. In a perverse way, we Brethren have been proud of our 
humility. There is an anecdote derived from our Catholic 
friends. It has to do with comparing the several monastic 
orders. Supposedly a Franciscan claimed: “‘We may not be as 
scholarly as the Jesuits, or as eloquent as the Dominicans, but by 
golly, no one beats us in humility.”’ 

Now it is right to avoid boasting and pride. We know that 
Paul in Romans 12:3 enjoined us not to think more highly of 
ourselves than we ought to think. But that does not state that 
we should think poorly of ourselves! We are to think with sober 
judgment according to the measure of faith which God has 
given to us. In my view Brethren have not been guilty of undue 
immodesty; rather, Brethren have erred in the other direction. 
False humility has often worked in us in such a way as to rob us 
of the ability to give witness, though we are urged in | Peter 
3:14 always to be ready to give a defense, when asked, for the 
hope that is in us. We have not been willing to give out valid 
testimony for fear that we are putting ourselves forward. 
Correctly understood, Romans 12 tells us to have a balanced 
appreciation of what we, by God’s grace, are and do. 
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Brethren have been reluctant to grasp the wonder of God’s 
forgiveness. The negative side of our widely-respected record 
of responding to needs of the near and far neighbors has been a 
crushing sense of inadequacy. We have tried to support the 
weight of the world and have been harshly self-critical when 
that impossible task has proved to be too heavy. In a perceptive 
essay on peacemaking, Henry Nouwen pointed to the difficulty 
many peacemakers have in accepting themselves, in appropriat- 
ing God’s grace in their own lives. ‘“‘As peacemakers,” Nouwen 
asserts, ‘‘we must have the courage to see the powers of death 
at work even in our innermost selves.’’ He continues: ‘“To 
believe that we are forgiven is probably one of the most 
challenging spiritual battles we have to face. Somehow we 
cannot let go of our self-rejection, somehow we cling to our 
guilt, somehow we seem to find a strange kind of security in low 
self-esteem, as if accepting forgiveness fully would call us to a 
new and ominous task we are afraid to accept. I often think 
that I am such a hesitant peacemaker because I still have not 
accepted myself as a forgiven person. .. .” 

There is a direct implication for the possibility of church 
growth. How can we ever expect newcomers to join our fold if 
we continually berate ourselves for lack of achievement? How 
can we expect people to want to join us if we are filled with 
deprecation, even with despair? For those of us deeply in- 
grained in this kind of negativism it is good to hear of the re- 
spect with which outsiders hold the Brethren. We do, in fact, 
have a much better reputation among others than we are 
willing to acknowledge. 

One of the more perceptive observers to comment on the 
Brethren is James Gittings, a Presbyterian editor and journalist 
who attended a Brethren-related college. In an important 
article published in the May, 1985, Messenger he issued this 
challenge: “‘Never before have American Christians had so 
much need of the testimony of the Church of the Brethren that 
is self-confident, spirited, and assertive in the development and 
practice of its unusual traditions.”’ After a concise portrayal of 
those aspects of the heritage he found important — stressing 
our quiet but determined dedication to service and mission — 
Gittings concluded his article with this assertion: “I’m saying 
that the Church of the Brethren has a major challenge to meet 
on behalf of American Christians, a challenge that is spiritual 


and patriotic to the highest degree. To even begin to respond to 
that challenge, Brethren people must feel good about them- 
selves, and be at home with themselves and their tradition... . 
[Then, in direct address] Study your history, Brethren, and 
make a list of your accomplishments. Remind yourselves of 
what you have stood for, and what your modern martyrs have 
stood for too. Then, go forward in your tradition — working 
with the rest of us when you can—and show us how to do what 
you have always done best — to follow Jesus by living lives that 
honor him and our God through service to all of created life.”’ 


Who Will We Become? 


Brethren from all theological orientations are responding to 
the call for church growth. Virtually every district has an active 
plan under implementation. Some of these are breaking new 
paths of cooperation across district lines. The influx of new 
ethnic groups and cultures is seen as an enrichment. We are en- 
couraged by the fact that some of these new congregations are 
seeking us out, finding in the Brethren an attractiveness and 
winsomeness that we have not always seen in ourselves. 

These shifts do not come easily. As we reach out to form 
new congregations, we may be in danger of forgetting the 
equally important task of nurturing and supporting those 
smaller and struggling congregations that feel neglected and on 
the margin of church life. As new ethnic groups join our ranks 
we will be faced, besides the evident problems of working in 
several languages, with responding to new forms of worship and 
understandings of ministry. As we increase efforts in evange- 
lism, we dare not diminish attention to human needs and 
justice issues. There will be growing pains. But these are the 
problems that come with health and with life. William Beahm 
used to say that we should thank God for problems in the 
congregation. ‘“‘When a congregation comes alive, it has 
problems. A dead church is easy to serve. The easiest part of 
the church is to manage the cemetery.” 

Six years of immersion in the work of creating the Brethren 
Encyclopedia gave me a profound appreciation for those women 
and men of faith who have brought us to this present. I was 
deeply moved as I read the stories, both personal and congre- 


Richard Keeler/ Messenger 


gational, of the hundreds and thousands of faithful. It was not 
unusual for leaders to serve freely for 40, 50, or even 60 years, 
with minimal material compensation. We do have a goodly 
heritage. The lines have fallen in pleasant places. 


Study the Past to Be Free From it 


But with a heritage comes responsibility. Tradition means 
that which has been handed on, been handed down. For some, 
a heritage is solely something from which to escape. For others 
it is something to preserve carefully, wrapped in tissue paper 
and surrounded by camphor. But our heritage, paradoxically, 
gives us both something to hold on to and something to reject. 
One reason to look at the heritage is to take courage at the 
ways the biblical ancestors were able to break from the customs 
and allegiances of their times in order to be faithful. 

It is in this sense that an appeal to the heritage can be truly 
freeing. In part we study the past to be freed from it. Just as 
adolescents only become liberated from their parents when 
they can accept the relationship, just so we are liberated when 
we learn to accept, treasure and respond to our own heritage. 
Our heritage is something given us by a good God and by 
dedicated parents in the faith who are now in the church 
triumphant. They are part of the cloud of witnesses described 
in Hebrews 12:1. 

We discern important qualities of faith from the passage in 
Hebrews. We see a faith rooted in history, borne by strangers 
and exiles, based in mutuality, persevering in struggle and 
looking to Jesus Christ. Many of these qualities have been illus- 
trated by our own heritage and are therefore available to us as 
resources. Faith comes to us through no merit of our own, but 
does call us to respond. The heritage comes as a gift; it also 
calls for response. May God strengthen us to meet the chal- 
lenges of our day, using these resources, as we go forth in faith. 


Donald Durnbaugh, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania (pictured below), 
has authored and edited many books about the Brethren. He teaches 
religion and history at Elizabethtown (PA) College. 


Excerpted from the Spring 1990 issue of Brethren Life and Thought, 
used by permission of the Brethren Journal Association. 
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Mirror of the Martyrs 


by John S. Oyer and Robert S. Kreider 


‘For Mennonites in their 465 years of history, no book 
except the Bible has been more influential in perpetuating and 
nurturing their faith than the Martyrs Mirror. The treasured 
second edition of 1685 has been particularly prized for its 104 
etchings by the gifted Mennonite artist Jan Luyken. Until 
recently the original 104 copper plates were thought to have 
been lost in the rubble of World War II. 

“In 1975, thirty plates appeared — straggling survivors of 
a 300-year odyssey. At that time, North American friends 
acquired seven plates, but twenty-three disappeared into the 
hands of a non-communicative Rhineland art collector. 

“In late May 1988 a phone call came. The twenty-three 
were available for sale. With gifts from sixteen patrons, the 
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plates were purchased. As we claimed the Martyrs Mirror plates, 
the Martyrs Mirror claimed us.” 

Possessing that kind of conviction, Robert Kreider of Bethel 
College (North Newton, Kansas) and John Oyer of Goshen 
College (Goshen, Indiana) set out to make the stories contained 
in the Martyrs Mirror accessible to modern minds. It has been a 
two-pronged effort: A traveling exhibit highlighting the visual 
images of the Martyrs Mirror has already begun its circuit to 
Mennonite communities and beyond. A book of stories and 
images has been published — Mirror of the Martyrs —to bring 
the hard questions that these martyrs faced to the attention of 
believers today. 

Here is a story from that collection. 
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My dearest son: 
God dwells with those people 


Who are despised by the world; 
Join in fellowship with them. 
They will direct you in the right path, 


Lead you away from evil ways. 


Lead you away from hell. 


—Stanzas 12 and 14, Hymn No. 18, Ausbund 


Parting with an Infant Son 
Anneken Jans of Rotterdam, 1539 


Who took care of the surviving 
children of martyrs? In a society that 
emphasized kinfolk ties, relatives usually 
took them in. We know of one young 
woman martyr, recently widowed, who 
carried her fifteen-month-old son to the 
place of execution and there offered him 
to anyone who would take care of him. 
He must have shared her prison cell for 
nearly two months. 

Severe persecution in The Nether- 
lands forced Anneken Jans of Rotterdam 
and her husband, Arent Jans de Lind, to 
flee to England. After his death she 
returned home in 1538 to settle her 
affairs. She was a woman of property. 
Arrested because she was suspected of 
being a religious deviant — she was 
singing a hymn in public—she was 
quickly tried, sentenced and drowned at 
Rotterdam, on January 24, 1539. At the 
site of execution she offered her son, 
Isaiah, together with a purse of money, 
to anyone who would promise to care for 
him. A baker took Isaiah, despite his 
wife’s protest that their own six children 
were more than enough. Isaiah de Lind 


prospered as a brewer and later became 
mayor of Rotterdam. He never adopted 
his mother’s faith. 

Anneken wrote a final testament to 
her son, counseling him to choose and 
live as Jesus taught. “‘My son, hear the in- 
struction of your mother; open your ears 
to hear the words of my mouth. Behold, 
I go today the way of the prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, and drink of the 
cup of which they all have drunk . . . My 
child, do not regard the great number, 
nor walk in their ways. . . . Where you 
hear of a poor, simple, cast-off little 
flock, which is despised and rejected by 
the world, join them; for where you hear 
of the cross, there is Christ; from there 
do not depart . . . Take the fear of the 
Lord to be your father, and wisdom shall 
be the mother of your understanding.” 

Anneken’s testament is one of the 
most beautiful letters in all Anabaptist 
literature. It breathes a buoyant hope, a 
joy in the Christian way, with only brief 
reference to future suffering for the 
oppressors (drawn from a few of the 


richer phrases in the book of Revelation). 


That Anneken’s story is included in 
the Martyrs Mirror is an insightful 
commentary on differing Anabaptist 
groups of the time and their relationships 
to each other. 

In the 1540s Menno Simons bitterly 
opposed David Joris and his Anabaptists 
because intense persecution caused Joris 
to promote an invisible church. He 
spiritualized the true church, locating it 
in each member’s heart rather than in 
the body of believers who were, of 
course, visible, especially when they as- 
sembled. Menno said that was unbiblical. 

Although Anneken was a Jorist, 
Mennonites kept alive the story of her 
death and testimony. Already in 1539 
they printed her testament as a brochure, 
cast It into poetic form in Dutch and 
then German, and published it in the first 
edition of the Dutch Mennonite martyr 
book and in the Ausbund. 


Excerpted from the book Mirror of the Martyrs 


© 1990 by Good Books, Intercourse, Pennsylva- 
nia. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 
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Mirror of the Martyrs 
by John S. Oyer and Robert S. Kreider ¢ 96 pages ¢ $9.95, paper ($12.95, Canadian) 


‘‘In these stories selected from the Martyrs Mirror we come into the presence of several 
thousand Anabaptists who died as martyrs.”’ 

Why did these persons hold firmly to their faith, often leaving behind children and 
spouses? Who were their executioners? 

In this exploration of courage and martyrdom, Kreider and Oyer raise the questions 
these people had to answer—what beliefs are worth dying for? Is teaching to love one’s 
enemy practical counsel? 

Includes etchings and their details. 


The CPS Story: An Illustrated History of Civilian Public Service 
by Albert N. Keim e 128 pages e $11.95, paper ($15.50, Canadian) 


The time was World War II. The United States government had not devised a way to 
deal with conscientious objectors to the war. Eager to avoid a repeat of the harsh treat- 
ment their young men had experienced during World War I, the Historic Peace Churches 
fashioned the Civilian Public Service program. This is a pictorial history of that move- 
ment by a leading expert. It is an earthy story, full of personal struggle, government 
red tape, humor and loss—an unusual experiment in church-state relations. 

‘‘Must be reckoned among the best of its kind—the specialist history written for the 
general reader.’’—Booklist 


Reflections of an Hispanic Mennonite 
by José Ortiz and David Graybill ¢ 96 pages ¢ $6.95, paper ($8.95, Canadian) 


An Hispanic professor and church leader talks candidly about finding a place in the 
Mennonite faith community, being a Puerto Rican in Anglo society, raising children in 
North America and teaching in Puerto Rico, Central America and the U.S. Midwest. He 
tells of his struggle to overcome insensitivity and prejudice. 

‘Attractive and fast-paced.’’—Mennonite Weekly Review 

‘Traditional Mennonites need to read this book.’’—Mennonite Mirror 


A Modest Mennonite Home 
by Steve Friesen e intro. by Andrew Wyeth ¢ 96 pages e $9.95, paper ($12.95, 
Canadian) 


Here is a book full of interesting history, colorful anecdotes, and beautiful color 
photography! In the early 1700s, the family of Hans Herr joined the exodus of persecuted 
Mennonites from the Palatinate, making their way to the New World. Following the 
urging of William Penn, this group settled in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Friesen 
re-creates the facts and ambience of the time when the 1719 Hans Herr house (still 
standing today) was built. 


“Betsy and I thoroughly enjoyed reading this book about my ancestral home.’’— 


Andrew Wyeth 
Gooas Books 


Available from local bookstores or directly from the publisher. 
Main Street, Intercourse, PA 17534 
Call toll-free 800/762-7171. (In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171.) 
Mastercard and Visa accepted 
(You can receive a 20% discount on this book by using the FQ Readers’ Book Service on page 31.) 
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NOW WHAT? 


Which Mennonite Organizations 
and Institutions Will Survive? 


by Emerson L. Lesher 


What will the organizations and institu- 
tions of the Mennonite chuch (MC, GC, 
MB, etc.) look like in the future? Which 
Mennonite organizations and institutions 
will survive into the middle of the twenty- 
first century? 

One of the factors that will determine if 
current organizations and institutions sur- 
vive is whether Baby Boomers (those per- 
sons born between 1946 and 1964) sup- 
port those organizations and institutions. 
The Baby Boomers make up one-third of 
the North American population and are 
larger in number than any generation be- 
fore or after them. As Baby Boomers have 
moved through their lives they have had a 
large impact on the rest of society. Baby 
Boomers are expected to have a significant 
influence on the social and economic life 
of North America for the next several dec- 
ades. i 

It is my contention that the Baby 
Boomers have not bought into many of 
the current Mennonite organizations and 
institutions. This fact will have a signifi- 
cant impact on the future of the Menno- 
nite church. To date, the lack of support 
has largely gone unnoticed because the 
current aged and middle-aged genera- 
tions have provided the necessary support. 
However, it will gradually become more 
apparent over the next decade that there 
has been a significant generational shift. 
The shift not only includes the increase in 
the actual number of persons in the Baby 
Boom generation, but will also be appar- 
ent with regard to a shift in economics, 
lifestyle and attitudes. It will become more 
obvious that what has been important to 
older generations is not necessarily impor- 
tant to Baby Boomers, and that Baby 
Boomers will not be willing to support 
institutions which do not reflect their 
values and lifestyle. 

There are several factors which are im- 
portant to the survival of Mennonite orga- 
nizations and institutions. Baby Boomers 
tend to want to be affiliated with groups 
that have the following characteristics: 

1. A clearly defined and specific mission 
and purpose. 

2. An intentional and purposeful way of 
carrying out the mission. 

3. Proactive rather than reactive in their 
mission. 

4. A distinctive Mennonite approach to 
carrying out the mission. 

5. Mission addresses real life problems 
and issues. 

6. Mission and methods are consistent 
with Baby Boomer values and behaviors 


(i.e., Baby Boomers tend to want quality, 
uniqueness, participation, excellence, ser- 
vice and diversity). 

If Mennonite organizations and institu- 
tions do not have at least four or five of 
these characteristics, Baby Boomers will 
probably not support them with their 
money, energy and commitment, and the 
institutions’ survival will be significantly 
challenged. 

Of all the current Mennonite organiza- 
tions and institutions, those which may 
have the best chance of survival without 
making significant changes include: 

¢ Mennonite Central Committee 

e Some educational institutions 

¢ Congregations—those which inte- 
grate the factors above will survive and 
actually thrive; such congregations will 
likely become even stronger forces within 
the wider church. 

While other Mennonite organizations 
and institutions may survive if changes are 
made, the changes that will be necessary 
will not occur naturally. 

Mennonite organizations and institu- 
tions which can adapt themselves to ad- 
dress some of the generational differences 
and practices of Baby Boomers have a 
great potential to not only survive but, 
with the support of Baby Boomers, make 
significant contributions to the church 
and society. In many respects, Baby 
Boomers are an untapped resource wait- 
ing to be discovered. It is not that the Baby 
Boomers are lazy, selfish, self-indulgent 
and greedy; it is that their energy, com- 
mitment and resources have not been cap- 
tured. 

During the 1960s and 1970s Baby 
Boomers were seized by a mission and 
purpose. The Baby Boomers still have the 
ability to be absorbed by a mission. In 
many respects they have been captured by 
professional growth and familial concerns 
in the 1980s. Can the Baby Boomers be 
captured by the church in the 1990s? 


Emerson L. Lesher is 
director of older adult 
services at Philhaven, 
Mt. Gretna, PA. He 1s a 
Baby Boomer by birth 
and a Mennonite by con- 
fession. He sometimes 
wonders how far into the 
twenty-first century he 
will survive. 
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KNOW THAT... 


e¢ The Mennonite Central Committee- 
sponsored Youth Discovery Team involv- 
ing young people from Zaire and North 
America has finished their singing and 
touring together. Cassette tapes of their 
music are available from MCC, Box 500, 
Akron, PA 17501, or MCC Canada, 134 
Plaza Drive, Winnipeg, MB R3T 5K9. 

e “King David,” a play by Goshen (In- 
diana) College drama professor Lauren 
Friesen, is now being managed by the 
Samuel French theatrical firm. The New 
York based company will handle script and 
royalties for the three-act drama, which 
features a drama troupe working through 
the intricacies of their opinions and emo- 
tional responses to a play they are produc- 
ing. 

¢ The Kaufman Gallery of Berlin, Ohio 
has organized “Quilts, Paintings and 
Prints from the Amish and Mennonite 
Tradition,” an exhibit currently featured 
at The Great Southern Hotel in Co- 
lumbus. It will continue until March 1, 
1991. 


e Alice Parker, musician and writer /ar- 
ranger of the opera Martyrs Mirror, will 
lead a week-end workshop on congrega- 
tional singing March 15-17. The work- 
shop, which is designed to assist music 
leaders in improving the effectiveness of 
congregational hymn singing, is organized 
by Mary Oyer and sponsored by Asso- 
ciated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, 
3003 Benham Avenue, Elkhart, IN 46517 
1999. 

¢ Story Friends, a four-page weekly paper 
for children, began in 1905 as Beams of 
Light. In December of 1990, Mennonite 
Publishing House and editor Marjorie 
Waybill celebrated the 85th birthday of 
the paper with a special birthday issue. 

e Artist and printmaker Dawn Marie’s re- 
cent etchings and originals are on exhibit 
at the People’s Place Gallery in Inter- 
course, Pennsylvania, through March 2. 
Her work depicts different aspects of her 
own emotional, spiritual and mental jour- 
ney. 

° Einlenor Refurbishing: A Work in Pro- 
gress” is the title of a drama by June 
Mears which was presented by an eight- 


continued on page 26 
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member cast at a conference last No- 
vember on violence and sexual abuse in 
the family in Mennonite and Brethren in 
Christ communities. 

© Goshen (Indiana) College students had 
the opportunity, in November, to hear 
painter Deborah Remington share her in- 
sights about the artistic process. A de- 
scendant of Frederic Remington, famous 
for his paintings of the Old West, Deborah 
Remington has personal work hanging in 
the National Collection of American Art 
in Washington, D.C. and in Museums in 

Paris, France and Rotterdam, The Neth- 
erlands. 

¢ Hymnal: Our Singing Faith is the name 

of a video being created to promote Hym- 

nal: A Worship Book, the in-process Men- 

nonite/Brethren hymnal. The video is 

due to be released July 1, 1991. 

¢ Canadian writers of Mennonite ilk gath- 

ered to present their writings at an event 

labelled MennoNight this past November. 

Writers such as Tim Brandt, Doug 

Reimer, Marjorie Toews, Sarah Klassen, 

Maurice Mireau and Lois Braun shared a 

wide range of styles and themes at the 

event, which was hosted by Di Brandt. 

¢ “The Involuntary Tongue” is the name 
of a presentation given in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan last November by poet Victor 
Jerrett Enns. The performance is a dra- 
matic exploration of the genetic disorder 
Tourette’s Syndrome, a rare disease which 
affects a disproportionate number of Men- 
nonites, causing the afHicted to lose con- 
trol of physical movements and speech. 
Jerrett Enns’ presentation moves between 
sufferers of the disease in central Europe 
in the 16th century and LaCrete, Alberta 
in the present day. 

¢ The Mennonite Church Historical 
Committee met this past fall to discuss im- 
plementation of a new set of priorities sug- 
gested by the committee’s new director 
Levi Miller. The desire of the committee 
is to connect people in the Mennonite 
community with the available body of 
scholarship in the area of Anabaptist his- 
tory. 

¢ Canadian Mennonite Bible College and 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College (both 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba) presented Church 
Music Seminar IX in January, focusing on 
music in worship. Hymn writer Brian 
Wren from the United Kingdom con- 
ducted workshops on writing text for 
hymns, and organist and choir leader 
George Mims from South Carolina spoke 
on music for worship. 

¢ Patrick Friesen’s drama The Shunning 
was presented on Canadian Broadcasting 
Company Radio in December. The 
drama, which focuses ona Mennonite man 
struggling with his isolation from his com- 
munity and his own self, was adapted by 
Friesen from his poetry. 
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ENERGY WATCH 


There is No Such Thing as 
Renewable Energy 
by Kenton K. Brubaker 


My resident scholar colleague, archi- 
tect Jacob Schiere, insists, ‘“There is no 
such thing as renewable energy.’ He is 
even wary of the term “renewable re- 
sources.’’ Perhaps his year in India and his 
seven years as an MCC health/agriculture 
specialist in Guatemala have made him 
some sort of environmental skeptic. 
Maybe his__ iconoclastic _ personality 
prompts him to attack our sacred vocabu- 
lary. Why should we refrain from refer- 
ring to trees and other energy crops as 
renewable resources and sources of re- 
newable energy? 

Trees represent a major reservoir of 
fuel throughout the world, especially for 
food preparation in poorer countries. 
Many women and children spend more 
time searching for fuel to cook their food 


What we are 
trying to say when 
we object to 
the use of the 
term “renewable” 
is that energy 
flows through 
the biological system. 


than they spend in growing their crops. 
An indication of fuel/wood scarcity is the 
complaint by many of the world’s poor 
that it costs more to heat the pot than to 
fill it. 

Lester Brown in his Global Action Plan 
(State of the World 1989) asked for the 
planting of 170 million hectares of trees 
over the next fifteen years to supply our 
fuel, pulp and timber needs as well as to 
reduce soil erosion and global warming. 
The Worldwatch Institute estimated this 
would cost about eighty billion dollars, 
about the same as the Stealth bomber pro- 
gram. 

But Jacob Schiere says this is not renew- 
ing our energy supply; it is replacing it, at 
considerable cost, we might note. What we 
are trying to say when we object to the use 
of the term ‘“‘renewable’’ is that energy 
flows through the biological system. The 
energy that runs our planet originates 
with that magnificent solar radiation gen- 


erator, the sun. These bouncing photons 
are captured by the photosynthetic ma- 
chinery of the green leaf as carbon-bond 
energy of sugars, then burned by living 
cells to do work and produce heat. The 
heat then becomes waste and radiates out 
into space. That energy is never renewed; 
it has escaped from our system forever. 
We can only replace it, using new solar 
energy which arrives daily from the sun. 
Loren Eiseley had it right when he said, 
‘The human brain, so frail, so perishable, 
so full of inexhaustible dreams and 
hungers, burns by the power of the leaf.”’ 

At what cost, then, do we replace the 
trees we consume? When wood is burned 
for heat, the carbon returns to the atmo- 
sphere. Too much carbon dioxide emis- 
sion leads to the global warming phenome- 
non, a cost which we have not yet been 
able to calculate. Global warming de- 
mands more cooling, more refrigerators 
and air-conditioners. This means more 
chloroflorocarbons or other coolants, 
which, if they escape from the systems, 
contribute to depletion of the ozone layer 
—another environmental cost. As we 
burn the wood, we also turn other compo- 
nents of the plant material into gases or 
ash. The sulfur escapes into the atmo- 
sphere, and returns as acid rain, another 
environmental cost of great consequence. 
Other minerals, such as phosphorus and 
potassium in the ash, may end up in land- 
fills or be leached into waterways and 
oceans. If these are not returned to the 
forest land, fertilizers may need to be em- 
ployed to grow the next crop of trees. This 
often posits a prohibitive expense in refor- 
estation projects and may force the area 
into becoming a grassy brushland or even 
lead to desert formation. These are addi- 
tional costs to the global ecosystem. 

A critical analysis of our energy vocab- 
ulary can be very revealing. Simply switch- 
ing from the word renewable to replaceable 
helps bring into focus the true costs of our 
human activities. Thanks to some sensitivi- 
ties developed in the highlands of Guate- 
mala, we can learn to appreciate our use of 
resources and the costs of their replace- 


ment. 


Kenton K. Brubaker is 
professor of biology at 
Eastern Mennonite 
College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


PUBLISHING NOTES 


e The story of a Canadian Mennonite conscien- 
tious objector during World War II is told in 
the book Sam Martin Went to Prison, by 
William Janzen and Frances Greaser. The 
book also relates the broader story of the Cana- 
dian Alternative Service Program, which had 
nearly 11,000 conscientious objector partici- 
pants in the war. 


¢ Mennonite Mirror recently published a col- 
lection of essays, articles, short stories and po- 
etry which have appeared in the magazine dur- 
ing the past twenty years. Entitled Embracing 
the World, the book features pieces in German 
and Low German as well as selected columns 
and editorials. 


Embracing 
the Wor, 


Two Decades of Canadian Mennonite Writing 


§ 


A Selection of 
Writings from the 
Mennonite Mirror 


¢ The Deacon is a historical novel by Myron 
Augsburger and Marcia Augsburger Kincan- 
non. Based ona hymn from the Ausbund and set 
in the period of the Reformation, the book 
portrays a young woman who joins the Anabap- 
tist church and dies for her faith. It is published 
by Herald Press. 


¢ Columnist Robert J. Baker, monthly contrib- 
utor to Christian Living magazine, has compiled 
twenty-seven of his columns to form the book 
County Road 13. The anecdotes and commen- 
tary reflect on aging and changing. Published 
by Herald Press. 


¢ Incorporating and embracing new members 
into congregations is the topic of Welcome!, a 
new book by Ervin R. Stutzman. Each chapter 
includes questions ‘‘For Review, Study, and Ac- 
tion,” and bibliographical notes ‘‘For Further 
Help” on a given topic. 


@ More Than a Number Book is a children’s 
counting book by Helen Dirksen and illus- 
trated by Selma Hooge. It is published by 
Kindred Press. 


¢ Lynn Miller is the author of Firstfruits Liv- 
ing, a book on stewardship and discipleship, 
published by Herald Press. It is designed as a 
study book for small discussion groups. 


© Delbert F. Plett is the author of Pioneers and 
Pilgrims, a historical novel tracing the move- 
ment of the Kleine Gemeinde, a group of Russian 
Mennonites who travelled from Russia to Can- 
ada in the 1870s. The title is fifth in the Kleine 
Gemeinde Historical Series, edited by Plett and 
published by Crossway Publications, in Mani- 
toba. 


¢ Author, columnist and storyteller Peter Dyck 
is the author of The Great Shalom, a modern 
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| paradise! 


~ One of the finest collections 
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fable for children about living peacefully with 
the environment and other people. 


e A Chinese translation of The Politics of 
Jesus by John Howard Yoder is now available. 


¢ Nonresistance during the Civil War is the 
theme of the young adult novel, War-Torn 
Valley, published by Rod and Staff Publishers. 
The story is told from the perspective of a 
Mennonite family in Virginia’s Shenandoah 
Valley. 


e New resources available from Mennonite 
Central Committee include the 1990-1991 re- 
source catalog and a packet titled ‘‘Gifts from 
God’s Earth,” a series of lessons for children 
about various cultures. 


¢ The Excitement Is Building, by Millard and 
Linda Fuller, tells the stories of those who have 
been involved in Habitat for Humanity for the 
past fifteen years: the volunteers, those who 
have donated money, those who live in the 
houses that were built. 
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Currently featuring the work of potters Royce 
Yoder, Jane Graber, Margaret Lorraine Hudson, 
Greg Luginbuhl, Dick Lehman, Lorin Beidler, 
Leanna Yoder Keim, Marie Harnish, Judi Nafziger, 
David Rusterholtz, Judith Janzen, Marvin Bartel, 
Lynn Lais, Dennis Maust, Jewell Gross Brenneman, 


and Tim Martin. 


Cream of the crop in ceramics! 
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\ The Village Pottery ; 


Main Street (Route 340) 


Intercourse, PA 17534 (717) 768-7171 
(Open daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Closed Sundays) 
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Mennonite Foods and Folkways from South Russia, And Who is my Neighbor?, 


Volume 1, Norma Jost Voth. Good Books, 1990. 480 pages, $24.95. Gerald W. Schlabach. Herald Press, 1990. 
210 pages, $9.95. 


Reviewed by Harry Loewen 


Some Mennonites, including the so- 
called Dutch-Russian and German-Swiss 
varieties, come close to being a nation or 
peoplehood, not just a religious denomi- 
nation. While they have no country of 
their own, they have like other ethnic 
groups a common origin, a common cul- 
tural tradition, acommon faith and a com- 
mon language (Low German, Pennsylva- 
nia German). Now we can add another 
commonality —food. There is Ukrainian 
food, German food, Jewish food—and 
there are Mennonite dishes. 

This book is more than a cookbook. It 
is the story of Russian Mennonites seen 
through their food. The book abounds in 
recipes to be sure, something the expert 
chef and amateur cook will appreciate, but 
in describing the various dishes it tells the 
story of where they originated, how they 
developed and how they characterize the 
people who produce them. Following the 
migrations of Mennonites from the Neth- 
erlands to South Russia and the Americas, 
the author traces the Dutch, West Prus- 
sian, Russian and North American “‘in- 
fluences’”’ upon Mennonite cooking and 
baking. 

Voth begins her collection, quite ap- 
propriately, with the story of the famous 
Mennonite zwieback, the double bun, call- 
ing it “‘the hallmark of Mennonite baking”’ 
(p. 33). Originating possibly in the Neth- 
erlands, freshly baked zwieback were 
served on Sundays, at weddings and fu- 
nerals, and roasted zwieback were eaten on 
long journeys by land and sea. Zwieback, 
according to the author, “may be the only 
Mennonite food dating back to the time of 
the Reformation or the time of Menno 
Simons”’ (p. 36). 

Other Mennonite foods include var- 
ious kinds of mooss (fruit soups), water- 
melons and ~rollkuchen, and _ knacksot 
(toasted sunflower seeds) which Menno- 
nites enjoyed while visiting in homes or at 
gatherings like MCC sales. Foods adopted 
in Russia include borscht (beet and cabbage 
soup), varenikje filled with cottage cheese, 
potatoes or fruit, and Russian Easter 
bread, called paska. A well-baked paska 
was a work of art and the pride of a Men- 
nonite housewife. 

Pork and beef dishes and dairy prod- 
ucts belonged to the healthy diet of the 
hard-working Mennonites. Salad dishes 
were rare. ‘““Men who enjoyed smoked 
pork sausage and fried potatoes and noo- 
dles and ham smothered in cream would 
have viewed a salad with great skepticism 
or ignored it entirely” (p. 283). 

Some readers will be surprised to find 
that Mennonites were not abstainers from 
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alcoholic beverages. They drank beer and 
wine in moderation and even brewed 
world-famous liquors like Danziger Gold- 
wasser. However, with the establishment 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church in 
1860, and the prohibition movement in 
North America they developed a more 
negative attitude toward “‘strong drink.” 

This well-written and beautifully-pro- 
duced book includes a Low German Pro- 
nunciation Guide, a list of Readings and 
Sources, and a useful Index. High-quality 
color photos of dishes and pastries, and 
pictures of grain fields and architectural 
styles enhance this volume. 

Mennonite Foods and Folkways belongs 
on every Mennonite book shelf, together 
with Mennonite Encyclopedia, Smith’s Story 
of the Mennonites and Martyrs Mirror. For, 
after all, Mennonites too are shaped by the 
food they eat, and once people have eaten, 
as Bertoldt Brecht would have it, all things 
go better! (“Nach dem essen geht alles 
besser.’’) 


Harry Loewen is Professor of Mennonite 
Studies at the Unwersity of Winnipeg. 


FQ price — $19.96 


(Regular price — 24.95) 


Reviewed by Alberto Quintela 


Sometimes miracles do happen. I ex- 
pected Schlabach’s book to be yet another 
bleeding-heart-liberal, chest-beating, pa- 
thetic portrayal of poverty directed with 
anger at the rich and ending with a blend 
of hopelessness at the impossible task of 
““‘helping”’ the poor. I was delightfully mis- 
taken. 

Schlabach takes the Jesus principle of 
“love thy neighbor”’ and develops it into a 
practical well-thought-out approach on 
how to live a true evangelical oy 

Fundamen- ™ , 
tally, what the j 
poor need, urges 
Schlabach, is a 
restoration of dig- 
nity, not hand- 
outs. This resto- 
ration, or “‘good § 
news of  salva- £& 
tion,” is achieved 
through the de- 
velopment of 
Christ-like human 
relationships or 
“getting to know our neighbors.” 

We are challenged to enter into mean- 
ingful relationships with the poor. Practi- 
cal suggestions and guidance are pro- 
vided. The book is literally a how-to 
manual for evangelism and outreach. The 
principles outlined are applicable in any 
area of ministry, if the words “Hispanic,” 
“single parent,”’ or “‘the sick,” etc . . . are 
substituted for the “‘poor.”’ 

The best portions of the book are the 
introductions to the individuals who are 
the subject of study—those who have 
hope in the midst of despair. Theological 
scholars might question its depth (it has 
few footnotes, thankfully). 

Is your church stymied or stagnate? 
Does your own spiritual life seem dead and 
in need of regeneration? This is an excel- 
lent resource for personal spiritual enrich- 
ment and group study. Ideal for evange- 
lism and outreach motivation. Don’t wait! 
Read it now! 


GERALD-W. SCHLABACH 


Alberto Quintela Jr. is an attorney in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


FQ price — $7.96 


(Regular Price — 9.95) 
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Dancing in the Dark: A Sister 
Grieves, Elsie K. Neufeld. Herald 
Press, 1990. 192 pages, $7.95. 


Reviewed by Sue C. Steiner 


Dancing in the Dark is one of the best 
books I’ve read on a person’s own experi- 
ences with grief, in this case the sudden 
death of an adult sibling. 

Its excellence is a tribute to the author’s 
ability to grant the grief process its own 
time. She writes about grief’s many faces 
in a way that keeps an anchor in her own 
experience, yet connects with the collec- 
tive pain of the universe. 

Neufeld gives us the ‘‘facts’’ of this par- 
ticular death, then traces the emotional 
Psrory Of Mer Te- pee 
lationship — with | 
her brother John. 7% 
Next she shows us 
a path through 
her grief with 
journal entries 
(prose and po- 
etry) over a two- 
year period. 

Yet perhaps 
the most compel- 
ling section is & 
“Who Is My 
Neighbor?”’, which chronicles Neufeld’s 
feelings toward the drunk driver who 
killed her brother with her deeply-held 
beliefs about Christian forgiveness. This 
process is greatly complicated when the 
man. literally becomes her next-door 
neighbor! 

Sections on ‘‘Where Was God?’’ and 
“New Pathways” complete the book. In 
the final chapter Neufeld writes, “‘If this 
book, my dancing star, helps someone 
ashore, then I shall find strength to swim 
out once more in waters labeled chaos. I 
don’t swim well when I’m alone, but when 
I clasp the hand of others I can go for 
miles. ... We must swim deep, we must 
live deep, and we must sing into the dark- 
ness, for dancing stars are only seen at 
night. Come dance with me.” 


Sue C. Steiner is co-pastor of St. Jacobs 
Mennonite Church, St. Jacobs, Ontario. 


FQ price — $6.36 


(Regular price — 7.95) 


The CPS Story: An Illustrated 
History of Civilian Public Ser- 
vice, Albert N. Keim. Good Books, 
1990. 128 pages, $11.95. 


Reviewed by Jim Mininger 


The experience of Civilian Public Ser- 
vice changed the lives of thousands of 
young conscientious objectors during the 
1940s. Those changes shaped the future 
of persons who filled the pews, pulpits and 
administrative offices of peace churches 
for a generation. If your father, uncle, or 
grandfather served in CPS, you have often 
heard the stories. The frequency with 
which the stories are told illustrates the 
importance of the experience to those who 
reached adulthood during this period. 

Al Keim, pro- 
fessor of history 
at Eastern Men- 
nonite College _ 
in Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, has con- 
structed a book | 
which enhances | 
the stories, pro- — 
vides a_ factual 
framework, and 
points toward an 
Interpretive un- = 
derstanding of 
the entire experience. 

Keim helps the reader to understand 
the significance of an alternative to mili- 
tary service in World War II. The prob- 
lems for COs in World War I and the 
domestic political climate when the 
United States entered World War II are 
described succinctly and clearly. 

CPS camps had members from all the 
“historic peace churches.” This denomi- 
national blend produced a hitherto un- 
equalled level of understanding and coop- 
eration among Anabaptist and ‘“‘peace 
church” members of the CPS generation. 

The admirable photographic qualities 
of the book aid the reader’s visual sense of 
the time and the experience. The author 
and editors fill a wide left and right margin 
with numerous anecdotes and excerpts 
from campers’ corresondence. CPS men, 
their families and friends, and those per- 
sons looking for an introduction to CPS 
will find value and enjoyment in The CPS 
Story. 


Jim Mininger is Academic Dean and Instruc- 
tor of History at Hesston College, Hesston, 
Kansas. 


FQ price — $9.56 
(Regular price — 11.95) 


Great Short Stories About Par- 
enting, edited by Philip Osborne and 
Karen Weaver Koppenhaver. Good 
Books, 1990. 288 pages, $9.95. 


Reviewed by Lee Snyder 


“It’s a terrific misfortune to have to be 
raised by a human being,” says one of the 
characters in this collection of short stor- 
ies. Written as a companion to Osborne’s 
Parenting for the ’90s (1989), the 15 stories 
illustrate the 15 chapters of the previous 
book on parent education. Each story is 
preceded by the editors’ short commen- 
tary ona “‘parenting issue”’ and is followed 
by discussion questions. 

These stories by masters of short fiction 
such as Shirley Jackson, D.H. Lawrence, 
Jessamyn West or ' 
Ray Bradbury : 
serve as windows 
into the experi- 
ences of parents 
and children. For 
example, in the 
letters between a 
father and a son 
away at boarding 
school, we see the 
stoic attempts of a 
child who can 
never quite live 
up to his father’s expectations. 

The burdens of the past intrude on the 
present as we see parents and children 
living with guilt and loss. Broken homes, 
failure to communicate, a sense of alone- 
ness, of being different, or the compulsion 
to protect are all underlying themes which 
move readers to examine themselves. 

There are lighter touches in some of 
the stories. ‘“The Birthday Party” evokes a 
mother’s nostalgia for her teen years as 
she helps her daughter plan for a pajama 
party. In “The Duchess and the Smugs’”’ 
we see wonderful characterizations of a 
smug English family scandalized by a color- 
ful Italian Duchess. 

If there is any criticism of the collec- 
tion, it is that the selections include few 
stories emphasizing the joys and rewards 
of parenting. These are cautionary tales, 
providing a rich source for discussion of 
the problems of parenting. In that the 
book is extremely successful and is recom- 
mended for church discussion groups; 
classes in marriage and the family, per- 
sonal growth, and counseling psychology; 
or high school and college courses in the 
short story. 
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Stories by Jessamyn West, 


Ray 
DH. Lawrence and other great 
writers which explore the worid 
of children and parents. 


as oer 
Karen Weaver Koppenhaver 


Lee Snyder, Vice President and Academic 
Dean at Eastern Mennonite College, holds a 
Ph. D. in English Literature. 


FQ price — $7.96 


(Regular price — 9.95) 
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Mirror of the Martyrs, John S. | Steps to Hope, Joyce M. Shutt. Her- 


Oyer and Robert S. Kreider. Good Books, 
1990. 96 pages, $9.95. 


Reviewed by Phil Baker-Shenk 


Most folks who have ever tried to wade 
through the more than 1000-page Martyrs 
Mirror have got to admit that an abbre- 
viated version makes sense. And this distil- 
lation of the Martyrs Mirror does just that, 
with short stories and graphic pictures. 

The original Martyrs Mirror, of course, 
was the 1660 account of Thieleman Jansz. 
van Braght, a Dutch Mennonite pastor 
who researched and published the bloody 
stories of the murder of thousands of 16th 
century Christians killed for their faith. In 
this slaughter of 
the fittest, the 
most faithful were 
massacred in a 
perverse sort of 


reverse Darwin- 
ism. It reads like 
a 16th century 


Amnesty Interna- 
tional report on 
human rights vio- 
lations. 

In 1685, 104 
illustrations were 
added to the Martyrs Mirror printed from 
drawings etched on copper plates by a 
well-noted Dutch artist, Jan Luyken. 
Thirty of these copper plates were re- 
cently rediscovered and purchased by an 
inter-Mennonite trust. This find is what 
spawned Mirror of the Martyrs. In compil- 
ing this condensed story book with thirty 
illustrations, the authors did a commend- 
able job. My only critique is that the intro- 
ductory explanations about the stories and 
the description of their own responses 
seem over-written, and their account of 
the discovery of the 30 copper plates 
seems overly-reverential since means now 
exist to accurately reproduce all 104 
drawings. 

Mirror of the Martyrs should be the kind 
of book that ends up on every Muppie 
coffee-table, since most Mennonites have 
an appropriate but relatively uninformed 
reverence for our courageous forebears. 
It also would be a good reader and picture 
book for family devotions. This easy-to- 
read summary of the awful beginnings of 
our church is a good conversation-starter. 


Phil Baker-Shenk lives in Washington, 
D.C. with his wife, Charlotte, and son, Jesse. 
Phil is a Mennonite attorney who reads and 
writes both for work and for pleasure. 


FQ price — $7.96 


(Regular price — 9.95) 
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ald Press, 1990. 128 pages, $6.95. 


Reviewed by Ruth D. Lesher 


Steps to Hope isa very good book for the 
Mennonite or Christian who has been 
struggling with an alcohol, drug or other 
addiction in the family. Anyone who has 
been called upon to help with this major 
family stressor could be more helpful after 
reading this book. 

The book contains a series of Joyce 
Shutt’s sermons in which she points out 
many significant parallels between the 
Beautitudes and the Twelve Step prin- 
ciples. She begins with an honest and 
humble confession 
of her family’s ex- 
perience with ad- 
dictions. An intro- 
duction and fasci- 
nating history of 
the Twelve Step 
groups is included, 
along with special 
prayers, practical 
suggestions, and 
exercises to im- 
prove attitude. 

The model for Alcoholics Anonymous 
was born in a Christian renewal movement 
in the 1920s and ’30s. Since then other 
self-help groups have developed, using the 
same Twelve Step conceptual framework. 
This format is considered among the pro- 
fessional mental health community to be 
the treatment of choice for addictions. 

Shutt has provided a real gift to the 
church as we address our problems with 
addictions. She dissolves the ‘‘but-its-not- 
Christian” excuse for not joining a Twelve 
Step group. Her experience has been that 
attending Twelve Step meetings enhances 
faith. She acknowledges that her faith and 
understanding of God remains rooted in 
the Bible and Jesus’ teachings. This illus- 
trates the wisdom of discerning biblical 
principles in ideas that do not always carry 
a Christian label. 

The effort to neatly match the Beauti- 
tudes with the Twelve Steps is both con- 
fusing and pushed, but the overall point is 
clear: the principles of this approach are 
very similar to several of Jesus’ key teach- 
ings about Christian living. Application of 
these principles to national and interna- 
tional endeavors also reflects her zeal. 


Ruth D. Lesher, Lancaster, PA, 1s a mem- 
ber of East Chestnut Street Mennonite 
Church, a wife and mother of two children, 
and a psychologist. 


FQ price — $5.56 
(Regular price — 6.95) 


Quilts of Waterloo County: A 
Sampling, Marjorie Kaethler and 
Susan D. Shantz. Marjorie Kaethler, 
1990. 64 pages, $19.95. 


Reviewed by Rachel Pannabecker 


Kaethler and Shantz, two quilters, have 
brought together 54 quilts from ca. 1850 
to 1990 that illustrate the vigorous quilt 
activity of Waterloo County, Ontario. The 
introduction and individual commentaries 
reveal that the quilts were selected not 
only for their visual appeal but also for 
their ability to tell stories about family re- 
lationships of making and giving quilts, 
the emotional dimensions of quilting, the 
history of Canadian quilting (based on 
research by others), and the influence 
of popular quilt- 
making (both in 
the past and to- 
day through quilt 
guilds). 

Direct quotes ° 
and _ genealogical 
trees “ares eal 
touches that con- 
nect the quilts to 
people. These 
contrast with the 
absence of infor- 
mation about 
quilts collected through the Ontario Men- 
nonite Relief Sale. While the anonymity of 
the quilt donor understandably reduces 
competition and pride, the separation of 
the quilt from its maker suppresses part of 
each quilt’s history and meaning. 

Quilters will appreciate the rich color 
photographs of the quilts, although the 
difficult-to-photograph quilting lines are 
not always visible. Others will enjoy find- 
ing quilts made by their relatives and 
friends. Readers inspired to compile a 
book on their county’s quilts should con- 
sider integrating photographs of quilt 
makers, maps, timelines, historical infor- 
mation on local fabric and pattern sources, 
and further research on women’s mission 
groups and the development of quilting 
among Mennonites. 


Rachel Pannabecker is collections man- 
ager of the Kauffman Museum, North New- 
ton, Kansas and a member of The Quilters 
of First Mennonite Church, McPherson, 
Kansas. 


FQ price — $15.96 


(Regular price — 19.95) 
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TRENDS IN MUSIC 


Birth as Sound 


by Carol Ann Weaver 


New silences and sounds have become a 
part of my experience —the silences and 
sounds of birth. Possibly the first human 
music was that of women’s birth wails, 
speculates Sophie Drinker in her 1948 
classic, Music and Women. Recently, my 
own birth wails joined those millions of 
other women’s birth wails over the millen- 
nia, over the world, and our first child was 
born—a daughter, Myra. 

This most momentous event of my life 
has brought new meanings of rhythm and 
intensity, of silence and sound. The preg- 
nancy itself, especially the last three weeks, 
seemed on one hand like an endless si- 
lence, and on the other, like an extended 
4—3 suspension which couldn’t resolve. 
No Beethoven slow introduction or 
Bruckner adagio quite expresses the heavy 
length and unspoken fears of a pregnancy, 
especially when it goes into “‘overdue.”’ 
During this time of relative silence from 
composing I listened even more intently to 
internal rhythms, studying the meaning of 
pauses in life. 

The first contractions came as a wel- 
come interruption to the long silence of 
waiting. Immediately I began to notate 
their rhythms, just as I would notate the 
rhythms of a tune. At first I sang along to 
taped Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Jane Sil- 
berry and Wendy Chappell, who joined 
me in my home-birthing room. But as the 
power of the “rushes”’ increased, my own 
wails became the music to which Drinker 
refers. No rehearsal could “‘perfect”’ these 
wails, nor could any notation capture what 
they needed to say. The sounds of birth 
have a structure all of their own, unshaped 
by human scheduling or programming. In 
terms of rigor or ecstacy, nothing in my 
previous life held a candle to pushing out a 
baby. From a midnight labor with mid- 
wives, friends and hushed stillness be- 
tween the pains, emerged an art form of 
joyous necessity — silence, sound, silence, 
sound. I know of no written music quite to 
correspond with this sacred, organic 
rhythm. 

The actual birth was silent until Myra 
made her own little wail. The music of 
welcoming a new child into this world, if it 
were written, would contain sound and 
silence at the same time—wild celebra- 
tion and reverent mystery. 

I can appreciate the vaguely accurate 
cliché that women tend to write shorter 
pieces of music than do men, women’s 
work being highly “‘interrupted”’ by such 
events as childbirth and care. Our linear, 
logical, progressive society tends to think 
of such “‘interruptions” as waylays. How- 
ever, valuing these “detours” as the real 


“tour’’ gives one a totally new definition 
of life and of the art which could follow. 
Currently, special attention is being 
given by various musicologists to the writ- 
ing of music as a male or female expres- 
sion. Susan McClary’s perceptive articles 
(such as ‘Sexual Politics in Classical 
Music’’) lead us to question the “‘unques- 
tionable’’ standards of our classical music 
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—the rigorous logic in our fugues, the 
triumph of the linear, clear-cut gestures in 
music (supposedly male) over meander- 
ing, mysterious elements (supposedly fe- 
male). That much of our music ends 
squarely on a clear tonic, rather than trail- 
ing off into a “‘detail’’ or an “‘interrup- 
tion” or an unfinished suspension is testi- 
mony to our society’s desire for “‘closure.”’ 
McClary helps us understand that many 
musical values we hold sacred are actually 
a result of the ruling voices of the day, 
most of these not of women— especially 
not of nursing mothers. Thus, society’s 
high esteem for Beethoven or Mahler who 
write long, weighty symphonies, and near 
obscurity for Minnie Loenholdt or Caro- 
line Hammond who write short, light chil- 
dren’s songs. 

Human birth, considered the most 
staggering physical feat, and surely the 
most miraculous event in any woman’s 
life, has seldom been written about in 
music. Perhaps those best qualified to do 
so have been too busy with the realities of 
birth and child care to have time to write 
such music. I gain a new respect for all 
mothers over the centuries who have been 
able to compose and maintain a career in 
music. When Clara Schumann, between 
plano concert tours, and caring for her 
ailing husband Robert, looked up from 
her eight children’s flashing eyes to notate 
her remarkable songs, chamber, piano 
and orchestral music, she was setting an 
example no woman has yet been able to 
follow. 

So to arrive at the origin and early de- 
velopment of a human life may give us 
more ideas about the sounds we have val- 
ued and those we have forgotten to value 
—sounds of waiting and non-resolution, 
sounds of multiple “interruptions” be- 
coming the main thread of continuity, 
sounds of urgency, silences. Music, like 
new life, cannot be governed by rational, 
adult formulas, but must be free, like any 
newborn, to follow its inner timetable. It is 
our delight to listen. 


Carol Ann Weaver 1s a 
pianist, composer and 
teacher of music at 
Conrad Grebel College, 
Waterloo, Ontario. 
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MUSEUMS 


Illinois 

Mennonite Heritage Center of the IIli- 
nois Mennonite Historical & Genea- 
logical Society, P.O. Box 819, SR 116, 
Metamora (309-367-2555). -Mid- 
Apr.-mid-Oct. Fri.-Sat. 10-4, Sun. 
1:30-4:30. Admission: donation. Mu- 
seum of early Mennonite life in Illinois; 
historical, genealogical libraries, ar- 
chives. Information on annual Heri- 
tage Series available on request. 

Indiana 

Menno-Hof, SR 5 South, Shipshewana 
(219-768-4117). Mon.—Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Closed Sundays. Admission: do- 
nation. Interpretation center. Displays 
and activities about early Anabaptists 
and present-day Mennonite and Amish 
groups. 

Mennonite Historical Library, Good Li- 
brary 3rd Floor, Goshen College, Go- 
shen (219-535-7418). Mon.-Fri. 8- 
12, 1-5, Sat. 9-1. Closed Sundays, 
holidays, Saturdays during college va- 
cations. Admission: free. Primarily for 
researchers in Mennonite history and 
genealogy; holdings also include rare 
and other unusual Mennonite-related 
books. 


Kansas 

Kauffman Museum, Bethel College, N. 
Main & 27th, North Newton (316-283- 
1612). Mon.-Fri. 9:30-4:30, Sat.— 
Sun. 1:30-4:30; closed major holi- 
days. Admission: adults $2, children 
and youth 6-16 $1, group rates avail- 
able. Cultural, natural history of Cen- 
tral Plains with focus on Mennonites; 
restored 19th-century homesteader’s 
cabin, farmstead with house, barn. 

The Mirror of the Martyrs, featuring 
300-year-old copper etchings of the 
Dutch artist, Jan Luyken, will run 
through March 1991. The recently re- 
discovered 23 copper plates of Luyken 
were used to illustrate the Martyrs Mir- 
ror, a collection of Martyr stories 
edited by Tieleman J. van Braght and 
published in 1685 in Amsterdam. 

Mennonite Heritage Museum, Highway 
K-15 & Main, Goessel (316-367-8200). 
June—Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1- 
5; Sept.—Dec., Mar.— May: Tues. —Sat. 
1—4. Admission: adults $2, children 12 
and under $1, large groups please call 
ahead for appointment. Artifacts from 
early households, farms, schools, 
churches; restored historic buildings; 
Turkey Red Wheat Palace. 

Pioneer Adobe House Museum, U.S. 
Highway 56 & Ash, Hillsboro 
(316-947-3775). Mar.—Dec.: Tues.— 
Sat. 9-12, 2—5, Sun. and holidays 2- 
5. Admission: free. Restored Dutch- 
German Mennonite immigrant adobe 
house, barn, shed; displays on adobe 


house culture 1847-1890, Turkey 
Red wheat, Hillsboro history. 

Warkentin House, 211 E. First St., New- 
ton (316-283-0136 or 283-7555). 
June—Aug.: Tues.—Sat. 1-4:30; 
Sept.-May: Fri.-Sun. 1-4:30. Ad- 
mission: adults $2. Sixteen-room Vic- 
torian home, built 1886 for Bernhard 
Warkentin, who was instrumental in 
bringing Turkey Red wheat, as well as 
Mennonite settlers, to Kansas from 
Russia. 


Manitoba 

Mennonite Village Museum, Steinbach 
(204-326-9661). May: Mon.—Sat. 10- 
5, Sun. 12-5; June: Mon.-Sat. 10-7, 
Sun. 12-7; July-Aug.: Mon.-Sat. 9- 
8, Sun. 12-8; Sept.: Mon.—Sat. 10-5, 
Sun. 12-5; Oct.—Apr. by appointment 
only. Admission: adults $2, students 
and senior citizens $1. Restoration of 
19th-century southern Manitoba Men- 
nonite village with houses, church, 
schools, more. 


Maryland 

Penn Alps, National Road (Alt. Rt. 40), 
Grantsville (301-895-5985). Memorial 
Day-—mid-Oct.: Mon.-Sat. 9-8; mid- 
Oct.—May: Mon.-Thurs. 11-7, Fri. 
11-8, Sat. 9-8. Situated between a 
still-functional 1797 grist mill and a 
nationally-renowned 1813 stone arch 
bridge. Working craftspeople (summer 
only), restored historic buildings. 


Ohio 

German Culture Museum, Olde Pump 
St., Walnut Creek (216-893-2510). 
June-Oct.: Tues.—Sat. 1-5. Admis- 
sion: by donation. Costumes, furniture, 
fraktur, quilts and other artifacts from 
eastern Ohio Germanic folk culture. 

Sauder Farm & Craft Village, SR2, Arch- 
bold (419-446-2541). Apr.-Oct.: 
Mon. —Sat. 9:30—5, Sun. 1:30—5. Ad- 
mission: adults $4.75, children 6-18 
$2.50, children under 6 free. Collec- 
tion of artifacts, rebuilt log homes and 
shops of settlers in mid-1800s; working 
craftspeople. 

Mennonite Information Center, Inc., 
5798 County Road 77, Berlin 
(216-893-3192). Mon.—Sat. 10-5. 
Admission: free, donations. Informa- 
tion, books and literature about local 
Amish and Mennonite culture. Slide 
presentation on local community. 10’ x 
265’ mural illustrating Anabaptist his- 
tory. Admission to mural hall: adults 
$3, children 6-12 $1.50. 

Ontario 

Brubacher House, c/o University of 
Waterloo, Waterloo (519-886-3855). 
May-Oct.: Wed.-Sat. 2-5; other 
times by appointment. Restoration and 
refurnishing of Mennonite home of 
1850-90, slide-tape presentations of 
Mennonite barnraising and settling of 
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FAMILY CREATIONS 


Sports Anyone? 
by Jewel Showalter 


Volleyball season is just over for our 
daughter and basketball is beginning for 
our son. Both entail hours of practice after 
school for the players and frequent eve- 
ning games for players, parents and fans. 

I’m glad my children are healthy and 
have the opportunity to participate. I’m 
proud of their discipline, hard work and 
skill— but sometimes I feel uneasy. 

Thomas Wang, the international direc- 
tor of a Hong Kong based mission organi- 
zation known as Asian Outreach, spoke at 
Conservative Conference in Wooster, 
Ohio, in August of 1990. One of his 
quotes lingers in 
my mind as I gear 
up for another bas- 
ketball season. 

He said, ‘‘Amer- 
ica is not a democ- 
racy. It is a mon- 
archy. The king is 
Wealth. The queen 
is Entertainment 
and the crown 
prince is Sports.”’ 

Oh, but sports 
are good. Baseball tournaments raise 
money for missions. The discipline and 
rigor of basketball practice produces 
healthy bodies. Students study harder so 
they can participate in athletics programs 
where certain levels of academic achieve- 
ment are a requirement. 

And the good clean fun for the fans. 
Take the whole family to the games and 
watch the young people display their 
hard-earned skills. Yell and stomp for 
home team victories. Glow with pride 
when your child makes an outstanding 
play. Sell pop, pizza, popcorn and candy 
bars at the concession stand to make 
money for worthwhile causes. Build big- 
ger gyms and nicer playing fields. It’s im- 
portant for our well-being. Besides, rec 
centers help keep kids out of trouble. 

I remember the lack of organized 
sports at one missionary children’s board- 
ing school I attended. No teacher took an 
interest in organizing our childish efforts. 
Then I attended another school where a 
teacher gave just minimal time to coach- 
ing, but soon helped us organize a team we 
were proud of. 

It was fun. The fact that I could hit 
home runs and throw a softball further 
than any other girl was a great boost to my 
self-image. I’ll never forget the day I 
showed up to play softball with a group of 
neighborhood boys. One who didn’t know 
me sneered, ‘‘A girl?’ Then another said 
proudly, ‘‘Hey, she’s one of us,” and 
promptly picked me for his team. 


As a family 
we owe allegiance 
to a higher 
king than Wealth, 
his wife Entertainment 
and his son Sports. 


The sports I knew as a child embroi- 
dered the edges of my life. After we had 
folded the wash, picked the beans and 
hoed the corn, then we enjoyed a game of 
softball as dusk fell. Or we played soccer 
ball with Daddy and little brother on one 
side, my two older sisters and I on the 
other. Sports didn’t keep us for long hours 
after school until there was no time for 
chores, reading or homework. 

I’m all for sports. We’ve taken to rent- 
ing a gym at winter family reunion times. 
Active games of four square, volleyball 
and basketball counterpoint the couch po- 
tato in all of us. 

But I don’t like 
sports at the center 
of things. One eve- 
ning unexpected 
visitors cut short 
our plans to attend 
one of our daugh- 
ter’s volleyball 
games. Their mar- 
riage was in trou- 
ble. They needed 
someone to talk to. 
“T thought you were going to Rhoda’s 
game,”’ son Matthew said, almost accus- 
ingly. 

“T think Rhoda will say we made the 
right decision,” I answered. ‘‘We’ve told 
you children you can go out for sports if 
you understand that we can’t always make 
it to all the games.” 

Our children have given us that free- 
dom. We love going to their games. And 
they love to have us come. But we all know 
that life is bigger than sports —and that as 
a family we owe allegiance to a higher king 
than Wealth, his wife Entertainment and 
his son Sports. 


Jewel Showalter lwes in 
Ohio with her husband 
and three teenage 
children. She works part 
time in information 
services at Rosedale 
Mennonite Missions. 
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Waterloo County. Admission: $1 per 
person, Sunday school classes $.50 per 
person, under 12 free if accompanied 
by parent. 


Heritage Historical Library (Amish), c/o 


David Luthy, Rt. 4, Aylmer N5H 2R3. 
By appointment only; primarily for re- 
searchers in Amish history and geneal- 


ogy. 
The Meetingplace, 33 King St., St. Jacobs 


(519-664-3518). May-—Oct.: Mon.- 
Fri. 11-5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1:30—5; 
Nov.-—Apr.: Sat. 11-4:30, Sun. 2- 
4:30. Feature-length film about Men- 
nonites, by appointment. Admission: 
$1.25 per person for groups making 
reservations; others by donation. A 
Mennonite interpretation center; 28- 
minute documentary film Mennonites of 
Ontario. 


Pennsylvania 

Brethren in Christ 
Church and Messiah _ College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 388). 
Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat.—Sun. by appoint- 
ment. Admission: free. Collection of 
artifacts; e.g., plain clothing, church 
furniture, love feast utensils, Bibles. 


Germantown Mennonite Information 


Center, 6135 Germantown Ave., Phil- 
adelphia (215-843-0943). Tues.-—Sat. 
10-4, Sun. for groups by appoint- 
ment. Admission: donation. Meeting- 
house and artifacts related to the Ger- 
mantown Mennonite community, 
oldest in America. Also available for 
tours: Johnson House, 18th-century 
Quaker home in Germantown; 1707 
house of William Rittenhouse, first 
Mennonite minister in America and re- 
sponsible for first paper mill in colo- 
nies. ‘“‘Images—The Germantown 
Mennonite Meetinghouse,”’ contin- 
uously-building exhibit of photos, 
sketches, paintings, other depictions of 
Germantown church. 


Historical Center, HCR 63, Richfield 


(717-694-3211). Tues. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 
9-4. Admission: free. Family Bibles, 
fraktur, tools, clocks of Juniata County 
Mennonites; archives and books. 


Tone mov . 
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The MeetingHouse, c/o Mennonite His- 


torians of Eastern Pennsylvania, 565 
Yoder Road, Box 82, Harleysville 
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A 
Visual Feast 


If you would like to see a cross-section 
of some of the finest work being done by 
Mennonite-related artists, just write to us 
for the 15-minute slide presentation called 
“Art ‘90.’ This is a service provided free of 
charge by our Gallery. The artists repre- 
sented in “Art ‘90"’ are: 


e Lloyd D. Beiler 

© Ray Dirks 

© Helene Dyck 

© Connie Friedman 
Paul Friesen 

@ David Gamber 

© Sibyl Graber Gerig 
e Esther Rose Graber 
e Jane Graber 

e Anneke Herrold 

© Abner Hershberger 
© David Peter Hunsberger 
e Susan Graber Hunsberger 
e Juanita Kauffman 

© Dorcas Kraybill 

e Michael S. Kriebel 

© Dick Lehman 

@ Naomi Limont 

e Julia Longacre 

© Renny Magill 

¢ Velma Magill 

@ Kristina Roth Martin 
e Ann Graber Miller 

© Carolyn Miller 

© Stan Miller 

@ Woldemar Neufeld 
© Marilyn Nolt 

@ Arlie J. Regier 

© Sandy Zeiset Richardson 
e Stan V. Richardson 
© Susie Riehl 

@ Alice Roth 

e Debra L. Smith 

© Tim Swartz 

© Herb Weaver 

© Royce Yoder 

© Erma Martin Yost 


YES, please send me reservation information for 
the 15-minute slide presentation “Art ‘90.’ 


Name 
Address 
City 


State/Province Postal Code 


(Mail this coupon to The People’s Place Gallery, Intercourse, PA 
17534.) 
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(215-256-3020). Exhibit Hours: 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 2—5; Library 
Hours: Tues.—Fri. 10-5, Thurs. 7-— 
9:30 p.m. Admission: free. Mennonite 
Life Center, Museum and Historical 
Library and Archives, including an in- 
terpretive video, history and fraktur 
exhibits. 

Mennonite Heritage Center, Main and 
Walnut Sts., Box 5603, Belleville 
(717-483-6652). Wed. 11-2 and Sat. 
9-12. Admission: free. Home of Mif- 
flin County Mennonite Historical Soci- 
ety. Books and articles on local and 
Mennonite history and genealogy. 

Mennonite Historical Library and Ar- 
chives of Eastern Pennsylvania, Gre- 
bel Hall, Christopher Dock High 
School, 1000 Forty Foot Road, Lans- 
dale (215-362-0304). Wed.-Thurs. 
10-4, evenings and other times by ap- 
pointment. Collection includes genea- 
logical and local history resources, 
16th & 17th century Bibles and rare 
books, 19th & 20th century personal 
collections, church records dating 
from 18th century. 

Mennonite Information Center, 2209 
Millstream Rd., Lancaster 17602 
(717-299-0954). Open 8-5 daily ex- 
cept Sundays, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Admission: varying. Film, A 
Morning Song; guided tours of Lancas- 
ter County; Hebrew Tabernacle Re- 
production. 

The People’s Place, Main Street, Inter- 
course (717-768-7171). Open daily 9- 
5 except Sundays, Christmas. Admis- 
sion: varying. Amish and Mennonite 
information and heritage center; 3- 
screen documentary Who Are the 
Amish?; hands-on museum, Amish 
World, including Henry Lapp, Aaron 
Zook folk art collections; full-length 
feature film, Hazel’s People (May —Oct. 
only). 

The People’s Place Quilt Museum, Main 
Street, Intercourse (717-768-7171). 
Open 9-5 daily except Sundays, 
Christmas. Admission: $3 adults, $1.50 
children. Antique Amish quilts and 
crib quilts; small collection of dolls, 
socks, mittens, samplers and miniature 
wood pieces. 

1719 Hans Herr House, 1849 Hans Herr 
Dr., Willow Street (717-464-4438). 
Apr.—Dec.: Mon.-Sat. 9-4, closed 
Thanksgiving, Christmas; Jan.-— Mar. 
by appointment only. Admission: 
adults $2.50, children 7-12 $1, chil- 
dren under 7 free, group rates avail- 
able. Restoration and refurnishing of 
oldest building in Lancaster County; 
‘‘Lancaster Mennonite Rural Life Col- 
lection.” 

South Dakota 


‘Heritage Hall Museum and Archives, 
748 S. Main, Freeman (605-925-4237). 
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May-Oct.: Sun. 2-4; Nov.-April by 
appointment. Admission: adults $1.50, 
$.50 Grade 7-12; Grade 6 and under 
free. Cultural artifacts; South Dakota 
natural history; historic church, school 
and pioneer home with functional Rus- 
sian oven. Archives on Mennonite his- 
tory with emphasis on Hutterite colo- 
nies. 


GALLERIES 


Indiana 

Goshen College Art Gallery, Good Li- 
brary, Goshen College, Goshen 
(219-533-3161). Jan.—June, Sept.- 
Dec.: Mon.—Sat. 8-5, Tues. 8 a.m.- 
10 p.m., Sun. 1-5; July: weekdays only 
9-5; closed Aug., holidays. Admission: 
free. 

Kansas 

Bethel College Fine Arts Center Gallery, 
Bethel College, North Newton 
(316-283-2500). Sept.-May: Mon.- 
Fri. 9-5, Sun. 2—4. Admission: free. 

Hesston College Gallery, Hesston Col- 
lege, Hesston (316-327-8164). Feb.- 
May, Sept. —Dec.: Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 
11-5, Sun. 2—5. Admission: free. 

Ohio 

Kaufman Gallery, Main St., Berlin 
(216-893-2842). Apr.—Dec.: 1-5 p.m. 
Admission: free. Works of contempo- 
rary Mennonite artists and Amish folk 
art. 

Marbeck Center Gallery Lounge, Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton (419-358-8015). 
Daily 8 a.m.—11 p.m. Admission: free. 

Pennsylvania 

Aughinbaugh Art Gallery, Climenhaga 
Fine Arts Center, Messiah College, 
Grantham (717-766-2511, Ext. 276). 
Mid-—Sept.-early May: Mon.-Thurs. 
9-4, Fri. 9-9, Sat.—Sun. 2—5. Admis- 
sion: free. 

The People’s Place Gallery, The People’s 
Place, Main St., Intercourse (717-768- 
7171). Open daily 9-5 except Sun- 
days, Christmas. Admission: free. 

Virginia 

Eastern Mennonite College Gallery, 
EMC, Harrisonburg (703-433-2771). 
Sept.—Apr.: Mon.-Thurs. 7:45 a.m.-— 
11 p.m., Fri. 7:45-—5, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
1-5. Admission: free. 


If you know of additional museums and 
galleries displaying work by or about Men- 
nonites and related peoples, please send 
information to Festival Quarterly, 3513 
Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 
17534. 


FILM RATINGS | 


Alice— Mia Farrow portrays a wealthy New 
York woman in Woody Allen’s latest film—a 
woman who also feels hollow. Allen tries a mix 
of whimsy and fantasy and tacks on a sermon. 
Yet it has its special moments. (6) 


Awakenings— Very worthwhile. A bright but 
timid doctor in a Bronx hospital in 1969 discov- 
ers that an experimental drug can bring cata- 
tonic patients back to life, after many years of 
immobility. Tragic and touching. (8) 


Ay, Carmella! — The adventures of a perform- 
ing couple, captured during the Spanish Civil 
War, who have to perform for the Fascists. (4) 


Class Action—A delightful drama of a father 
and daughter pitted against each other as law- 
yers in a major trial. As in life. (7) 


Green Card— An unlikely winner. Excellent 
performances spark this delicious story of a 
prudish do-gooder and an exuberant waiter 
who conspire in a mutually beneficial deception 
—and get much more. (8) 


The Grifters — Falls flat after a very promising 
beginning. Three characters who live by the 
con try to con each other. Spicy and thrilling, 
then loses credibility. (5) 


Guilty by Suspicion— Robert De Niro as a 
famous director caught in the web of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in 1951. 
Story of moral courage. (7) 
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Hamlet—Superb. The great Shakespeare 
drama delivered with great intensity by Mel 
Gibson. Less bent on grandeur and intelligence; 
more down-to-earth version. Refreshing. (9) 


The Hard Way — A mismatched flop. An actor 
shadows a famous cop whom he wants to por- 
tray. (2) 


He Said, She Said— Two directors and two 
points of view hamper this love story of oppo- 
sites. Never gets off the ground. (4) 


New Jack City — Slightly better than usual ac- 
tion picture about a drug lord and the cops who 
try to catch him. (3) 


Kindergarten Cop — Is Arnold Schwartzeneg- 
ger cute? He is here as an undercover cop who 
has to teach a kindergarten. Half enjoyable. (5) 


L.A. Story — Witty, affectionate spoof of Cali- 
fornia’s foibles and excesses. Steve Martin’s best 
role yet. (7) 


Memories of a Marriage— Danish. A warm 
but meandering review of an _ imperfect 
marriage, seen through backflashes. (4) 


Mr. & Mrs. Bridge — An old-style lawyer (Paul 
Newman) who’s never learned to express his 
feelings (Kansas City, 1930s) contends with his 
wife (Joanne Woodward) who’s discovering 
modern thoughts and freedoms. (6) 


Quiz #6 for Thoughtful Christians 


Please read the ten statements below and circle the letter to the left which best represents your opinions and feelings. 


Leaders and Prophets 


1. The moral condition of leaders has an effect on the moral condition of 
their people. 
Leaders should be respected because they are leaders. 

National leaders and church leaders have different qualities. 
Leaders are responsible for the moral health of their people. 
God still plays a role in the selection of government leaders. 

It is as difficult to be a good follower as it is to be a good leader. 
Prophets must always be outside official government leadership. 
Prophets must always be outside official church leadership. 

God directs government leaders today. 
Prophets have a greater role to play in the church today than in the 
government. 


This quiz may be copied for use by families and church groups without written permission. Copyright © 1991 by 
Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534. All rights reserved. 


The Nasty Girl— Directed with high spirits 
and comedic touch, this German film explores a 
girl’s innocent decision (in the late ’70s) to enter 
an essay contest by writing about her town dur- 
ing the Nazi period. The townspeople don’t like 
it. Well done. (7) 


Not Without My Daughter— A manipulative 
thriller about an American woman trying to 
escape from Iran with her daughter. Tone 
smacks of racism against Arabs. (2) 


Once Around—A delight! The unmarried 
daughter of a close-knit Italian family falls for a 
lovable, obnoxious super-salesman. Looks at 
life, love and cross-cultural relations. Offbeat 
and entertaining. (8) 


Scenes from a Mall— An appallingly boring 
yarn about a husband and wife unburdening 
their souls on a trip to the mall. (2) 


The Silence of the Lambs— Not for most. A 
graphic, menacing portrait of a young female 
FBI trainee interviewing a sinister serial killer. 
Movie is well done but material is shocking. (6) 


Sleeping with the Enemy—An engaging 
thriller about a young wife who, abused by her 
husband, stages her own death to escape. She 
begins a new, wonderful life far away. Problem: 
Husbands can travel. (6) 


— Phyllis and Merle Good 
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Real Pacifists 
by Katie Funk Wiebe 


e The Tabor football team, though 
trying valiantly for a win, made it to the 
end of the season with few successes. But 
they still have some staunch defenders, 
according to this story: 

The judge was questioning the child of 
separated parents: ‘‘Who do you want to 
stay with? Your mother?”’ 

The young boy replied, “She beats 
me.” 

‘‘Your father then?” 

‘“‘He beats me too.”’ 

“Who then?”’ 

“The Tabor College football team. 
They never beat anyone.” 

e Disgruntled father on son’s gradua- 
tion from a Mennonite school: ‘‘Behold, I 
poured in gold, and out came this calf.”’ 

e If you’ve heard how the Low Ger- 
man dialect got started, here’s a better 
story: A young Mennonite in the Forstei 
(forestry service in the Soviet Union be- 
fore World War 1) had a dream that he 
had been transported to Mesopotamia, 
where he met an uncle who had worked on 
the tower of Babel. In his dream his uncle 


Coming this summer — 


| 


& 
A NOVEL) 


This new novel by the author 
of I Hear the Reaper’s Song 
captures the tensions between 
well-to-do tavern owners in 
1824 Lancaster County — and 
their Mennonite farm neigh- 
bors. A fine piece of fiction! 
Coming from Good Books. 
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told him that because he had worked the 
hardest and done the most difficult work 
on the tower, he could have his choice of 
languages. He took the one at the top of 
the sack, and it turned out to be Low 
German. — Arnold Dyck in Oppa Forstei 

e This story regaled us at a tense mo- 
ment at one of our church conventions: 
The blind man who had been healed by 
Jesus anointing his eyes with mud met the 
man whose blindness had been healed by 
Jesus’ words alone. 

“The best way to be healed is with 
mud,”’ protested the first man. 

“No, the best way to be healed is with- 
out mud,” argued the second. And that’s 
how the Mudites and the Non-mudites 
began. 

Now, what about Mennonites and non- 
Mennonites? 

e From the Mennonite Lexicon 

Mennologist: A person, who, when an 
obviously non-Mennonite person enters a 
room, watches everyone else. 

Mennologue: A conversation between a 
person with a Mennonite genealogy going 
back six or seven generations and a polite 
listener. 

Super-Menno: A person who can attend 
a peace conference without once getting 
into an argument. 

Menno-retiree: One who can remember 
the days when a desk, bureau and a chair 
were pieces of furniture, not an office and 


ON THIS MOUNTAIN. . . 


Mountains were prominent in Biblical 
history. . . and in the Anabaptist- 
Mennonite story. Come with us to 
Switzerland as we explore some of 
the highest points in our history 
among the most beautiful mountains 
in God’s creation. 
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head of an organization. 

Mennoscope: The intense examination 
of anyone joining a congregation to en- 
sure they have proper pedigree, neighbors 
and children who attend church schools. 

e A faithful Mennonite who liked to 
travel looked up the local Mennonite 
church wherever he went. It took him a 
long time to find a Mennonite service in 
Japan. He beamed broadly at the little 
Japanese pastor and said, “I’m an Ameri- 
can Mennonite. I really enjoyed your ser- 
vice.”” The pastor looked carefully at the 
man in full tourist regalia in front of him 
and shook his head. ‘‘You don’t look Men- 
nonite.”’ 


The editors invite you to submit stories that 
you've experienced or heard. We are not inter- 
ested in stock jokes —we want human interest 
stories with a humorous Mennonite twist. 
Keep your submissions to no more than 100 
words and send them to Katie Funk Wiebe, 
Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 67063. She 
will credit contributors of the items she selects. 


Katie Funk Wiebe is the 
author of many books 
and articles, and an En- 
glish professor at Tabor 
College, Hillsboro, 
Kansas. 
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7 COMMENT 


The Communication Collapse 


The author, who died November 30, 1990, at 
age 75, was a man of diverse intellectual 
passions. One of the subjects he cared deeply 
about was good writing. He submitted this 
Essay to TIME magazine shortly before he 


died. 


A neighbor’s daughter showed me a 
question from a state bar examination she 
took recently. It called for a 500-word 
essay having to do with an aspect of inter- 
state commerce. 

My concern here is not with the ques- 
tion; I assume it pertained to a conven- 
tional legal issue. My concern rather is 
with the time allotted for the essay: 30 
minutes. This absurd limitation for a seri- 
ous piece of writing is not unusual. Essay- 
type questions in high school and college 
examinations routinely allow half an hour 
or less for expository answers. In the very 
act of testing writing skills, the schools 
foster poor writing habits. 

Clean, precise writing or speaking re- 
quires systematic, sequential thought. 
Words have to be crafted, not sprayed. 
They need to be fitted together with infi- 
nite care. William Faulkner would isolate 
himself in a small cell-like room and labor 
over his words like a jeweler arranging 
tiny jewels in a watch. Thomas Mann 
would consider himself lucky if, after a full 
day at his desk, he was able to put down on 
paper 500 words that he was willing to 
share with the world. 

Much of the trouble we get into (as 
individuals or organizations or as govern- 
ment) is connected to sloppy communica- 
tion. Our words too often lead us away 
from where we want to go; they unwit- 
tingly antagonize friends or business asso- 
ciates. We are infuriated when our posi- 
tion is not understood and then becomes 
the collapsing factor in an important busi- 
ness deal. Or we are terrified when the 
leaders of government miscommunicate 
and put their countries on a collision 


by Norman Cousins 


course. 

The school can have no more impor- 
tant function than to teach students how 
to make themselves clear. But by putting 
speed ahead of substance, the school 
creates false values. Racing against the 
clock is not an ideal way to organize one’s 
thoughts or arrange one’s words. 

The same hazards apply to speed-read- 
ing. Yes, we are bedeviled each day by a 
mound of papers, and we need to have 


Clean, precise 
writing or speaking 
requires systematic, 


sequential thought. 


Words 
have to be crafted, 
not sprayed. 
They need to be 
fitted together 
with infinite care. 


some way of getting swiftly at the vitals of 
letters or articles or presentations. But the 
habit of skimming is too easily carried over 
to creative reading. Few things are more 
rewarding than the way the mind can 
hover over a luminous paragraph or even 
a phrase, allowing it to light up the imagi- 
nation. The way the mind transforms little 
markings on paper into images is one of 
the highest manifestations of human 
uniqueness. 

The teacher in high school who made 
the greatest impression on me would often 
devote the full classroom period to a single 
passage from a literary work, helping us 


get inside the author’s mind and effect a 
junction between purpose and artistry. I 
still have a vivid memory, for example, of 
the way she slowly read the passage from 
Swift in which Gulliver was tied down by 
the Lilliputians. Each word became part of 
a picture in the mind. I don’t know how 
long it took Swift to write this particular 
description, but it helped open young 
minds to the kind of imagery that belongs 
to creative expression. We had the same 
sense of literary splendor when our 
teacher read—so carefully and lovingly 
—from Thomas Hardy or the Brontés, or 
when she asked one of us to read Flau- 
bert’s word portrait of Emma Bovary. 

On the opposite extreme, one need not 
strain for specimens of poor communica- 
tion in everyday life. Like polluted air, it 
surrounds and encases us. I see it in the 
wording of informed-consent papers that 
patients are asked to sign before undergo- 
ing medical procedures. I see it in the 
small print of insurance policies or on the 
backs of airline tickets. I struggle over it in 
tax forms or information from govern- 
ment agencies. I agonize over it in the 
instructions that come with do-it-yourself 
kits. I strain to comprehend it when I stop 
to ask directions, or when I hear a sports 
announcer explain why an_ outfielder 
played a single into a triple or why a wide 
receiver ran the wrong route. 

Much of the stumbling and incoher- 
ence that gets in the way of effective com- 
munication these days has its origin in our 
failure early on to develop respect for 
thought processes. The way thoughts are 
converted into language calls for no less 
attention in formal schooling than geogra- 
phy or mathematics or biology or any of 
the other systematic subjects. Squeezing 
essential meaning into arbitrary and un- 
workable time limits leads to glibness on 
one end and exasperation on the other. 
We need not put up with either. 


Copyright 1990 The Time Inc. Magazine Company. Reprinted with permission. 


Festival Quarterly regularly offers essays 
and speeches from the larger world that, 
because of their subject, sensitivity or 
wisdom, are of interest to our readers. 
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